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The Price of Peace 


HE documents signed at Munich late on the night of 
Thursday last, September 29th, snatched Europe and 
the world back from the very brink of universal war. 
The relief with which the news was greeted was commen- 
surate with the appalling fears to which the ordinary man 
in every country had been prey. If war had come last week 
it would not have been hailed with the cheering crowds 
and the elated patriotism of 1914. Europe remembers 
the last war too well. And the spontaneous celebrations 
of Friday last had the genuine character of Armistice Day, 
none the less so because the slaughter had never started. 
There was, it is true, one bitter exception to the general 
rejoicing. In Prague the mood was one of mourning. What 
in London and Paris, Rome and Berlin was the glad morn- 
ing of September 30th was embittered for the Czechs by 
the knowledge that, for the second time in ten days, they 
had been given an ultimatum, with a cruelly short time- 
limit, not by their enemies but by their allies and their 
friends. Mr Neville Chamberlain has declared that he has 
nothing to be ashamed of; Sir John Simon has gone so far 
as to say that we have done no harm to the Czechs. But 
the correspondence columns of the newspapers and the 
generosity with which relief funds are being subscribed 
testify that there are many Englishmen whose consciences 
are considerably less untroubled. 
In the first few hours after the news of agreement came 
from Munich all thoughts were swamped by the pure 
emotion of relief from oppressive fears. But since then the 


terms of the settlement and the circumstances in which 
it was achieved have been subjected to increasing scrutiny. 
The exact terms of the Munich Agreements are printed 
on a later page. The Prime Minister claimed to the 
House of Commons that they differ from the notorious 
Memorandum of Godesberg in a number of particulars: 
the six-day ultimatum was withdrawn; the Czech evacua- 
tion was spread over ten days, instead of being demanded 
by October Ist; the limit of immediate German occupation 
is to be fixed by the International Commission instead of 
by the Godesberg line (though it will not necessarily be 
more favourable to the Czechs); the plebiscite areas are 
similarly to be fixed by the Commission and occupied by 
an international force; the plebiscite vote is to be taken by 
small districts to prevent the destiny of large areas being 
decided by a bare majority; the Godesberg prohibitions 
on the removal of foodstuffs, cattle and raw materials are 
narrowed down to the single word “ installations,” which, 
with much else, is to be defined by the International Com- 
mission; there are provisions for options and for exchanges 
of population; and finally there are the guarantees of the 
new frontiers of Czechoslovakia. It would be a mistake to 
underrate these points of difference. They make it clear 
that Herr Hitler receded from his publicly proclaimed 
“last word,” and it is something, as Sir John Simon said, 
to get a dictator into reverse gear, if only for a few yards. 
Bur it is hard to believe that the British and French 


‘Governments when they proposed their plan, or the 
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Czechoslovak Government when it originally accepted it, 
contemplated such a hurried, imperfect and inequitable 
transfer of territory within ten short days. Indeed, there 
is evidence that nothing of the sort was in mind even on 
the day before the Agreements were signed. The Munich 
terms are less than the Godesberg memorandum; but they 
are considerably more drastic than was generally under- 
stood by the Anglo-French plan. 

How are we to judge this Munich Agreement—the 
price of peace? There is some element in it of warning 
to the aggressors. Germany was climbing down in those 
last few days. There is no doubt that the mobilisation 
of the British Fleet, together with the firm declaration 
that in the case of war France would go to the assistance of 
Czechoslovakia and “ Great Britain and Russia will cer- 
tainly stand by France,” created consternation in the 
highest quarters in Berlin. There are very many people 
who join with Mr Duff Cooper in deploring that these de- 
cisive steps were not made earlier, and that more advan- 
tage was not taken of them when at last they were made. 
But there is a lesson for Herr Hitler in the fact, on which 
the Nazi extremists never counted, that the British and 
French peoples looked war in the eyes with less flinching 
than the Germans and the Italians. 

But if the events of those last few days have some com- 
forting lessons, they are entirely overridden by the débacle 
of the past month as a whole. The final settlement is better 
than looked likely three days earlier. But it is so much 
worse than the ideas that were in men’s minds a month 
ago that the contrast is barely credible. Herr Hitler did not 
secure a 100 per cent. victory; he had to knock something 
off the price of peace at the last moment. But he did secure 
the immediate realisation of demands that were too am- 
bitious for public confession as recently as the Nuremberg 
Conference, and he secured them in circumstances of 
triumph for himself and of ignominy for his defeated foe 
such as are usually associated only with the end of a bitterly 
contested war. He has dismembered Czechoslovakia and 
secured the resignation of President Benes, whose only 
crime was to be a patriot. If we look back to the position 
as it stood not three days before Munich, but three weeks, 
there cannot be any doubt that peace has been purchased 
at the price of the overwhelming defeat of the inter- 
national principles to which Britain and France have 
hitherto consistently pinned their faith. The lesson of the 
last three weeks is that potential aggressors will get what 
they want, whether it is just or unjust, if they bully, bluff, 
agitate, prevaricate and threaten, and that small States will 
be far safer if they make terms with the dictators than if 
they rely on the justice of their cause and the sympathy of 
world opinion. The lesson will not be lost in Germany or in 
Italy, in Poland or in Jugoslavia. 

What, then are the implications for the future of the 
Peace of Munich? It has been jubilantly proclaimed in 
Italy and Germany that the system of Versailles is shat- 
tered. So it is; but what is more ominous is that the system 
of the League of Nations, the system that attempted to 
regulate international relations by law and justice and 
reason, is also shattered. We are back to the most naked 
variety of power politics. And Germany enters on the new 
era strengthened both materially and morally. The demo- 
cratic powers, who bestrode the world in 1918, are now 
quite definitely on the defensive. They can no longer defend 
the world they created; they can only hope to defend them- 
selves. The price we have paid for peace is clear enough. 
But how much peace have we got in return? The hopes of 
peace seem to rest on two pillars—one is Herr Hitler’s 
declaration, reported by Mr Chamberlain, that he has no 
more territorial ambitions in Europe; the other is the docu- 
ment signed last Friday by the Fuehrer and the Prime 
Minister in which Germany and Great Britain pledge them- 
selves to solve their future difficulties by discussion. Herr 
Hitler’s record of cynically violated pledges does not en- 


courage us to place much faith in either assurance. He will 
behave himself, we may be sure, for just as long as it suits 
his book. Nevertheless, there are some reasons for believing 
that peace will suit his book for some little time to come. 
There seems to have been a crisis in the Nazi regime be- 
tween Godesberg and Munich. The extremists, the Ribben- 
trops, the Himmlers, the Goebbels, were blamed for lead- 
ing the Fuehrer into a position from which he had to 
retreat, and, for the moment at least, more moderate coun- 
sellors are in favour. Secondly, there is the overwhelming 
evidence that war would have been bitterly unpopular in 
Germany. Thirdly, after Mr Chamberlain’s flights it will 
be impossible for a long time to come to convince the 
German people that Britain and France are aggressive 
powers. Finally, there is the fact that, with the fall of the 
Bohemian bastion, there are no points of resistance to 
Germany between the Rhine and the Russian frontier that 
are likely to lead to war. An attempt to secure colonies by 
force of arms would involve a direct attack on Great 
Britain, for which the Nazis are not ready. Not one of these 
is a reason for believing that the Nazis will keep the peace 
indefinitely. But they do argue that there will be a breath- 
ing space of more than a month or two. 

There is, however, the other end of the Axis to be con- 
sidered. Hitherto a success for Germany, with Italian sup- 
port, has always been followed by a fresh demand from 
Signor Mussolini. But here again there is some ground for 
modified hope. War as Germany’s ally would have been so 
unpopular in Italy that the mobilisation had to be carried 
out in secret. Signs are not lacking that Signor Mussolini 
had a very bad fright. He was chained to Germany by the 
fact that he has never succeeded in making his peace with 
London and Paris. Having been so nearly dragged over the 
precipice by his chains, he shows signs of hastening to 
loosen them. The test, of course, will be Spain; and so many 
hopes have been addled in the past that it would be foolish 
to count any chickens before they are hatched. Yet it may 
be that this obstinate problem is moving towards a solution. 

In the sudden calm that follows the whirlwind few 
would be so foolhardy as to venture a definite prediction. 
But there are grounds for believing that Mr Harold 
Nicolson was as far off the mark in speaking of “ peace 
only for six months” as was the Prime Minister in speak- 
ing of “ peace in our time.” To say this is, perhaps, to 
risk appearing unduly optimistic. But there is nothing 
optimistic in a forecast that sees only a breathing space 
before the return of crisis, whether that breathing space be 
six months or two years. For in either case we are depen- 
dent on the whim of the dictators, and there is neither 
optimism nor security in the guess that it will be two years 
rather than six months before their whim leads them once 
more to hunt in couples on our preserves. The only thing 
left to us ourselves to do is to take what measures we can 
to deflect their whims into peaceful channels by increasing 
the risks, to them, of engaging in universal war. We are in 
a far weaker position to do that to-day than even a month 
ago, and if we are still to do it we shall have to submit 
ourselves to some measure of the discipline for which we 
have hitherto pitied the dictator States. 

For this is the cruel dilemma in which we have placed 
ourselves. One of our choices is merely to mourn that “ the 
world is given over to the cruel sons of Cain.” Or, if we 
still hold that liberty and democracy are worth preserving, 
we shall have to make a great and sustained effort which 
may itself infringe on liberty and democracy. If the latter 
is our choice and we British people will shoulder the 
burden which is the corollary of our faith, we may yet 
bring about a state of equipoise in the world. Only in such 
a condition can reason and the instinctive desire of man- 
kind for freedom and peace revive in the totalitarian States 
and provide the antidote to those poisons which are 


threatening to destroy the harmony and happiness of the 
civilised werld. 
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Czechoslovakia’s Losses 


HERE is general recognition, in the Western countries 
at least, that we owe our peace to the sacrifices made 
by Czechoslovakia. Some of her losses are apparent to 
every beholder—the slicing-off of large territories, the con- 
striction of the country to an almost indefensible shape, the 
abandonment of natural and artificial defences. The crush- 
ing blow to the pride of a brave people, who suddenly find 
themselves left friendless in a carrion circle of their enemies, 
is also easy for the ordinary man in the French or British 
street to understand and appreciate. The economic losses 
—the sacrifices not merely in accumulated wealth but 
also in earning power for the future—are more difficult 
to convey in a convenient phrase. But the discovery that 
Czechoslovakia has urgent need of immediate help has 
been almost welcome to many an overloaded British con- 
science, for it has provided a means of showing concrete 
sympathy with a people whose conduct in the last few 
weeks has won them all but universal praise. It was 
announced in the House of Commons on Monday that, in 
response to a request from Prague for a loan, or assistance 
in obtaining a loan, of £30 millions, the British Govern- 
ment had requested the Bank of England to make an imme- 
diate advance of £10 millions, without prejudice to what 
might later be decided about a loan. It is reported that 
“ advance ” in this case means “ gift.” We trust that this is 
so. The last war, towards its end, was costing £7,000,000 
a day, and it does not seem an extravagant valuation of 
the worth to us of Czechoslovakia’s sacrifice to assess it at 
thirty-six hours’ peace. In addition to this official advance, 
a very generous response has been evoked by various private 
appeals for funds to assist refugees in Czechoslovakia, and 
the Lord Mayor of London has taken steps to start a 
national fund for the same purpose. 

These gifts have been made out of general sympathy. 
Their origin lies in the gratitude of the British people rather 
than in any estimate of the precise needs of Czechoslovakia. 
Any such estimate is, indeed, extremely difficult to make. 
For one thing, many of the details of the transfer of terri- 
tory are undecided. The International Commission at 
Berlin did not reach a decision on the limits of the terri- 
tory to be occupied forthwith by German troops until 
Wednesday of this week. The plebiscite areas have not 
been delimited, nor will their final fate be known until 
the vote has been taken. The Commission has set up an 
economic sub-committee, but nothing is yet known of its 
decisions. It would be only fair if the Reich were to pay 
compensation for the public property it is acquiring from 
the Czechoslovak state and to assume liability for a pro- 
portion of the Czechoslovak national debt. In point of fact, 
neither concession is likely to be made; on the contrary, 
Czechoslovakia may be presented with a bill for alleged 
damage suffered by the Sudeten Germans since 1918. 
Again, what is to be done about Czech currency in the 
transferred areas? Is the Czechoslovak National Bank ex- 
pected to redeem it all in foreign exchange? 

But even if these and similar unsettled questions were 
immediately decided, it would still be very difficult to put 
a figure upon Czechoslovakia’s immediate needs. All that 
can now be done is to enumerate some of the problems, all 
of them costing money, with which the state will be faced. 
The most urgent and tragic of these is, of course, the care 
of refugees. In spite of the provision in the Munich 
Agreement for a six months’ period during which Czechs 
and others left on the German side of the new frontiers 
may opt for Czech nationality, Prague has been flooded 
with Czechs, Jews and German Democrats, nearly all of 
them without means. If there are to be exchanges of popu- 





lation, this problem will be increased in magnitude. It is 
probable that hundreds of thousands of people will have 
to be supported for many months—some of them for 
years. Secondly, the Government will have to undertake 
heavy expenditures to reorganise the defences of the 
country. The new frontiers will be harder than the old to 
defend, and it is unlikely that Czechoslovakia will have 
such faith in the guarantees of her independence that she 
will be willing to neglect her own strength. It has been re- 
ported that the defences now surrendered to Germany cost 
£80 millions to construct. At least as much more will have 
to be found. The system of communications will have to be 
reorganised. The present main line between Prague and 
Brno goes through a German-speaking district, while the 
main line to North Slovakia and Ruthenia passes through 
the Teschen area now ceded to Poland. Many miles of 
new roads and railways will have to be built. Money 
is urgently required to maintain the stability of the 
currency, which has naturally been under attack in these 
last few weeks. It is understood that the whole of 
the British Government’s £10 millions was needed for 
this purpose—though its use in the exchange market would, 
of course, provide an equivalent amount of Czech currency 
for the Government’s internal needs. Finally, in this list of 
immediate needs, help may be needed for the banks of 
the country. The Czech banks have both assets and liabili- 
ties in the Sudeten areas, and while the liabilities will 
doubtless be enforced, the assets may prove to be unrea- 
lisable or incapable of transfer out of Germany. 

These are some of the purposes for which assistance is 
needed immediately. But they by no means complete the 
tale of Czechoslovakia’s losses. Many of her best industries 
will be lost to Germany and Poland. The extent of these 
losses can be estimated from the following figures, which 
are based on the official Census of 1930. In compiling 
these figures, we have assumed that all areas which, accord- 
ing to the Czech official figures, have a majority of Ger- 
mans will go to the Reich, together with a few border-line 
areas in the districts of Reichenberg (Liberec) and Eger 
(Cheb), and that the Teschen area will go to Poland. The 
figures show the number of workers in these districts in 
the different industries and the proportion they bore to the 
total for the whole Republic. It must be emphasised that 
the districts to be ceded are almost certainly larger than 
those here included, and the proportions are therefore 
minima : — 








Workers in 
German Proportion 
and Polish of total 
areas Per Cent. 
NE, BOD, ccncanpecncsssccssscessensses 58,240 “l 
sa ia ec et eacaptaceaueroats 39,226 61-8 
so cicsivachidanibtidensoicendssess 93,783 24:0 
CIE. siinccceeciesanscstnseesenenntn 14,373 34-6 
ET 1 0. dad ine cuadannaneeteensente 190,660 52-1 
PAPE ....ccrsccccccrccccscevcccscsvsscese 17,273 41-8 
I ac dcsnnckdinnttiacinecivnde 43,058 23:4 
Musical instruments .............5.06+ 5,992 79:0 
"ROD  cccocccececssocceeccvcccccsecccecese 1,911 68-1 
PRI: 2s os cacdecnaeuteneres ae 62,103 25-4 
Clothes and shoes ....sccccccssssescons 70,943 24:2 
Other industries ........ccecccccsceccces 164,959 27-6 
Total industry............+0. 762,521 33-3 


These are appalling losses to a country that is largely de- 
pendent upon its industry; and they are only slightly miti- 
gated by the fact that the newer and more efficient factories 
are generally in the Czech areas. 

The Czechoslovak balance of payments has hitherto been 
both sound and simple. Merchandise exports made up 82 
per cent. of the total credit items, and merchandise imports 
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77 per cent. of the total debit items in the 1936 estimate. 
In most years, exports have exceeded imports by between 
one and two milliard crowns, and this surplus is needed 
to make the invisible payments, e.g. for interest on the 
debt. Much the largest items in the export list are textiles 
and metal products, which together made up 45 per cent. 
of the total in 1937. But at least half of the textile indus- 
try and at least a quarter of the metal industry are now to 
be ceded. If the percentages in the above table are applied 
to the relevant items in the export total for 1937, it would 
seem that total exports of almost Ke. 12,000 millions in 
that year would have been reduced by at least Kc. 4,000 
millions without the Sudeten areas. 

The effect on imports is more difficult to estimate. The 
Czechoslovak balance of payments will not now have to 
bear the cost of imports of raw materials for the ceded 
industries. In textiles alone, this will be a relief of nearly 
14 milliards. Food imports will also presumably be re- 
duced. But on the other hand the Czech areas will now 
have to find foreign exchange for many of the goods they 
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previously obtained from the factories and mines of the 
German and Polish areas. Trade between the Czech and 
the German areas, hitherto so closely integrated, will now 
become increasingly one-sided, since the Czechs must have 
many of the Sudeten products to live, while German 
autarky will limit Czech exports to the ceded lands. On 
balance, the Czechs will be fortunate if their imports are 
reduced by half of the reduction in their exports. There 
will be a gap in the balance of payments, apart from capital 
movements, of at least two milliard crowns. 

Thus, on every hand the Prague Government will be 
pressed to find funds. At the same time, its revenue will be 
grievously impaired by the departure of about a quarter 
of its taxable citizens and the inevitable shrinkage of Cus- 
toms revenue. What all the demands will add up to before 
the country can complete the painful adjustment to its 
new role it is impossible to estimate. All that can be said 
with certainty is that the British Government’s £10 mil- 
lions will only cover a small corner of the needs. Our 
consciences cannot be so cheaply discharged. 


The Universal Provider 


S an avocation, shopping is familiar to the humblest 
A of us. As an industry, retail trade is a mystery. Well 
over half a million shops of all sorts and sizes serve us 
with our needs. The annual turnover of retail traders is 
something in the neighbourhood of £2,500 millions; and 
every year over £200 millions are paid out by shopkeepers 
in wages alone. 

Yet the history of shops and shopping has never been 
fully told. And there is a sad lack of precise facts about 
the economics of retail trading. As is perhaps inevitable, 
we know most about those gargantua, the department 
stores, the very large establishments with multifarious 
departments, selling an infinite variety of articles. But in 
our familiarity with the department store, we may forget 
that it is a conscious invention—and a recent one at that. 
When the shop proper grew out of the booth or the 
stall, when it took to itself glass windows and wooden 
shutters, the stallkeepers-turned-shopkeepers still relied 
upon their “connection,” upon a limited number of 
regular customers. They made little display of their wares; 
and in 1800 the largest shop in London employed only 
16 assistants. 

In the nineteenth century factories and mass production 
catered for larger markets and called for bigger shops to 
bridge the gap between producer and consumer. Machinery 
and steam caused a flood of cheap cottons to pour into 
drapers’ shops. Railways brought shoppers to town. Gas- 
lighting illuminated the streets and shop windows. 
Omnibuses carried customers to new shopping centres. The 
national income grew, and the new conditions called for 
something much larger and more bustling than the little 
local shops with their fixed clientele. 

Actually, it was the department store which constituted 
the first fundamental change in retail distribution during 
the Industrial Age, and it was the draper son of a York- 
shire corn factor who reaped the first fruits of the new 
idea. Mr R. S. Lambert, who caught up the whole spirit 
of the Railway Age in his biography of another Yorkshire- 
man, George Hudson, has now told the tale of nineteenth- 
century shopping in the story of William Whiteley, of 
Bayswater fame.* 

When Whiteley came to London, eighty-three years ago, 
London’s shops were perceptibly changing. Well-to-do 
people were still moving westward, and the new West 


* “The Universal Provider.” B R. S. Lambert. 08. 
277 pages. 10s. 6d. F ee 


Enders of Bayswater and Kensington were shopping in 
Oxford Street and Regent Street, in place of Poultry, 
Cheapside and St. Paul’s Churchyard. There were garish 
shops for the poor in Aldgate and Whitechapel and elegant 
establishments on Ludgate Hill. The residents of Blooms- 
bury were served with linens, woollens, silks and carpets by 
Shoolbred’s in Tottenham Court Road and with furniture 
by Maple’s and Heal’s. But the growing centres of shop- 
ping were further afield. Peter Robinson, haberdasher, 
Marshall and Snelgrove, drapers, and the 75-year-old 
drapery of Debenham and Pooley were established in 
Oxford Street. In Regent Street, the biggest and best- 
known shop was Swan and Edgar’s, silk mercers, linen 
drapers and hosiers. The Queen Anne firm of Fortnum and 
Mason’s did business in Piccadilly; and Harvey’s drapery 
was already in Knightsbridge. 

The young Yorkshire draper set out to excel all these. 
Several had added department to department within the 
limited range of drapery goods, but Whiteley aimed higher. 
As he learned the London trade with various firms, he 
conceived a new kind of shop, to sell everything his cus- 
tomers might want, to go further even than Stewart’s store 
in New York, where 2,000 employees sold all sorts of dry 
(i.e. manufactured) goods. At last, in 1863, Whiteley 
turned west to Bayswater to set up his own shop. There 
new and stately mansions in aristocratic terraces and well- 
kept squares were springing up, and Whiteley chose West- 
bourne Grove, where the rich and poor parts of the new 
West End met. 


On March 11, 1863, the morrow of the Prince of Wales’s 
wedding, Whiteley opened with three employees to sell 
ribbons, laces and fancy goods. Within a year he was 
employing fifteen assistants. In four years he had seventeen 
departments, with annual sales of over £43,000 and a net 
profit of more than £4,000. Thereafter, year by year, he 
laid shop to shop. Dressmaking, outfitting, costumes, tailor- 
ing, boots, hats and furnishings—thus Whiteley expanded 
his business. In 1872, he deliberately set out to be, in his 
own words, a Universal Provider. He opened a house 
agency, a refreshment room and a cleaning and dyeing 
service, and by 1874 employed over 1,500 men and 
women and served 4,000 customers daily. By 1876 
his net profits were larger than his whole turnover ten 
years earlier. 


Whiteley embarked in the ’seventies upon the sale of 
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furniture, china and glass, ironmongery, building, house 
decoration and hairdressing. In 1878 deposit and current 
accounts in the bank he now provided for his customers— 
and for his own capital needs—amounted to £32,000. 
And the enraged protests of the small shopkeepers of 
Westbourne Grove were swollen tenfold by the outcries of 
butchers and greengrocers when Whiteley’s began to sell 
provisions. The dream was coming true; Whiteley provided 
everything; he had an export department, a theatre-ticket 
agency, a poultry-farm, a market garden, and a free 
delivery service in London and the suburbs. He was 
bitterly unpopular, and very successful. His workers were 
no better off than shop assistants elsewhere; they worked 
nine to eleven hours a day in heat and under iron disci- 
pline; and they dwelt and slept in crowded and unhealthy 
quarters. But they were certainly no worse off than their 
fellows, and Whiteley’s Kildare clubs were the precursors 
of welfare schemes in modern retail trade. 

Five times between 1882 and 1887 fire raged in West- 
bourne Grove, at enormous cost to Whiteley, but the 
Universal Provider was undeterred. By now, however, 
London was catching him up. He was still the great pub- 
licist, with his laundry, his strawberry fields, his bus ser- 
vice, and his gigantic catering enterprises. He housed and 
fed King Cetewayo; supplied an elephant on demand and 
a second-hand coffin to order. But Harrods, the Civil Ser- 
vice and the Army and Navy Stores were soon hot on the 
trail of his many enterprises, and a still newer form of retail 
trade, the multiple shop, exemplified by Lipton’s, the 
Home and Colonial Stores and Lyons’, was putting in its 
first appearance. It was Whiteley, however, who had 
pointed the way to the great omnicompetent stores of to- 
day. In 1906 the firm’s properties covered 250 acres, 
employed 6,000 persons, included 159 departments as well 
as factories, works and depots. The turnover had reached 
the goal of £1,000,000 a year. 

A department store depends for its success on attract- 
ing more and more members of the public to its doors, on 
creating a shopping centre. Here Whiteley, as Mr Lambert’s 
shrewd and vivid survey shows so well, was supremely 
successful. He made shopping attractive. He gave his busi- 
ness a striking and convenient building. He convinced his 
customers that they would find their requirements behind 
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his counters. And he made Westbourne Grove, patronised 
by royalty itself, the rival even of Regent Street. 

Within his doors, too, Whiteley faced all the problems of 
finance, organisation and administration which still confront 
the store. Adding department to department meant more 
buyers and more managers, all specialists, and the task of 
central co-ordination was correspondingly involved. He ex- 
perienced, too, the costliness of his methods; to carry every 
article in stock that might possibly be wanted; to give 
credit terms; and, above all, to deliver goods free in ever- 
widening areas; all these services were highly expensive. 
Long before Whiteley suffered a violent end in 1906 his 
prices had ceased to be the lowest in town. He was catering 
for the lazy and luxurious shopper, no longer for all and 
sundry. But he had discovered and worked out the econo- 
mics of large store organisation. He had learned to spread 
buying and accountancy costs, overheads and management 
charges over a wider and wider field of expanding sales and 
quickly moving goods. He showed how easy it was to 
induce a customer making one purchase to make a dozen 
others—if the goods were there to buy. 

There are perhaps a thousand department stores to-day 
with an aggregate annual turnover of something like £150 
millions, including a dozen or so in the class, heralded by 
the Universal Provider, with an annual turnover of 
£1,000,000 or more each. But £150 millions is only a 
small fraction of the £2,500 millions: turned over by shop- 
keepers every year. Even if multiple shops, chain stores 
and co-operatives are added to the department stores, they 
still make up only about one-third of the total turnover; 
the specialist shop, the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker, the grocer and the greengrocer, and the small 
general shop remain. The average number of employees 
per shop in this country is only 2.4, and the average daily 
turnover per shop is under £10. The small traders of 
Westbourne Grove have not, in the long run, lost their 
battle with the Universal Provider. Only a small part of 
the tale of retail trade is told in Oxford Street, Regent 
Street and Knightsbridge; and a very high proportion of 
shops are still of the smallest possible size. Whiteley’s aim 
was to give the customer what he wanted. To all seeming 
he still wants a great many very small shops close at hand 
and easy to get at. 


Labour in New Zealand 


ESPITE its tradition of progressive politics, New 
Zealand has only had one Labour Government since 
the war. On Saturday next, that one Labour Government 
will attempt to secure from the electorate a renewal of the 
large Parliamentary majority it has enjoyed for the past 
three years. Mr Savage and his Cabinet assumed office late 
in 1935, They could hardly have chosen a more favourable 
moment. New Zealand, more than most countries, depends 
for its prosperity or depression upon the state of the export 
trades; and throughout the whole of the last three years the 
export trades have been rapidly reviving. The country’s 
farm produce exports—the foundation of its wealth—were 
almost half as large again in the 1937-38 season as in 
1934-35. In line with this increase, unemployment has 
fallen to one-fifth of its former figure (though changes in 
the methods of calculation have had something to do with 
the improvement), and the aggregate of private incomes 
has jumped from an estimate of £103 millions in 1934-35 
to £150 millions in 1936-37. New Zealand has been pros- 
perous under Labour rule; and it is not the habit of elec- 
torates to distinguish too carefully between good fortune 
and good management. 
The Government has carried out a crowded and 
ambitious programme of reform measures. Its first con- 


certed efforts were directed towards radically altering the 
monetary system of the country. The Reserve Bank was 
completely nationalised and given extensive powers to 
control the other trading banks by regulating the reserve 
ratios they must hold with it, to supervise the exchanges 
and control them should the need arise, and to make very 
large advances to the Government. The aim of the Bank 
was also redefined as that of aiding and implementing the 
financial policy of the Government in power. 

At the election of 1935 there had been much propaganda 
on Social Credit lines; and subsequently Mr Savage has 
periodically talked of “using the public credit” and 
“bursting the bonds of orthodox finance.” All that this 
appears to have implied is a moderate use of Reserve Bank 
funds, particularly for housing and for the financing of the 
scheme of guaranteed prices for agricultural products. 
Throughout, the Bank has shown a proportion of reserve to 
notes and demand liabilities of about 70 per cent., and in 
their annual report for 1938 the directors record that “ with 
the exception of the Primary Products Marketing Depart- 
ment overdrafts, all advances made by the Bank to the 
Government were repaid by the end of the financial year.” 
Some alarm, nevertheless, has been engendered by the 
Government’s financial policy or (perhaps more strongly) 
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by the tone of the talk that has accompanied it. There has 
been some small seepage of capital, and as a result of this 
and the flood of imports brought in by increased wages and 
expanded public works, the London funds of the Bank have 
shown a falling tendency. From May, 1937, to May, 1938, 
the exchange reserve of the Bank fell from £21 millions to 
£17.8 millions and the net overseas funds of the banks 
from £37.4 millions to £28.1 millions. That this should 
have happened during a period of almost maximum exports 
is a matter for serious concern. 

Satisfied with its control over the financial mechanism, 
the Government turned to its social and economic policy. 
This has advanced on four main fronts: pensions and social 
services have been expanded; wages have been raised; 
farmers have been guaranteed a satisfactory return for 
their produce; and an attempt has been made to invigorate 
and regulate production by extensive public works and a 
more complicated system of State supervision and control. 

As something of a climax to three years of dramatic 
legislation and continuous expansion of pensions and social 
services, an attempt was made in the last session of 
Parliament to co-ordinate these hitherto random and un- 
related activities and mould them into a coherent charter 
of social security—a charter of security against sickness, 
unemployment and most of the economic ills that man is 
heir to. The Social Security Act, which is to come into 
operation in April next, provides among its other benefits 
for a general free medical service, for a free maternity 
service, and for a pension of 30s. (subject to a means test) 
for all over sixty. Provision is also made for the gradual 
introduction of universal superannuation. It is a piece of 
legislation bold in imagination and boundless in possibility : 
it is a measure that is also big in cost. Mr Nash, the Finance 
Minister, relying to some extent on a rising national income 
in future years, calculates that he can meet the cost by 
imposing on every individual a registration fee of Ss. per 
annum in the case of women and 5s. per quarter in the 
case of men over twenty, and by raising the present 
employment promotion tax of 8d. in the £1 on all wages 
and incomes to ls. But there are many who think that Mr 
Nash will be very fortunate if his decidedly optimistic 
estimates are realised. 

The Government’s wage policy was pursued through that 
Antipodean invention, the Arbitration Court. The Court 
was instructed to fix a minimum basic wage on the basis 
of a loosely-defined standard of needs—£3 16s. a week was 
the minimum fixed—and to apply the forty-hour week 
wherever practicable. The Arbitration Court has lately 
shown a tendency to return its responsibility to the Govern- 
ment. It has declared that the inability of an industry to 
pay higher wages is no reason for not granting an increase 
and that it is the Government’s job to keep the industry 
alive. As a result of the policy of increasing labour costs, 
from 1935 to 1937 the index of weekly wage rates rose by 
21 per cent. (and by March, 1938, it had risen by 23.9 per 
cent.), and labour costs were further increased by the re- 
duction in hours. At first these gains were concentrated on 
industrial labour, but later farm workers received a fully 
equal increase. Naturally, prices were also driven up, but 
owing to many factors, including the favourable swing in 
the terms of trade and the close supervision established 
over prices by the Department of Industries and Com- 
merce, they have not risen proportionately with wages. 
Wholesale prices of internally produced goods rose by 
about 11 per cent. between 1935 and 1937—and the cost 
of living even less. But for an exporting country, it is the 
rise in costs of production rather than in domestic prices 
that is of fundamental importance. In her period of pros- 
perity, New Zealand has been able to afford such a radical 
increase in costs. But the real test of the policy—as, indeed, 
of all the Savage Government’s devices—will come when 
exports are declining. 


Important support at the election had come from the 
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small farmer, who was, of all people, most grievously hit 
by the depression, and who has, by reason of his central 
position, always dominated New Zealand politics. His 
reward was the system of State purchase of export produce 
at a fixed or “ guaranteed ” price. The crucial point in any 
scheme of guaranteed prices is, of course, the nature of 
the price fixed. In New Zealand no clear decision has been 
reached whether the price to be fixed is to be merely the 
average to which actual export prices will conform over 
a long period (which would be at least theoretically prac- 
ticable) or a price that would ensure the farmer an adequate 
return for his work, irrespective of the prices obtainable 
in the world market (which, however desirable, is almost 
certainly impossible of realisation). 

The scheme has only been applied to dairy produce as 
yet, though price control has also been extended to the 
internal market. Two seasons have been completed, in the 
first of which there was a net deficit of £272,000 and in 
the second a surplus of £113,000. The price for the com- 
ing season has just been announced: so far the price has 
been raised slightly for each succeeding season, and at the 
end of last season there was a special distribution of some 
of the surplus that had accrued. These trends, together 
with the fact that, despite two high price years, there 
should be a net deficit, however small, suggest that the 
measure will readily develop into a form of subsidy 
financed by a Reserve Bank overdraft. 

As was to be expected from an avowedly Socialist 
administration, there has been some extension of State 
control over industry. But it has not been excessive, and 
Mr Savage’s attitude has been moderate: “ The State is 
not entitled to interfere in any business from which the 
people—who constitute the market—are getting reasonable 
service . . . the Government will naturally inherit enough 
trouble without trying to run all the affairs of trade and 
industry.” The State monopoly of transport has been in- 
creased by extending the control of the railways over 
certain road transport services: the Reserve Bank and the 
broadcasting services have been nationalised, as has also 
the small and inefficient iron and steel industry, which has 
been endowed with a loan of £5,000,000 and a vigorous 
programme of expansion. A big change has also been made 
by the creation of the Bureau of Industry to foster indus- 
trial development and promote efficiency. Apart from 
prices, over which there is continuous supervision, control 
can be exercised, in the interests of efficiency, over the 
establishment of new and the amalgamation of old units 
in any trade. Many producers’ control boards and similar 
semi-monopolist institutions have been set up, the degree 
of State control being larger the greater the possibility of 
exploiting the local market. Typical of this extended 
bureaucratic control is the Pharmacy Plan, by which con- 
trol is exercised, under a Director of Pharmacy, over the 
numbers of retail chemists and the prices charged for dis- 
pensing; the retailers are also provided with the advantages 
of a large-scale buying organisation. 

This whole economic policy has obviously involved a 
heavy increase in expenditure, particularly as it has been 
accompanied by a vigorous public works and housing cam- 
paign. Both Mr Savage and Mr Nash have denounced the 
idea that public works should only be used to offset depres- 
sion, and regard them rather as a normal feature of State 
activity. Last year some £17 millions was spent in this way 
and another £20 millions is budgeted for the coming year, 
of which £14 millions is to be provided by a local loan. 
These are very large sums for a country with only one- 
thirtieth the population of the United Kingdom. Expen- 
diture from the Consolidated Fund, which had hovered 
about £24 millions from 1928 to 1935, rose to £25.9 
millions in 1936, to £30.7 millions in 1937 and to £35.2 
millions in 1938. The Budget estimate for 1938-39 antici- 
pates a level of expenditure very similar to that of the 
preceding year. Taxation returns have risen nobly to bear 
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this burden, from £25.5 millions in 1936 to £36.8 millions 
in 1938, enabling Mr Nash to show a series of small sur- 
pluses, though he has borrowed locally for public works 
purposes and has a Reserve Bank overdraft for the guaran- 
teed price. This expansion in revenue has required no great 
change in the actual rates of taxation; but it has dispelled 
any hope of a return to the lower pre-depression standard 
of taxation. There is much criticism of this failure to reduce 
taxation, even though the proportion of the national income 
taken in taxation is probably lower in New Zealand than 
in many other countries. 

In its financial policy, as elsewhere, however, the Gov- 
ernment has only been able to carry its policy through to 
success because of the prosperity of the last three years. 





The Final 


The following is the text of the White Paper issued on 
October 3rd, giving further documents in continuation of 
the White Paper reprinted in full in The Economist last 
week, 


No. 1. 


Personal Message sent by the Prime Minister to the Reichs- 
chancellor on September 28, 1938 


AFTER reading your letter I feel certain that you can get 
all essentials without war and without delay. 

I am ready to come to Berlin myself at once to discuss 
arrangements for transfer with you and representatives of 
Czech Government, together with representatives of France 
and Italy if you desire. 

I feel convinced we could reach agreement in a week. 
However much you distrust Prague Government’s inten- 
tions, you cannot doubt power of British and French 
Governments to see that promises are carried out fairly and 
fully and forthwith. As you know I have stated publicly 
that we are prepared to undertake that they shall be so 
carried out. 

I cannot believe that you will take responsibility of start- 
ing a world war which may end civilisation for the sake of 
a few days’ delay in settling this long-standing problem. 
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For electoral purposes, that prosperity can be attributed to 
the Government’s own policy. But it is much nearer to the 
truth to say that it is due to the generosity of the London 
buyers of butter and wool. The record of Mr Savage’s 
Government gives an admirable demonstration of the way 
in which a period of prosperity can be turned to the advan- 
tage of the wage-earners, the small farmers and those 
dependent upon social services. The outside world, whose 
interest in the Savage Government, for all its sympathy 
with the objects of the policies pursued, is necessarily that 
of an observer watching an experiment, will be almost 
disposed to hope that the Labour Party may stay in office 
until the next depression, to determine whether its policies 
can cope as successfully with adversity as with prosperity. 


Documents 


No. 2 


Personal Message sent by the Prime Minister to Signor 
Mussolini on September 28, 1938 


I HAVE to-day addressed last appeal to Herr Hitler to 
abstain from force to settle Sudeten problem, which I feel 
sure can be settled by a short discussion and will give him the 
essential territory, population and protection for both 
Sudetens and Czechs during transfer. I have offered myself 
to go at once to Berlin to discuss arrangements with German 
and Czech representatives and, if the Chancellor desires, 
representatives also of Italy and France. 

I trust your Excellency will inform German Chancellor 
that you are willing to be represented and urge him to agree 
to my proposal which will keep all our peoples out of war 
I have already guaranteed that Czech promises shall be 
carried out and feel confident full agreement could be reached 
in a week. 


No. 3 
Extract from Statement made by the Prime Minister to the 
House of Commons on September 28 announcing the 


Reichschancellor’s reply to the Message which he had 
sent to him that morning. 


“T HAVE something further to say to the House yet. [ 
have now been informed by Herr Hitler that he invites me 
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to meet him at Munich to-morrow morning. He has also 
invited Signor Mussolini and M. Daladier. Signor Mussolini 
has accepted, and I have no doubt M. Daladier will also 
accept. I need not say what my answer will be.” 


No. 4 


AGREEMENT CONCLUDED AT MUNICH ON 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1938 


GERMANY, the United Kingdom, France and Italy, taking 
into consideration the agreement, which has been already 
reached in principle for the cession to Germany of the 
Sudeten German territory, have agreed on the following 
terms and conditions governing the said cession and the 
measures consequent thereon, and by this agreement they 
each hold themselves responsible for the steps necessary to 
secure its fulfilment: — 


1. The evacuation will begin on the 1st October. 


2. The United Kingdom, France and Italy agree that 
the evacuation of the territory shall be completed by the 
10th October, without any existing installations having been 
destroyed and that the Czechoslovak Government will be 
held responsible for carrying out the evacuation without 
damage to the said installations. 


3. The conditions governing the evacuation will be laid 
down in detail by an international commission composed of 
representatives of Germany, the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy and Czechoslovakia. 


4. The occupation by stages of the predominantly 
German territory by German troops will begin on the 
Ist October. The four territories marked on the attached 
map (') will be occupied by German troops in the following 
order: the territory marked No. I on the Ist and 2nd of 
October, the territory marked No. II on the 2nd and 3rd of 
October, the territory marked No. III on the 3rd, 4th and 
5th of October, the territory marked No. IV on the 6th and 
7th of October. The remaining territory of preponderantly 
German character will be ascertained by the aforesaid inter- 
national commission forthwith and be occupied by German 
troops by the 10th of October. 


5. The international commission referred to in paragraph 
3 will determine the territories in which a plebiscite is to 
be held. These territories will be occupied by international 
bodies until the plebiscite has been completed. The same 
commission will fix the conditions in which the plebiscite is 
to be held, taking as a basis the conditions of the Saar 
plebiscite. The commission will also fix a date, not later than 
the end of November, on which the plebiscite will be held. 


6. The final determination of the frontiers will be carried 
out by the international commission. This commission will 
also be entitled to recommend to the four Powers, Germany, 
the United Kingdom, France and Italy, in certain excep- 
tional cases minor modifications in the strictly ethnographi- 
cal determination of the zones which are to be transferred 
without plebiscite. 


7. There will be a right of option into and out of trans- 
ferred territories, the option to be exercised within six months 
from the date of this agreement. A German-Czechoslovak 
commission shall determine the details of the option, consider 
ways of facilitating the transfer of population and settle 
questions of principle arising out of the said transfer. 


8. The Czechoslovak Government will within a period 
of four weeks from the date of this agreement release from 
their military and police forces any Sudeten Germans who 
may wish to be released, and the Czechoslovak Government 
will within the same period release Sudeten German prisoners 
who are serving terms of imprisonment for political offences. 


ADOLF HITLER. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
EDOUARD DALADIER. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
Munich, 
September 29, 1938. 


Annex to the Agreement 


His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and 
the French Government have entered into the above agree- 
ment on the basis that they stand by the offer, contained in 

(*) [The map on the previous page incorporates the information 


given on a sketch map printed in the White P. i 
a reproduction of it.—Ep., Econ.] mere FSS net 
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paragraph 6 of the Anglo-French proposals of the 19th Sep- 
tember, relating to an international guarantee of the new 
boundaries of the Czechoslovak State against unprovoked 
aggression. ; ae 

When the question of the Polish and Hungarian minorities 
in Czechoslovakia has been settled, Germany and Italy for 
their part will give a guarantee to Czechoslovakia. 


ADOLF HITLER. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
EDOUARD DALADIER. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
Munich, 
September 29, 1938. 


Declaration 


The Heads of the Governments of the four Powers declare 
that the problems of the Polish and Hungarian minorities in 
Czechoslovakia, if not settled within three months by agree- 
ment between the respective Governments, shall form the 
subject of another meeting of the Heads of the Governments 
of the four Powers bere present. 


ADOLF HITLER. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
EDOUARD DALADIER. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
Munich, 
September 29, 1938. 


Supplementary Declaration 


All questions which may arise out of the transfer of the 
territory shall be considered as coming within the terms of 
reference to the international commission. 


ADOLF HITLER. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
EDOUARD DALADIER. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
Munich, 
September 29, 1938. 


Composition of the International Commission 


The four Heads of Government here present agree that 
the international commission provided for in the agree- 
ment signed by them to-day, shall consist of the Secretary of 
State in the German Foreign Office, the British, French and 
Italian Ambassadors accredited in Berlin, and a representa- 
tive to be nominated by the Government of Czechoslovakia. 


ADOLF HITLER. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
EDOUARD DALADIER. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
Munich, 
September 29, 1938. 


We also append the text of the declaration signed by Herr 
Hitler and Mr Chamberlain on September 30th, which is not 
included in the White Paper:— 


We, the German Fuhrer and Chancellor and the British 
Prime Minister, have had a further meeting to-day and are 
agreed in recognising that the question of Anglo-German 
relations is of the first importance for the two countries and 
for Europe. 

We regard the agreement signed last night and the Anglo- 

n Naval Agreement as symbolic of the desire of our 
two peoples never to go to war with one another again. 

We are resolved that the method of consultation shall be 
the method adopted to deal with any other questions that 
May concern Our two countries, and we are determined to 
continue our efforts to remove possible sources of difference 
and thus to contribute to assure the peace of Europe. 


ADOLF HITLER. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Topics of 


Dr Benes.—The democratic countries of the world 
learnt with sorrow and regret on Wednesday afternoon that 
President Benes had resigned. If this act of renunciation by 
the man whose courage and poise throughout the crisis 
have been the admiration of the world had merely been 
a surrender to the undignified and abusive attacks which 
Herr Hitler has heaped upon him, the news would have 
been received with hot resentment. But the resignation 
means more than this. Dr Benes was one of the three 
creators of the Czechoslovakia of 1918. He guided the 
foreign policy of the new state for 17 years after the war; 
he, more than any other man, brought into being the 
Little Entente for the purpose of safeguarding the integrity 
of the new successor states. He was the architect of the 
alliances with France and Russia. Under his guidance the 
rdle of Czechoslovakia in the comity of nations at Geneva 
has become an increasingly more important one in the 
decades that have passed since the Great War. He symbo- 
lises in his person the international system of open diplo- 
macy and discussion which for the time being has been 
displaced by the method of power politics; he has stood for 
the independent statehood of Czechoslovakia and the other 
countries of Central Europe. But the new and truncated 
Czechoslovakia—if it survives the pains of its re-birth— 
must come to terms with its big neighbour; it can no longer 
afford to place its main reliance in alliances and in its 
membership of the League. Dr Benes’s past history—not 
merely the animosity of Herr Hitler—makes him a stum- 
bling-block to the pursuit of this new policy. He himself 
is the first to realise this, and it does him honour that with- 
out any sense of humiliation or defeat he has promptly 
taken a step which will lighten the difficulties of his 
beloved country. 


* * *« 


It is nevertheless a tragedy that events should have com- 
pelled the withdrawal from the stage of a man who has so 
much to contribute towards international peace and is both 
skilled and wise in the art of harmonising personal and 
national differences. In many important negotiations—as 
conciliator in the Anglo-Turkish dispute about Mosul, for 
example, and in the Disarmament Conference—he has 
made great contributions to peace. The decision of 1918 
which placed the Sudeten Germans under Czechoslovakia 
has been sharply criticised in these days by many who 
have not stopped to think how impossible it is to draw 
boundaries in Europe on a strictly racial basis. Czechs and 
Germans have lived together in Bohemia for centuries. The 
fault has been that steps were not taken in time to reconcile 
the Germans to their new citizenship. For this, Dr Benes 
cannot be blamed. In 1927 he objected so strongly to the 
centralisation of the state which was introduced in that year 
that he refused to sign the decree which brought in the new 
regime. He has, moreover, worked consistently for econo- 
mic disarmament between the countries of Danubia and, in 
particular, for reconciliation with Hungary. It is one of the 
ironies of history that he personally should pay the price 
for the dangerous, though intelligible, nationalism of his 
countrymen. During the years of his Presidency his country, 
which has been one of the few islands of refuge for German 
exiles, has been quietly bracing itself to stand against the 
rising menace of Nazi domination. But Czechoslovakia has 
given way to no panic dictatorship. Dr Benes himself has 
symbolised in his person the quiet courage and the demo- 
cratic traditions of a freedom-loving people. Dr Benes re- 
tires from the stage at a comparatively early age, but his 
place in history is already assured. 


* * * 


Munich Debated.—For four days this week Parlia- 
ment was engaged in discussing the Peace of Munich and, 
although striking departures from normal party lines were 
evident in several speeches, there was never any doubt in 
either house that Mr Chamberlain’s activities in averting 


the Week 


war would be handsomely approved. At the beginning 
of the week, indeed, it was widely believed that the deep 
and intense relief which was being felt in all quarters at 
Our escape from the horrors of hostilities would sweep 
Parliament and, if an early election was called for, the 
country in the Government’s favour. In the event, how- 
ever, as the debate proceeded and citizens and representa- 
tives alike found time to contemplate more calmly the 
consequences of what had happened, a strange mixture 
of sentiments was revealed. Certainly it became clear that 
the Government would not easily ride back to power 
in a November election with an augmented number of 
supporters, simply on a wave of emotion—though the threat 
of an election might restrain those Conservatives who 
were contemplating opposition. Indeed, most Members 
came soon to the view that a snap election, if it did result 
in Government successes, would be a piece of unscrupulous 
opportunism. From the very moment on Monday when 
Mr Duff Cooper spiked several of Mr Chamberlain’s tri- 
umphal guns by the statement he gave before the Prime 
Minister’s speech of his reasons for resigning from the 
Admiralty, there could be no doubt that probably a con- 
siderable majority of Members combined their relief and 
gratitude with many misgivings. There have been no more 
resignations from the Cabinet, though a handful of Min- 
isters who had sided with the First Lord of the Admiralty 
were known to be searching their consciences, and one, at 
least, to have almost taken the plunge more than once. 
And the forthright attacks of Mr Churchill, Mr Eden, Mr 
Amery, Mr Nicolson, Mr Cartland, Lord Lloyd and others 
upon the Munich terms and Mr Chamberlain’s methods, 
could not hide, by their weight and eloquence, the fact that 
scarcely more than a score of the Government’s own sup- 
porters were ready to translate their uneasiness into overt 
opposition. None, when it came to a division, was willing 
to go further than to abstain from voting. 


* * * 


Yet uneasiness was very widespread. Few Members, and 
indeed few citizens, could escape the feeling that Czecho- 
slovakia had been harshly and unjustly treated. Few, too, 
could avoid the reflection that Britain and France had 
suffered a serious diminution in strength and prestige. The 
number of Members ready to applaud the advance of 
Herr Hitler’s might in Europe was negligible. Mr 
Chamberlain’s promise of peace in our time soon faded 
into the background, and Government spokesmen, from 
the Prime Minister himself to Sir John Simon, laid stress 
upon the fact that “the drama was not ended,” that the 
state of emergency had not passed, and that re-armament 
must proceed with greatly renewed vigour. The general 
sense of the debates in both Houses was thus very far 
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from the unbridled optimism of the previous week-end. Dis- 
tastefully, the best was made of a bad job; Czechoslovakia 
which had been sacrificed must be thanked and aided; 
Britain must be strong. Relief won the day, and Mr 
Chamberlain was so far vindicated in what he had done. 
But, for the future, he was given carte blanche for no 
more than the mobilisation of all the country’s resources 
against, possible perils. On Monday, the Prime Minister 
seemed to suggest a policy of Four Powers without 
Russia. On Wednesday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hastened to repudiate this narrow conception, and to men- 
tion the Soviets by name. Parliament was pleased with 
Mr Chamberlain, but by no means ready to follow him 
into unknown paths with his new-found dictatorial friends. 


* * * 


Palestine.—If the size of a country’s weekly murder- 
roll constitutes its claim to space in the news, then Pales- 
tine ought to have reached first place on the front page 
of the daily Press last week; for, all through the crisis, 
there have many more deaths by violence in Palestine than 
in Central Europe. In Palestine, during the three months 
ended on September 30th, there have been 1,768 known 
casualties, of which 836 were deaths; and the actual figures 
must be higher, as there is no accurate return of the full 
losses of the Arab insurgents in the field. There were 100 
casualties in Palestine, more than half of which were 
deaths, between Thursday of last week and this last 
Sunday. This startling figure is partly accounted for by a 
pitched battle between Arab insurgents and British troops 
which was fought near Ramallah last Saturday. And last 
Sunday the toll was increased by an Arab massacre of Jews 
at Tiberias, in which as many as nineteen Jewish lives were 
taken, including those of three women and ten children. 
Mr Malcolm MacDonald, who was later in conference with 
the High Commissioner for Palestine, announced on Wed- 
nesday that additional security measures would be taken. 
Two cavalry regiments and one battalion are proceeding to 
Palestine from this country, a further three battalions from 
India, and in Palestine itself the British section of the 
police is being reinforced by several hundred ex-service- 
men. In the Palestine section of the police, duties are being 
rearranged so as to avoid the contingency of Arabs being 
pitted against their fellow nationals, by an extended em- 
ployment of Jews. The Foreign Minister*of Iraq conferred 
with Mr MacDonald on Thursday; and it is thought that 
the question of Palestine figured in the conversation. But 
it is no exaggeration to say that the Palestinian situation to- 
day is as critical as the European situation was ten days 
ago. The only ray of light is reflected from the Prime 
Minister’s announcement, in the House of Commons on 
Monday, that he does not intend to rest from his labours 
for the healing of Europe’s wounds—for the present race- 
war in Palestine is in truth one of Europe’s wounds, in 
spite of the geographical accident that the scene of this 
local tragedy happens to lie in Asia. The new factor which, 
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during these last years, has made the execution of the 
British mandate for Palestine finally impossible has been 
the sudden vast increase of the pressure of Jewish immigra- 
tion in consequence of the wave of anti-Semitism in 
Germany and other parts of Central Europe. In the next 
instalment of Mr Chamberlain’s work, will he take up with 
Herr Hitler the urgent question of relaxing the persecution 
of racial, religious and ideological minorities in the totali- 
tarian States? And when the peacemakers come to the 
point of redistributing Europe’s colonies, will they think of 
finding a colony for the Jews as well as for the Germans? 
It is only within this much larger framework of peaceful 
change in Europe and in Africa that the Jewish pressure 
on Palestine can be relaxed to a point at which a Jewish- 
Arab détente will become practical politics. There is no 
time to lose. 


* * * 


France and the Crisis.—That special powers should 
be accorded to M. Daladier after and not before the crisis 
is significant of more than rocky French finances. When 
the full tale of these days comes to be reckoned up it may 
after all be found that the decisive factor turned not on the 
tenor of conversations in Germany or Whitehall, nor on the 
mobilisation of the British Fleet, but on the lack of unity 
which was present throughout the negotiations both within 
the French nation at large and within the French Cabinet. 
One group wished to negotiate until the last moment had 
come and the last bargaining counter, if need be, surren- 
dered; the opposing group, like Mr Duff Cooper, was for 
returning threat by counter-threat. Between these two posi- 
tive views fluctuated the puzzled understanding of the 
French nation, ready to fight but very reluctant to believe 
that fighting was necessary. On the one hand, MM. 
Daladier, Bonnet and Chautemps, backed by supporters 
of the Right who included M. Flandin, journalists like 
M. Maurras, and some of the Radicals; on the other hand, 
MM. Mandel and Reynaud, with all the organs of the 
Left and influential politicians like M. Blum, demanding 
a firm stand. In the event there was no real “ united front,” 
of the kind which appeared most emphatically in Great 
Britain, about what should be done in the last resort: there 
was, indeed, a vacillation which meant an inevitable 
weakening in diplomatic strength. As things went, the first 
group carried the day. Returning from Munich tired and 
perhaps disheartened, the Prime Minister was greeted with 
flowers and grateful cheers in the streets of Paris. 


* * * 


Rejoicings at the peace were never free from doubts 
tinctured with shame at the sacrifices demanded of Czecho- 
slovakia; and counting the cost of what those sacrifices 
would mean to France herself began as soon as the peace 
terms became known. Apprehension of the future was 
heightened by the Chamberlain-Hitler declaration: com- 
mentators demanded of their readers the meaning of this 
strange by-product of the Four Power talks, squaring so 
clumsily as it did with the Entente Cordiale, and cast 
gloomy reflections on what many considered France’s 
weakened position. Hot on the heels of these anxious 
doubts came fresh fears of impending monetary difficulties. 
And although these difficulties, being temporary, will pass, 
there is in France a growing realisation that the new situa- 
tion brings with it new elements which will not pass. The 
Soviet and Polish alliances have clearly lost much of their 
force: nobody could be surprised if they were to lose all 
their force. An Ambassador is being hastened on his way 
to Rome lest France be left out of the Anglo-Italian talks; 
and if they are not careful the Quai d’Orsay will soon be 
dancing to a Roman tune. Barthou’s vision of a resolute 
France stretching out an arm to the wavering nations be- 
yond the Oder and the Danube, and binding them together 
in mighty defence of the status quo, fades before another 
vision: the vision of men like M. Flandin, of a France 
bereft of allies and hemmed in by enemies, withdrawn from 
all her outposts for a final stand upon the Maginot Line. 
ae vision is painful; but only time can erase its possi- 

ilities. 
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Poland Favours Partition.—Since the eighteenth 
century the Poles have been notorious for their political 
folly, but in compensation they have enjoyed a reputation 
for political chivalry. They suffered for their loyalty to their 
French benefactor Napoleon when fortune turned against 
him; and for a century they gave their lives on behalf of 
many lost causes besides their own. As a resultof the present 
Polish Government’s handling of affairs during September, 
1938, Poland’s reputation for political unwisdom will have 
been (if that is possible) enhanced, while her good name 
for chivalry will have been undeniably lost. Meanness and 
pettiness have been the keynotes of Polish conduct; and 
these unpleasant qualities were shown at their worst in the 
Jast act, which followed the Four-Power agreement at 
Munich. At Munich, in the night of September 29th-30th, 
it was agreed that, if the question of the Polish and Hun- 
garian minorities in Czechoslovakia had not been settled 
within three months by agreement between the respective 
Governments, they should form the subject of a further 
meeting between the four Heads of Governments of the 
Great Powers; as a pledge, it was further agreed that the 
prospective German and Italian guarantees of Czecho- 
slovakia’s new frontiers should not be given until after a 
settlement of the Polish and Hungarian minority ques- 
tions had been reached. In other words, Poland had a 
Four-Power guarantee that she and her minority in 
Czechoslovakia should receive as favourable treatment as 
Germany and the German minority. Colonel Beck might 
well have been content to win so great a reward from other 
statesmen’s efforts. Instead, he and his colleagues seem 
to have had no room for any feeling but one of pique at 
their not having been invited into the Council Chamber 
of the Big Four; and, acting on this feeling, they did their 
worst to upset the peace of Europe again the moment after 
it had been saved by a hair’s breadth. During the same 
night of the 29th-30th the Polish Government sent Prague 
an ultimatum, expiring at 2 p.m. on Saturday, demanding 
the occupation of the Czech part of Teschen on that day 
and the further occupation of a larger area (including Czechs 
as well as Poles) by the 10th. For this childish purpose of 
keeping abreast of Herr Hitler’s dates, the Polish Govern- 
ment flouted the protests of the French, British and 
German Ambassadors on Saturday morning. Prague cap- 
itulated perforce; and the Polish Army has marched in. 
But what is going to be the next chapter in the history of 
a post-war Polish Republic which, in its national compo- 
sition, is a replica of Czechoslovakia on a larger scale? In 
Poland, as in Czechoslovakia, between a quarter and a 
third of the population does not belong to the ruling 
nationality—and does not wish to belong to the post-war 
State. In Poland, as in Czechoslovakia, one of the unwill- 
ing subject minorities is German. How long will the Poles 
have to wait for the Fourth Partition they have now so 
oe encouraged? And where will they then find 

riends? 





* * * 


Hungary’s Discretion.—Hungary, like Poland, has 
been assured, in the Four-Power agreement of Munich, 
that she and her minority shall receive no less favourable 
terms than those which Germany and her minority have 
obtained from Czechoslovakia. Unlike Poland, Hungary 
seems to have made up her mind to wait until she is 
helped, instead of snatching from the dish before the 
carver has had time to finish his job. No doubt Hungary 
has been assisted in her choice of this path of discretion by 
the attitude of some of her neighbours. Roumania and 
Jugoslavia are reported to have told her that, if she attacks 
Czechoslovakia, they will honour their undertakings to 
Czechoslovakia under the statute of the Little Entente. 
And Czechoslovakia could accept the military aid of her 
two South-East European allies without laying herself open 
to a German charge of Bolshevism which would have been 
the awkward consequence (as a Czech spokesman has 
pointed out) of accepting the aid of the Soviet Union, 
whether against Poland or against Germany herself. It has 
been arranged between Budapest and Prague that nego- 
tiations are to take place, and it is not too much to hope 
that these will have resulted, long before the Munich term 
of three months is up, in an amicable agreement on fair 
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lines. To disentangle from the Slovaks the Magyars now 
under Czechoslovak rule will present as difficult a 
geographical problem as the disentangling of the Bohemian 
and Moravian Germans from the Czechs; and in this case, 
as in that, a clear cut will require an extensive exchange 
of populations. 


* * * 


In the past, Hungarian nationalists have demanded an 
integral restoration of the territories of the Crown of St. 
Stephen; and this, vis-a-vis Czechoslovakia, would mean a 
retrocession to Hungary of Slovakia itself, and not merely 
of Slovakia’s Magyar fringe. Now that Herr Hitler has 
renounced the acquisition of all Bohemia and Moravia 
(which would have been the practical result of the Godes- 
berg ultimatum), any Hungarian demand for the whole of 
Slovakia is presumably likewise out of court. As it is, 
Hungarian demands made known in Prague on Monday 
and Tuesday asked for immediate negotiations on the trans- 
fer of territory. To ensure “a friendly atmosphere ” the 
Hungarian Government suggested that all Magyar political 
prisoners be freed, that all Magyar soldiers in the Czecho- 
slovakian Army be released, that local civil guards replace 
the State police, and that a token occupation of two fron- 
tier towns be made by the Hungarian Army. Changes in 
the Prague Government have held up reply to these sug- 
gestions. They coincided with fresh Slovak autonomy 
demands, M. Cermak, the Slovak Minister in the original 
Sirovy Cabinet, having resigned; but, as if to set off the 
reported Hungarian demand for all territory south of a 
line drawn between Bratislava and Uzhorad, which would 
cut off many Slovaks, the executive of a new Slovak 
Party formed on Wednesday night denied any inten- 
tion to secede and declared for co-operation with the 
Czechs and the Ruthenians. Even if Hungary did still 
demand Slovakia, we may already hazard the guess 
that Herr Hitler would be one of the promptest to 
intervene on Czechoslovakia’s behalf. So long as the 
“rump” of Czechoslovakia survives as a state, Slovakia 
insulates Hungary and Poland from one another; and 
Germany will wish to keep these two neighbours of hers 
insulated for precisely the reason that is making them eager 
to possess a common frontier. If Hungary joins hands with 
Poland, Germany’s eastward advance is barred; if Slovakia 
remains in Czechoslovakia, Germany’s advance is still 
open. In the next chapter of the story we may expect to see 
an entente between Germany and a Czechoslovakia who 
will no longer possess a subject German minority, while 
Hungary (with her 400,000 Germans) and Poland (with 
her 750,000) will begin to feel the German breeze. The 
Hungarians appear to be seeing ahead rather more clearly 
than their fellow dupes at Warsaw. 


* * * 


Russia’s Part.—One of the major mysteries of the 
last few weeks is the réle of Russia and the place that is 
reserved for her in the new alignment of Europe. It may 
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from the unbridled optimism of the previous week-end. Dis- 
tastefully, the best was made of a bad job; Czechoslovakia 
which had been sacrificed must be thanked and aided; 
Britain must be strong. Relief won the day, and Mr 
Chamberlain was so far vindicated in what he had done. 
But, for the future, he was given carte blanche for no 
more than the mobilisation of all the country’s resources 
against possible perils. On Monday, the Prime Minister 
seemed to suggest a policy of Four Powers without 
Russia. On Wednesday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hastened to repudiate this narrow conception, and to men- 
tion the Soviets by name. Parliament was pleased with 
Mr Chamberlain, but by no means ready to follow him 
into unknown paths with his new-found dictatorial friends. 


* * “ae 


Palestine.—If the size of a country’s weekly murder- 
roll constitutes its claim to space in the news, then Pales- 


- tine ought to have reached first place on the front page 


of the daily Press last week; for, all through the crisis, 
there have many more deaths by violence in Palestine than 
in Central Europe. In Palestine, during the three months 
ended on September 30th, there have been 1,768 known 
casualties, of which 836 were deaths; and the actual figures 
must be higher, as there is no accurate return of the full 
losses of the Arab insurgents in the field. There were 100 
casualties in Palestine, more than half of which were 
deaths, between Thursday of last week and this last 
Sunday. This startling figure is partly accounted for by a 
pitched battle between Arab insurgents and British troops 
which was fought near Ramallah last Saturday. And last 
Sunday the toll was increased by an Arab massacre of Jews 
at Tiberias, in which as many as nineteen Jewish lives were 
taken, including those of three women and ten children. 
Mr Malcolm MacDonald, who was later in conference with 
the High Commissioner for Palestine, announced on Wed- 
nesday that additional security measures would be taken. 
Two cavalry regiments and one battalion are proceeding to 
Palestine from this country, a further three battalions from 
India, and in Palestine itself the British section of the 
police is being reinforced by several hundred ex-service- 
men. In the Palestine section of the police, duties are being 
rearranged so as to avoid the contingency of Arabs being 
pitted against their fellow nationals, by an extended em- 
ployment of Jews. The Foreign Minister of Iraq conferred 
with Mr MacDonald on Thursday; and it is thought that 
the question of Palestine figured in the conversation. But 
it is no exaggeration to say that the Palestinian situation to- 
day is as critical as the European situation was ten days 
ago. The only ray of light is reflected from the Prime 
Minister’s announcement, in the House of Commons on 
Monday, that he does not intend to rest from his labours 
for the healing of Europe’s wounds—for the present race- 
war in Palestine is in truth one of Europe’s wounds, in 
spite of the geographical accident that the scene of this 
local tragedy happens to lie in Asia. The new factor which, 
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during these last years, has made the execution of the 
British mandate for Palestine finally impossible has been 
the sudden vast increase of the pressure of Jewish immigra- 
tion in consequence of the wave of anti-Semitism in 
Germany and other parts of Central Europe. In the next 
instalment of Mr Chamberlain’s work, will he take up with 
Herr Hitler the urgent question of relaxing the persecution 
of racial, religious and ideological minorities in the totali- 
tarian States? And when the peacemakers come to the 
point of redistributing Europe’s colonies, will they think of 
finding a colony for the Jews as well as for the Germans? 
It is only within this much larger framework of peaceful 
change in Europe and in Africa that the Jewish pressure 
on Palestine can be relaxed to a point at which a Jewish- 
Arab détente will become practical politics. There is no 
time to lose. 


* * * 


France and the Crisis.—That special powers should 
be accorded to M. Daladier after and not before the crisis 
is significant of more than rocky French finances. When 
the full tale of these days comes to be reckoned up it may 
after all be found that the decisive factor turned not on the 
tenor of conversations in Germany or Whitehall, nor on the 
mobilisation of the British Fleet, but on the lack of unity 
which was present throughout the negotiations both within 
the French nation at large and within the French Cabinet. 
One group wished to negotiate until the last moment had 
come and the last bargaining counter, if need be, surren- 
dered; the opposing group, like Mr Duff Cooper, was for 
returning threat by counter-threat. Between these two posi- 
tive views fluctuated the puzzled understanding of the 
French nation, ready to fight but very reluctant to believe 
that fighting was necessary. On the one hand, MM. 
Daladier, Bonnet and Chautemps, backed by supporters 
of the Right who included M. Flandin, journalists like 
M. Maurras, and some of the Radicals; on the other hand, 
MM. Mandel and Reynaud, with all the organs of the 
Left and influential politicians like M. Blum, demanding 
a firm stand. In the event there was no real “ united front,” 
of the kind which appeared most emphatically in Great 
Britain, about what should be done in the last resort: there 
was, indeed, a vacillation which meant an inevitable 
weakening in diplomatic strength. As things went, the first 
group carried the day. Returning from Munich tired and 
perhaps disheartened, the Prime Minister was greeted with 
flowers and grateful cheers in the streets of Paris. 


* * * 


Rejoicings at the peace were never free from doubts 
tinctured with shame at the sacrifices demanded of Czecho- 
slovakia; and counting the cost of what those sacrifices 
would mean to France herself began as soon as the peace 
terms became known. Apprehension of the future was 
heightened by the Chamberlain-Hitler declaration: com- 
mentators demanded of their readers the meaning of this 
strange by-product of the Four Power talks, squaring so 
clumsily as it did with the Entente Cordiale, and cast 
gloomy reflections on what many considered France’s 
weakened position. Hot on the heels of these anxious 
doubts came fresh fears of impending monetary difficulties. 
And although these difficulties, being temporary, will pass, 
there is in France a growing realisation that the new situa- 
tion brings with it new elements which will not pass. The 
Soviet and Polish alliances have clearly lost much of their 
force: nobody could be surprised if they were to lose all 
their force. An Ambassador is being hastened on his way 
to Rome lest France be left out of the Anglo-Italian talks; 
and if they are not careful the Quai d’Orsay will soon be 
dancing to a Roman tune. Barthou’s vision of a resolute 
France stretching out an arm to the wavering nations be- 
yond the Oder and the Danube, and binding them together 
in mighty defence of the status guo, fades before another 
vision: the vision of men like M. Flandin, of a France 
bereft of allies and hemmed in by enemies, withdrawn from 
all her outposts for a final stand upon the Maginot Line. 


That vision is painful; but only time can erase its possi- 
bilities. 
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Poland Favours Partition.—Since the eighteenth 
century the Poles have been notorious for their political 
folly, but in compensation they have enjoyed a reputation 
for political chivalry. They suffered for their loyalty to their 
French benefactor Napoleon when fortune turned against 
him; and for a century they gave their lives on behalf of 
many lost causes besides their own. As a resultof the present 
Polish Government’s handling of affairs during September, 
1938, Poland’s reputation for political unwisdom will have 
been (if that is possible) enhanced, while her good name 
for chivalry will have been undeniably lost. Meanness and 
pettiness have been the keynotes of Polish conduct; and 
these unpleasant qualities were shown at their worst in the 
Jast act, which followed the Four-Power agreement at 
Munich. At Munich, in the night of September 29th-30th, 
it was agreed that, if the question of the Polish and Hun- 
garian minorities in Czechoslovakia had not been settled 
within three months by agreement between the respective 
Governments, they should form the subject of a further 
meeting between the four Heads of Governments of the 
Great Powers; as a pledge, it was further agreed that the 
prospective German and Italian guarantees of Czecho- 
slovakia’s new frontiers should not be given until after a 
settlement of the Polish and Hungarian minority ques- 
tions had been reached. In other words, Poland had a 
Four-Power guarantee that she and her minority in 
Czechoslovakia should receive as favourable treatment as 
Germany and the German minority. Colonel Beck might 
well have been content to win so great a reward from other 
statesmen’s efforts. Instead, he and his colleagues seem 
to have had no room for any feeling but one of pique at 
their not having been invited into the Council Chamber 
of the Big Four; and, acting on this feeling, they did their 
worst to upset the peace of Europe again the moment after 
it had been saved by a hair’s breadth. During the same 
night of the 29th-30th the Polish Government sent Prague 
an ultimatum, expiring at 2 p.m. on Saturday, demanding 
the occupation of the Czech part of Teschen on that day 
and the further occupation of a larger area (including Czechs 
as well as Poles) by the 10th. For this childish purpose of 
keeping abreast of Herr Hitler’s dates, the Polish Govern- 
ment flouted the protests of the French, British and 
German Ambassadors on Saturday morning. Prague cap- 
itulated perforce; and the Polish Army has marched in. 
But what is going to be the next chapter in the history of 
a post-war Polish Republic which, in its national compo- 
sition, is a replica of Czechoslovakia on a larger scale? In 
Poland, as in Czechoslovakia, between a quarter and a 
third of the population does not belong to the ruling 
nationality—and does not wish to belong to the post-war 
State. In Poland, as in Czechoslovakia, one of the unwill- 
ing subject minorities is German. How long will the Poles 
have to wait for the Fourth Partition they have now so 
oe encouraged? And where will they then find 

riends? 


a * * 


Hungary’s Discretion.—Hungary, like Poland, has 
been assured, in the Four-Power agreement of Munich, 
that she and her minority shall receive no less favourable 
terms than those which Germany and her minority have 
obtained from Czechoslovakia. Unlike Poland, Hungary 
seems to have made up her mind to wait until she is 
helped, instead of snatching from the dish before the 
carver has had time to finish his job. No doubt Hungary 
has been assisted in her choice of this path of discretion by 
the attitude of some of her neighbours. Roumania and 
Jugoslavia are reported to have told her that, if she attacks 
Czechoslovakia, they will honour their undertakings to 
Czechoslovakia under the statute of the Little Entente. 
And Czechoslovakia could accept the military aid of her 
two South-East European allies without laying herself open 
to a German charge of Bolshevism which would have been 
the awkward consequence (as a Czech spokesman has 
pointed out) of accepting the aid of the Soviet Union, 
whether against Poland or against Germany herself. It has 
been arranged between Budapest and Prague that nego- 
tations are to take place, and it is not too much to hope 
that these will have resulted, long before the Munich term 
of three months is up, in an amicable agreement on fair 


lines. To disentangle from the Slovaks the Magyars now 
under Czechoslovak rule will present as difficult a 
geographical problem as the disentangling of the Bohemian 
and Moravian Germans from the Czechs; and in this case, 
as in that, a clear cut will require an extensive exchange 
of populations. 

* * * 


In the past, Hungarian nationalists have demanded an 
integral restoration of the territories of the Crown of St. 
Stephen; and this, vis-a-vis Czechoslovakia, would mean a 
retrocession to Hungary of Slovakia itself, and not merely 
of Slovakia’s Magyar fringe. Now that Herr Hitler has 
renounced the acquisition of all Bohemia and Moravia 
(which would have been the practical result of the Godes- 
berg ultimatum), any Hungarian demand for the whole of 
Slovakia is presumably likewise out of court. As it is, 
Hungarian demands made known in Prague on Monday 
and Tuesday asked for immediate negotiations on the trans- 
fer of territory. To ensure “a friendly atmosphere” the 
Hungarian Government suggested that all Magyar political 
prisoners be freed, that all Magyar soldiers in the Czecho- 
Slovakian Army be released, that local civil guards replace 
the State police, and that a token occupation of two fron- 
tier towns be made by the Hungarian Army. Changes in 
the Prague Government have held up reply to these sug- 
gestions. They coincided with fresh Slovak autonomy 
demands, M. Cermak, the Slovak Minister in the original 
Sirovy Cabinet, having resigned; but, as if to set off the 
reported Hungarian demand for all territory south of a 
line drawn between Bratislava and Uzhorad, which would 
cut off many Slovaks, the executive of a new Slovak 
Party formed on Wednesday night denied any inten- 
tion to secede and declared for co-operation with the 
Czechs and the Ruthenians. Even if Hungary did still 
demand Slovakia, we may already hazard the guess 
that Herr Hitler would be one of the promptest to 
intervene on Czechoslovakia’s behalf. So long as the 
“rump” of Czechoslovakia survives as a state, Slovakia 
insulates Hungary and Poland from one another; and 
Germany will wish to keep these two neighbours of hers 
insulated for precisely the reason that is making them eager 
to possess a common frontier. If Hungary joins hands with 
Poland, Germany’s eastward advance is barred; if Slovakia 
remains in Czechoslovakia, Germany’s advance is still 
open. In the next chapter of the story we may expect to see 
an entente between Germany and a Czechoslovakia who 
will no longer possess a subject German minority, while 
Hungary (with her 400,000 Germans) and Poland (with 
her 750,000) will begin to feel the German breeze. The 
Hungarians appear to be seeing ahead rather more clearly 
than their fellow dupes at Warsaw. 


* * * 


Russia’s Part.—One of the major mysteries of the 
last few weeks is the réle of Russia and the place that is 
reserved for her in the new alignment of Europe. It may 
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be useful to recount in brief the story of Soviet diplomacy 
during the crisis. It comes into the open on September 
10th, when M. Litvinov and M. Petrescu-Comnen were 
said to have included in their Geneva talks the question of 
the transport of Russian war materials across Bessarabia. 
Roumania, the rumour went, would allow that passage pro- 
vided that France and Britain were involved in the war. 
During Mr Chamberlain’s mediatory efforts Soviet 
comment remained strictly orthodox—indeed, the Soviet 
attitude throughout has tended to err on the side of self- 
righteousness. Charges that concessions were being made 
to appease the aggressors (“ trembling before the dictators, 
as M. Litvinov was to put it) accompanied appeals to the 
democracies to stand firm; but already by September 17th 
the Geneva correspondent of Izvestid had reported British 
initiatives for the organisation of a Four-Power Conference 
which should exclude the U.S.S.R. On September 21st the 
Soviet Foreign Minister revealed at Geneva that “ when 
asked by the French Government, a few days before the 
meeting of the League, what was the Soviet attitude in the 
event of an attack on Czechoslovakia, he replied that the 
Soviet Government intended to fulfil their obligations and 
to afford assistance to Czechoslovakia by the ways open to 
them.” This assistance was, of course, dependent on the 
French, a point which M. Litvinov emphasised two days 
later, stating that Czechoslovakia had not raised the 
question of Soviet assistance apart from French 
intervention. 
* * * 


The only important Anglo-Soviet exchange of views 
which seems to have taken place in all this time was a 
meeting between M. Litvinov and Lord De La Warr at 
Geneva on September 23rd. On the same day the Polish 
Government received a Soviet note which pointed out in 
forcible terms that invasion of Czechoslovakia would cancel 
the Soviet-Polish non-aggression pact; and that this was 
no idle warning appeared evident from stories which came 
in of large troop concentrations in the recently reorganised 
Kiev and White Russian military districts. At any rate, 
Warsaw took the note in the spirit it was intended, denying 
that they thought of invading what they picturesquely 
called “ the lands beyond the Olza.” In short, the U.S.S.R. 
could with good reason declare what they now repeat with 
fervour, that at no time was the Soviet attitude in doubt; 
and their condemnation of the Munich agreement is as 
logical as it is natural. The Soviet Government is, of 
course, in a very pretty position for denouncing the way in 
which the peace was kept; and they have lost no time in 
dissociating themselves from the negotiations and from the 
settlement. But there is no certain indication yet of the 
line that Russia will pursue in future. Sir John Simon has 
said that the British Government would welcome a Russian 
guarantee for the new Czechoslovakia. But whether it will 
be given is more doubtful. We may hazard the guess that 
it will require some active solicitation of Moscow by 
London and Paris to prevent the great power of Russia 
retreating into isolation—and the further guess that that 
active solicitation will unfortunately not be forthcoming. 


* * * 


Outlook Uncertain.—It is too soon yet to say 
how the snatching of peace from what seemed to be the 
impending conflagration of Europe is likely to affect pros- 
pects for industry and trade. Extreme relief has given 
most markets an appearance of fresh confidence, but the 
search for sure grounds upon which to base an optimistic 
forecast is not very fruitfully rewarded. It is extremely 
probable that, so far from falling on the promise of peace 
in our time, re-armament expenditure will rise, and the 
vacuum in industrial demand which would succeed the 
abatement of munitions orders will be indefinitely post- 
poned. Even so, as the course of events this year has shown, 
re-armament is not enough to compensate for cyclical 
slackening in industries not directly affected by Govern- 
ment orders, or even in those, such as iron and steel, whose 
concern with armaments is direct. Textiles and coal, to 
take only two examples, are dependent for their prosperity 
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upon trade with countries overseas. For many months both 
of these industries have been depressed; and it is far from 
certain that the Peace of Munich will lead to that assured 
confidence in the world which alone could serve as the 
basis of any appreciable expansion in normal trading. It 
is true that the reconciliation with Signor Mussolini which 
is rumoured to be on foot might markedly improve pros- 
pects for our exports in the Mediterranean. But it is equally 
true that the acquisition of Sudetenland by Germany and 
the intensification of the German drive in South-East 
Europe must in many ways further weaken the position of 
British exporters in a region where already they are on the 
defensive. For the moment, economic disarmament is no 
less unlikely than military. 


* * * 


Thus, immediate political and industrial signs are, to 
say the least, not favourable. There are many who believe, 
with Mr Colin Clark, that the upturn in the cycle, cer- 
tainly in its purely British aspects, is not due before 1939 
at the earliest. The September employment returns (dis- 
cussed in detail on page 85) were not encouraging; and 
next month’s report from the Commissioner for the 
Special Areas will tell, on balance, a gloomy tale. Yet there 
is one vitally important factor which should counteract 
any tendency towards undue pessimism about the economic 
outlook. Recovery in the United States has not perhaps 
proceeded so rapidly as some optimists had hoped; but the 
August indices of industrial output and building activity 
in that country (reported on page 66) suggest that steady 
revival is going on, and informed observers are convinced 
that the upward trend has been continued in September. 
If this is so—and it is to be remembered that American 
business, too, is not uninfluenced by political considera- 
tions, especially during an election campaign—then the 
powerful magnet of American demand may galvanise our 
primary producing customers into new life, and economic 
activity all over the world, and not least in this country, 
will benefit accordingly. The hopes of the Old World still 
rest, as they have done for so many months, upon the New. 


* * * 


Air Raid Precautions Campaign.—The nation-wide 
campaign to bring the country’s precautions against attack 
from the air up to full strength, which was projected many 
weeks ago, began on October 3rd according to plan. The 
Home Secretary did not inaugurate the drive with a speech, 
as had been intended; the grim lessons of a fortnight’s 
intensive improvisation had made public exhortation 
scarcely necessary. The Government has made it known 
that the enrolment and training of volunteers must proceed 
with all speed; and the distribution of seven million enrol- 
ment forms by hand and by post has been begun. Recruit- 
ment at this juncture is the more important because the 
events of the period of crisis revealed very clearly the dis- 
advantages of the hurried organisation of vital precautions 
in the hands of willing but untrained persons. And, despite 
the feverish activity of recent days, more than 400,000 
volunteers are still needed to make up the million recruits 
required by the Government before the end of the year. 
Nor is the outstanding problem one merely of personnel. 
London was shown short of both men and equipment. It 
is imperative that types of efficient air-raid shelters should 
be authoritatively specified; and that the threefold respon- 
sibilities of local authorities, business firms and private 
persons should be clearly defined and made obligatory. It 
must be unmistakably laid down, too, as a principle of 
policy, that lack of personal resources or of decent dwell- 
ings will not be allowed to prevent the poorer families 
from securing a measure of protection equal to that 
obtained by the more well-to-do 


* * * 


Lessons of the Crisis.—In a bare fortnight, the 
Government and local authorities have t a sum 
variously estimated at between £12 and £20 millions on 
hastily contrived A.R.P. Civilian defence in this 
period has cost more even than the expense of mobilising 
the Fleet, estimated at between £10 and £14 millions, and 
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very much more than the money spent by the War Office 
and the Air Ministry on emergency measures. Forty million 
gas masks, costing £5 millions, have been transported and, 
for the most part, distributed to citizens. Millions have 
been spent ad hoc and, in general, without tender or esti- 
mate, on the digging of trenches, the improvisation of 
shelters, the purchase of timber and more than a hundred 
million sandbags, arrangements for fire fighting, the dis- 
tribution of posters and leaflets and the evacuation of 
children from vulnerable centres of population. It must be 
frankly and gratefully admitted that when the actual call 
came the plans of the Government and the local authorities 
for protection against high explosives, for evacuation and 
for the organisation of hospitals and transport were very 
much further advanced than stated official policy had 
earlier led critics to believe. But the successful—and costly 
—improvisations of the days of danger also revealed the 
great leeway which has still to be made up before a per- 
manent and adequate plan of precautions can be completed. 


* * * 


There has been a good deal of loose thinking among the 
Government’s critics on the question of administration. 
The charge has frequently been made, for instance, that a 
service of such national importance as A.R.P., which must 
be uniformly efficient all over the country, ought not to be 
placed in local hands. Clearly local authorities have varied 
widely in their competence, even under the pressure of 
impending danger; but, equally clearly, A.R.P. must be 
administered by the authorities which direct education, 
police, fire and public health, and must be closely fitted to 
particular local needs. What is needed is not a new cen- 
tralised system to do for Britain what the iron framework 
of the Nazi Party has done for German A.R.P., but a 
comprehensive and detailed statement from the Govern- 
ment of the minimum requirements of every locality, every 
commercial and industrial institution, every building and 
every household for protection against all forms of air 
attack, and the rigid enforcement of these stated standards 
—by precisely similar means to those by which minimum 
standards of efficiency are centrally imposed in education 
and health. The chief weapon of enforcement, grants-in- 
aid, is already in the Government’s hands. The skeleton of 
a central supervisory department and an_ inspectorate 
already exists at the Home Office, and could readily be 
brought to the required strength and stature. We have seen 
the perils of delay; there must now be no more of it. 


* * * 


_Spain.—Although the insurgents, according to a 
Government estimate, have suffered on the Ebro front 
since July 25th between 60,000 and 75,000 casualties, they 
have won no victories. Talk of a Three-Power Spanish 
settlement which began to appear this week after the 
resumption of Anglo-Italian talks in Rome, involving as 
such a settlement would the withdrawal of Italian troops, 
may come as a welcome sign to both Burgos and Barcelona 
after all this unavailing bloodshed. For in that case 
Spaniards on either side might be more ready to make 
that settlement which national pride—after two years of 
civil war a poor, torn thing but still a real force—now 
forbids. The Government has already made a useful 
beginning by taking the 15th International Brigade out of 
the front line after weeks of fighting, a move which is 
interpreted in Barcelona as the preliminary to final evacua- 
tion according to the terms of the Spanish Government’s 
resolution on the withdrawal of its foreign volunteers. 
Following that resolution the League Council has decided 
to send to Barcelona an international commission, 
made up of representatives of the United Kingdom, 
France and Iran, whose task it will be to hold a watching 
brief on the progress of withdrawal and to make a report 
in due course; and to-day Mr Hemming, secretary of 
the Non-Intervention Committee, sets out upon his long- 
deferred journey to Burgos for the purpose of explaining 
the details of the British plan for evacuation. Thus the 
Spanish Government presents to the world undeniable 
proof of its desire to get rid of foreign intervention; and 
the onus now rests on General Franco. The nature of that 


burden, being moral, permits of the General’s shelving it 
until the Greek Kalends; but it may possibly be that 
Signor Mussolini, his thoughts turned towards a pending 
Anglo-Italian “ settlement in the Mediterranean” (what- 
ever that may mean, it surely includes Spain), is prepared 
to take this opportunity of recalling his “ volunteers.” 


* * * 


Six Months’ Revenue and Expenditure.—The final 
result of the financial year depends so completely upon 
the yield of revenue in the fourth quarter that the six 
months’ figures issued on September 30th (printed in full 
on page 95) provide only a provisional guide. Expenditure 
should be less subject to variation from quarter to quarter 
than revenue, though even here there is a tendency for the 
expenditure of the last quarter to be the largest of the 
four. There is thus comparatively little comfort to be 
derived from the fact that neither civil nor defence 
expenditure has yet reached half of the estimate for the 
full year. On the other hand, the estimated increase in 
defence expenditure over the year as a whole was £98.9 
millions, and the six months’ figures already show an 
increase of £47.6 millions, or very nearly half the total, so 
it may be presumed that defence expenditure is up to 
schedule. The progress of defence expenditure (including 
money raised by loan) is shown below: — 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE (£ million) 


1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 
First quarter ... 27°5 37°5 46:3 65°8 
oo ae 30-3 41-2 58-3 86-4 
Third ,, aon 48-0 68-3 a 
Fourth ,, at 59-4 89:3 


It will be noticed that the increase in the second quarter’s 
expenditure, in comparison either with the preceding 
quarter or with last year, is almost the largest shown in 
the table. Civil expenditure is not increasing so rapidly. 
Over the year as a whole it is estimated to increase by 
£43-4 millions, but only £16-6 millions of this increase 
has yet appeared. It may be added that the quarterly 
return shows no very informative signs of heavy expendi- 
ture arising out of the international crisis. It is true that 
the Supply Services cost £31:5 millions between 
September 18 and 30, 1938, compared with £23-0 millions 
between September 19 and 30, 1937; but the period 
was one day longer, and in any case such variations from 
week to week are not unusual. 


* * * 


On the revenue side, little can be told of the prospects 
for income tax or surtax yield from the figures of 
collections to date. The Estate Duties show a substantial 
fall of £9-4 millions (the estimated fall for the whole 
year was only £1.0 million), and as this source of income 
comes in fairly regularly over the year, a short-fall on 
March 31st is to be expected. Neither Stamps nor 
Customs and Excise are doing as well as was to be 
expected. Customs and Excise were together estimated 
to show an increase of £8-7 millions over the year, but 
only £1+1 millions of this has yet materialised. In short, 
nearly all the revenue estimates are beginning to Jook 
a little optimistic. Since defence expenditure is unlikely 
to be curtailed, the Chancellor’s chief hope must lie in 
a limitation of civil expenditure if he is to attain a surplus, 
even within the peculiar definition of that word to which 
re-armament has driven us. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Watching Europe 


New York, September 27.—Enough has been happen- 
ing on the domestic scene in the past week to have attracted 
ful] attention in normal times. Actually, at least in New 
York, no one has been able to distract his attention from 
European developments. On September 21st, a tropical 
hurricane approached the mid-Atlantic coast, but instead of 
bending out to sea as is the usual course of such storms, it 
followed the New England shore, leaving over 500 dead and 
doing millions of dollars’ worth of damage to property. The 
economic aspects of the political campaign have been inten- 
sified. ‘The state of Oregon is about to vote on a referendum 
for a pension scheme of $100 a month; and the endorsement 
of the Townsend Plan by a large proportion of candidates 
for Congress is a reminder that this issue, although it was 
submerged by the Social Security Act, is still on the political 
agenda. 

Again, the perennial railway crisis is now reaching an 
acute phase. Under more tranquil circumstances any one of 
these items—the hurricane, the agitation for pensions, the 
railway crisis—would have merited full attention. Actually, 
they have been almost wholly obscured by the great interest 
in events abroad—though this absorption is perhaps peculiar 
to New York. 

The Federal Reserve Board has published its indices for 
August, and the preliminary figure of 88 for industrial pro- 
duction is very much in line with expectation. And current 
evidence indicates that September will show a further in- 
crease. The following are the figures for August: — 


BusINEss INDICES 
1923-5 = 100: Adjusted for seasonal 
Aug., June, July, Aug., 


1937 1938 1938 1938* 
Industrial Production (Total) ... 117 77 83 88 


IES. ccccmrcsccnsenstotiee 117 74 82 87 
SNE. snnccivinecaxiiiummmannnnake 113 92 93 93 
Construction Contracts (Total)... 62 54 59 70 
DENI cnidcunatusnpdanintsmnes 40 42 49 53 
PI ’cketisntitstncchinateicked 81 64 68 84 
Factory Employment (Total) ... 108-6 76:3 82-9 85-1 
IE nia ctaimadcbageege 108:3 65:2 70:7 72-1 
Non-durable goods ........sss00++ 108-9 88-1 94:5 97-5 
Factory Payrolls (Total)............ 108-2 67:2 70:6 76:9 
Durable goods .........cssseceeeees 110-5 58-1 58-6 63-6 
Non-durable goods ..-........000 105:7 78-8 84-1 91-8 
Freight car loadings ............... 79 58 61 62 
Department store sales ............ 93 82 83 83 
Department store stocks ......... 78 68 67 67 
* Preliminary 


The extent of the rise since June has been slightly in- 
creased by seasonal adjustment, but the difference is 


unimportant. 
Building Activity 
The rise in building contracts is especially marked. The 


peak of the residential building index in 1937 came in May, 
when the unadjusted index was 52 and the adjusted index 
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44. Last month the unadjusted residential building index was 
53, which suggests that the actual level of residential building 
is now higher than at any time in the 1936-37 period of 
prosperity. ““ Other building” has shown a 20-point advance 
since June, but is still below the level of a year ago; and 
its rapid climb may be attributed to the spending pro- 
gramme. 

It is perhaps worth while to trace the relations between 
production, employment, and payrolls in the course of the 
cycle. The decline in production in the autumn of 1937 was 
far more rapid than in employment; and it was not until May 
and June that the two had come back to approximately the 
same level. The fall in payrolls was faster and deeper than 
in either production or employment, but the subsequent 
upturn has been of nearly the same magnitude: in August, 
1938, the indices of manufactures and employment were 
almost identical with those recorded in August, 1935, but 
payrolls were some 10 per cent. higher. 


Labour Costs and Employment 


This brings the discussion into the highly controversial 
field of labour costs. It would appear that between the base 
years (1923-25) and a decade later (1935), approximately the 
same number of persons were required to produce a given 
quantity of goods, but that the payrolls were much smaller. 
In August, 1938, again, there was no marked change in the 
relation between production and industrial employment; 
but labour costs, per index unit, were now higher than in 
1935, though still relatively lower than in 1923-25. 

On the whole there is remarkably little evidence that 
technological unemployment is a major factor in the general 
problem of employment. Since the abnormal years 1919 and 
1920, the relation between the indices of manufactures and 
employment has been, on the whole, very close. In periods 
of high productivity, the index of manufactures climbs more 
rapidly, but there is certainly no clear evidence of any general 
changes in the relationship between the two indices to 
support the common belief or assumption that there is a 
steady demand for labour to be displaced over the entire field 
of manufacturing activity; there is, of course, a number of 
conspicuous exceptions. 

On the other hand, the relations between population and 
production give food for thought. In 1919, the population 
of the United States was approximately 105 millions; now 
it is 130 millions. The average annual rate of increase during 
the two decades is close upon 1 per cent., although currently 
it is only about one-half per cent. Yet, during these 20 years, 
there is in the course of the index of production no clear 
evidence of a secular trend similar to the secular trend of 
population, Production has apparently failed to expand as 
rapidly as population, and this may give a more plausible 
explanation of non-cyclical unemployment than the more 
popular thesis of technological displacement—that is, if we 
can accept the assumption that the index of manufactures is 
fairly representative of general economic trends. 


The Consequences of Technical Change 


The index of factory payrolls has, over the past 20 years, 
fluctuated more widely than either the index of manufactur- 
ing Output or the index of employment. Any comparison 
between these indices must, of course, take into account 
changes in the cost of living, but we can say that payrolls 
in 1937 were comparable with, say, 1926 or other years in 
the middle ’twenties, while the cost of living was lower. And 
there had been, meanwhile, a substantial and fairly general 
Shortening of the working week. 

In general, therefore, the labour cost of a given level of 
manufacturing activity in 1937 was not higher than in the 
middle ’twenties, even with the shorter week, and there has 

mn sOme net gain in the shape of a higher real income. 
These data are subject to innumerable individual exceptions, 
but It is possible to argue that technological change has not 
increased unemployment, but that it has, first, made 
Possible a shortening of the work week and, secondly, raised 
real weekly wages. These consequences have not been distri- 
buted evenly over industry; and it would be dogmatic to 


assert that the present position has not been reached at the 
expense of the profit margin. 
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France 


M. Daladier Supported 


Paris, October 6.—The agreement at Munich strikingly 
enhanced M. Daladier’s authority in the country. Financial 
experts and many members of Parliament exhorted the Prime 
Minister to use his new popularity to carry out the vast 
programme of financial and economic recovery which has 
been delayed too long. Such a plan would involve the imme- 
diate regularisation of the extraordinary expenditure incurred 
because of the partial mobilisation of the country and only 
covered by recourse to further advances from the Bank of 
France. ; 

M. Daladier’s statement on the Munich agreement, and his 
policy of working with London, Berlin and Rome towards 
the reconstruction of Europe was endorsed by 535 votes to 
75. Only the Communists voted against the Government and 
this division marked the “ first official rupture of the Popular 
Front.” Peace, said the Prime Minister, could only be 
secured by unity, labour and self sacrifice. As a first proof 
of goodwill he then asked for plenary powers to carry 
through an immediate programme of financial and economic 
reforms. 


Plenary Powers 


Plenary powers were granted, but only by 331 votes to 78, 
with 200 abstentions. In the end, the Socialists abstained; 
it was conceded to them that the powers should last only 
until November 15th instead of December 31st and that the 
1939 Budget would be submitted to Parliament as usual, 
so that the questions of civil servants’ wages and old age 
pensions might be reopened. 

Some Socialists had hoped to be brought into the Cabinet 
on the basis of a programme to control credit and big 
industry. But M. Daladier and his colleagues declared em- 
phatically against control of the exchanges, against further 
devaluation, against any compulsory conversion of public 
funds, and against extra taxes on savings or industrial 
profits. The stock of the Bank of France will be revalued, 
which should bring in about 30,000 million francs. Produc- 
tion will be intensified by further modifications of the forty- 
hour week. The principle of the forty-hour week will be 
preserved, but (in M. Daladier’s words) “ social laws can 
only be safeguarded by the labour and the sacrifices of the 
whole nation.” 

The outlook is not clear, M. Daladier has not made any 
drastic appeal to the people and he has produced no sure and 
comprehensive programme. Politically, the Popular Front 
has been broken; but the Stock Exchange and the markets 
have not been given the great plan of salvation they had 
hoped for. 

Direct taxes yielded 3,707 million francs in the first eight 
months of the year, or 819 millions more than in the same 
period of 1937. Indirect taxes in August realised 503 million 
francs more than a year ago and, in the first eight months of 
1938 5,000 millions more than the same period of 1937— 


‘ though receipts from indirect taxation were still 586 millions 


below the estimates. These figures are causing the experts 
to regret the suppression of the turnover tax. 


Iron and Steel Output Down 


The production of steel was 425,000 tons in August, 
making an average of 511,000 tons a month for the first 
eight months of 1938, against 659,000 tons monthly in 1937, 
559,000 tons in 1936 and 523,000 tons in 1935. Pig iron 
production was 421,000 tons, compared with 433,000 tons 
in July and 644,000 tons in January, making a monthly 
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average of 503,000 tons, against 660,000 tons monthly in 
1937, 519,000 tons in 1936 and 482,000 tons in 1935. 

The number of blast furnaces in use was 76, against 74 in 
July and 101 in January. Exports of metal products increased 
from 100,000 tons in July to 113,000 tons in August. The 
quantity of iron ore mined remained practically stationary at 
2,541,000 tons, against 2,583,000 tons in July. Exports of ore 
amounted to 1,311,000 tons in August, against 1,233,000 
tons in July and 1,166,000 tons in June. 

Coal production in August was 2,867,000 tons, and thus, 
in spite of paid holidays, output was 195,000 tons higher 
than in August, 1937. The number of miners employed was 
248,000, or 11,300 more than a year ago. Coal consumption 
in July was 5,567,000 tons and, in August, 4,644,000 tons, 
which was 577,000 tons and 744,000 tons less, respectively, 
than in the same months of 1937. Coal imports, with 
1,890,000 tons in July and 1,871,000 tons in August, were 
27 per cent. below the level of the same months in 1937; and 
the average price per ton of imported coal was 233 francs 
against 230 francs in July and 176 francs in August, 1937. 





Holland 


Suspense Relieved 


AMSTERDAM, October 1.-—The relief felt in Holland when 
the recent world suspense suddenly broke could hardly have 
been surpassed. Heart-felt gratitude is expressed for Mr 
Chamberlain’s achievement in averting the catastrophe of 
another European war. 

Everywhere the tension has been relaxed. On the Stock 
Exchange gains of 40 per cent. are being recorded; and on 
the money market discount rates are falling again. Hoarding 
by the public has ceased. And the projected measures for 
preliminary mobilisation have not had to be put into effect. 

The foreign exchange market also eased. In the afternoon 
of September 27th the Exchange Equalisation Fund suddenly 
ceased its purchases of sterling. The result was a sharp re- 
action in the sterling rate at Amsterdam, and it fell in two 
days from 8.92% to 8.51, and then recovered, in another two 
days, to 8.90. By this policy the Equalisation Fund has again 
demonstrated clearly that the guilder is independent of 
sterling and also independent of gold. The Netherlands 
cannot be regarded as a member of the sterling bloc, either 
Officially or semi-officially. 

When the clouds of war were gathering, a number of 
emergency laws were enacted, including legislation to pro- 
hibit the export of certain articles and to ensure essential 
food supplies. Military action was confined to strengthening 
the frontier guards and calling up special troops for anti- 
aircraft work. To meet the cost of these measures the Minister 


of Defence has asked for a special credit of 100 million 
guilders. 


Recovery and the Balance of Payments 


The following table summarises the principal items of 
Holland’s balance of payments in 1937: — 


(In millions of guilders) 
Credit Debit 
1935 1936 1937 1935 1936 1937 


Merchandise is 711 796 1,205 979 1,072 1,607 
Services :— 


Interest etc.... 199 259 309 56 82 172 
Shipping and 
port traffic.. 116 141 228 a bas eee 
Tourist traffic 3 4 5 35 38 42 
OEE cccccccssves 748 456 928 504 516 1,671 
Capital move- 
a ° 445 878 1,621 587 843 1,392 


The figures for 1937 are in marked contrast to those for 
the preceding year, and reflect the economic recovery which 
followed the depreciation of the guilder in September, 1936, 
and the big capital movements which then took place. 

In the course of last year 875 million guilders of gold 
were imported, while gold exports amounted to only 101 
millions. If the Netherlands Bank’s earmark transactions are 
taken into account, gold imports exceeded exports by 743 
million guilders. Short-term debts due from our banks to 
foreign countries increased on balance from 387 to 558 
million guilders, while floating credits outstanding abroad 
dropped from 627 to 544 millions. On the other hand, Dutch 
holdings of foreign securities were further increased. 
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New Taxes 


The political events of the past few days have somewhat 
diverted attention from the Budget, which was submitted 
soon after the recent reopening of Parliament. The Budget 
for 1939 will close with an estimated deficit of 61 million 
guilders. Ordinary expenditure for defence purposes has been 
increased by 244 million guilders in the new Budget, and an 
additional 73 million guilders has been earmarked for capital 
expenditure on defence. To meet this deficit a new income 
and profits tax has been devised, constituting, broadly, a levy 
of 2 per cent. on rents, interest, wages and profits, to be 
collected at the source. Profits made by limited companies 
will incur a further tax of 8 per cent. This new taxation is 
estimated to yield additional revenue of 90 million guilders. 

On the other hand, there will be a revision of taxation to 
lighten the burden on large families and to prevent industries 
from being disproportionately taxed. It is estimated that 
these reductions in taxation, tariffs and excise duties will 
mean a loss to the Exchequer of 40 million guilders. 

More drastic measures for coping with unemployment are 
to be submitted to Parliament. On September 10th there 
were no fewer than 304,415 persons out of work. The per- 
centage of unemployment among all workers was 22.2, com- 
pared with 23 per cent. a year ago and 30.9 per cent. 
in 1936. 





Spain 


(By a Correspondent just returned from Spain; this letter 
has not passed through either of the Spanish censorships) 


National Integrity 


Paris, October 3.—Loyalist Spain does not look favourably 
upon proposals that the leading European statesmen who 
have just finished arranging a European peace on the basis 
of transferring parts of Czechoslovakia to Germany should 
now turn to settling the problem of Spain. It is felt that any 
such settlement, even if it did not involve an actual partition 
oi Spanish territory, would certainly be at the expense of 
“ national integrity,” in so far as it might concede political 
and economic influence to Italy and Germany. 

The keynote of Government policy was sounded by the 
Prime Minister, Dr Negrin, in his speech to the Cortes on 
October Ist, when he said that the only mediation acceptable 
would be among Spaniards themselves. The Negrin Govern- 
ment insists that any settlement must recognise the continua- 
tion of the Republican regime, and that there cannot be two 
Spains, one Republican and one Fascist. Although General 
Franco and his chief councillors have repeatedly disclaimed 
any intention of installing a Fascist Spain, Spaniards are not 
for a moment misled by such declarations. They know the 
propensity of the militarists and their kind for using fair 
words to hide sinister intentions. The Army, which counts 
heavily, is full of confidence and whole-heartedly against any 
peace that would pull down the Republican structure. Any 
Government which proposed it could not last. 

Senor Negrin is in a strong position. He is given credit for 
averting defeat and setting up a strong Government when 
days looked dark last spring. He and Senor del Vayo, the 
Foreign Minister, are hailed as the men who frustrated what 
is regarded in Spain as the handing over of Spain to Italy 
as the price of Italy’s assent to the Anglo-Italian agreement 
of last April. 


Republican Optimism 


It is alleged that General Franco’s position is weakening 
and that he is only able to carry on by virtue of continued 
German and Italian aid. Prisoners report great dissatisfaction 
with him because of his failure to make good his extrava- 
gant boasts and frequent promises that the war would soon 
end in victory. As a military and political leader he is re- 
putedly discounted. The dissension between the Carlists and 
the Falangists is growing. 

Some prisoners report that the rebels still frequently kill 
prisoners as soon as captured. This has been alleged to be 
happening on the Ebro front. Your Correspondent can affirm 
that prisoners in Republican hands are well treated—all too 
often to their own surprise. 

Military morale igs high as the result of the Ebro battle of 
last July. The rebels are in their third month of counter- 
attack with a great wealth of foreign material, and still have 





made comparatively little headway. In the meantime their 
plans, it is felt, have been completely upset for the rest of 
the year. The most important effect of this offensive has been 
the breaking up of the rebel attack on Valencia, which was in 
full headway last July. The Loyalists have also been enabled 
to give more attention to a defence of the Almaden mercury 
mines, which were also in danger of capture two months ago. 

The French border has for several months been closed to 
the passage of arms and munitions, and the border vigilance 
is exceedingly strict. Petrol and oil supplies are the principal 
war commodities now passing, since they are not on the 
Non-Intervention contraband list. The Government has 
established its own rather extensive war industry and manages 
to transport a limited stream of war supplies by sea, notwith- 
standing repeated air raids. The much-announced, but still 
illegal, rebel “blockade” of Spanish ports is ineffective 
except for sporadic raids, and the Loyalist naval units, 
although little heard of, are performing effective work in 
convoying supply ships. 


The Food Problem 


Food distribution has been placed on a well organised 
basis with rationing, popular restaurants, eating places for 
children, housing and feeding of refugees, etc. It none the 
less presents serious difficulties which occupy the urgent 
attention of the Government. Hoarding and profiteering 
have been rigorously discouraged. The diversion into private 
hands of food intended for public rationing, of which there 
has been much complaint in the past, has been reduced 
greatly. 

The attitude of the peasants is not very satisfactory. 
Everyone knows that they hoard food with which they refuse 
to part and that the situation would be much alleviated could 
the peasants be made to disgorge. The Government has so 
far been exceedingly tolerant of the peasants, not wishing to 
arouse their hostility. 

Although there is a feeling in the air that something may 
happen to bring about an acceptable peace before the forth- 
coming winter is over, Loyalist territory, and particularly 
Barcelona, is preparing to withstand the rigours of war 
suffering and resistance on a scale not heretofore known. One 
indication is the extensive preparations for the housing of 
refugees and for rationing on a semi-permanent scale. 
Another is the more highly organised defence, particularly 
against air raids. Anti-aircraft guns are being multiplied, as 
well as shelters against raids, and coast defences are being 
strengthened. 

There is a general feeling that the war has entered a 
favourable phase for the Republic. A parallel is traced 
between the present situation and the Napoleonic invasion of 
1808 to 1813. It is recalled that, by 1811, the French armies, 
commanded by Napoleon and his best generals, had taken 
almost all of Spain, including Barcelona. Yet the French 
were soon making their last hopeless stand at Vittoria before 
the determined Spanish armies, aided by Wellington. Now 
they have no Wellington, it is true, but Republican army 
leaders will proudly tell one that their new disciplined army 
is their Wellington this time. 

The recent proposal of Senor del Vayo, the Foreign 
Minister, for the withdrawal of foreigners fighting on the 
Republican side, is a further reflection of this confidence. It 
will put an end to the eternal bargaining with Italy regarding 
the withdrawal of volunteers; it will upset the arguments of 
those who attempt to justify Italian and German invasion on 
the supposed ground that the Loyalists are sustaining their 
part of the war with “foreign invasion” in their own 
favour, and it may be a strong argument to procure the 
lifting of arms embargoes, since Republican Spain will be 
able to say that she is fighting in defence of Spanish sove- 
reignty against rebels and foreigners. 
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Books and Publications 


Investment and Industrialisation 


PROFESSOR L.H. JENKS’S book on British capital abroad* was 
first published in 1927, and then only in the United States. 
Since that time it has become something of a rarity, but an 
indispensable adjunct to nineteenth-century studies. The new 
English edition in the Bedford Series of Economic Hand- 
books is in consequence doubly welcome. 

This is not merely a statistical study of a particular phase 
of nineteenth-century financial history. It is one of the best 
books ever written on the dynamics of economic develop- 
ment. Few authorities would disagree with Professor Jenks’s 
statement that “ al] quantitative statements with regard to the 
export of capital, past and present, are estimates.” Such esti- 
mates have, of course, been made by numerous authorities, 
including such outstanding statisticians as Newmarch, Giffen 
and Sir George Paish, and the results achieved have been 
reasonably consistent. Professor Jenks freely recognises this, 
and himself makes use of all the available statistical studies; 
but, at the same time, he rightly lays stress upon the unavoid- 
able gaps, and primarily devotes himself to the process of 
investment rather than its amount. His account is “ not so 
much of where the money went, as of how it got there.” 
Professor Jenks’s book has long been recognised as a sound 
and penetrating historical study and, on all counts, it merits 
the wider public which an English edition will undoubtedly 
secure. 

The story of the migration of capital from this country 
in the course of last century is both picturesque and illuminat- 
ing. Governments defeated in war and saddled with indem- 
nities were financed by houses in the City of London who 
were strong enough to accept the far-reaching political con- 
sequences of their enterprise. Newly-created governments in 
all parts of the world depended for their very existence on 
the backing of men willing to stake millions on a political 
hazard; and old states striving to cover political weakness by 
financial audacity similarly sought British assistance. 

A world overseas that was ready to absorb the benefits of 
the revolution in production and transport which had already 
transformed Britain needed to be put in touch with con- 
tractors in search of employment for their costly capital 
equipment. Professor Jenks relates how this was done. He 
shows how industrialisation and the railway spread from 
frontier to frontier and from shore to shore; and he shirks 
none of the aspects of a process which was sometimes un- 
savoury. How France paid for the Napoleonic Wars in loans 
issued at so heavy a discount that determined bulls (whose 
operations were covered by the Duke of Wellington with 
his army of occupation) could make millions overnight; how 
Greece and the Latin American Republics met their financial 
needs by loans which made the fortunes of contractors while 
leaving their citizens with heavy interest burdens; how 
British contractors built railways for the world without un- 
due regard to their paying prospects; how India was made a 


* The Migration of British Capital to 1875. By Leland 
Hamilton Jenks. Jonathan Cape (London). 442 pages. 15s. 
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permanent debtor to England; and the bankruptcy of the 
Near East made to provide a rich harvest for loan-promoting 
syndicates—all is told clearly, vividly and fairly. 

Professor Jenks’s judgments are emphatic, but in only 
two cases are they likely to be regarded as unduly sweeping. 
These are his assessment of the relative importance for 
England of abundant money and free trade in the period 
immediately after 1848, and his wholesale condemnation of 
the guarantee system under which many Indian public works 
were carried out. A few specimens of this book imported 
from the States have long been prized on English scholars’ 
shelves. No library or student of economic history should 
now be without a cop 


Shorter Notices 


A.R.P. By J. B. S. Haldane. Gollancz. 296 pages. 7s. 6d. 


In the space of a few brief days the nation has looked 
upon war and passed on its way unscathed. The lessons Pro- 
fessor Haldane sought to teach in this book, put out on the 
eve of the crisis, have been learned on the instant under the 
shadow of hostilities. It is Professor Haldane’s view, derived 
from his scientific knowledge and his acquaintance with 
aerial bombardment in Spain, that the precautions advised 
by the British Government before the crisis were inadequate 
to meet the menace of hostile attack and the danger of panic. 
The protection provided against gas was reasonably effec- 
tive; but the safeguards against incendiary bombs and, above 
all, high explosives were quite insufficient. Professor Haldane 
calls for trenches, shelters, a large-scale system of tunnels, 
and wholesale evacuation of women and children. Every park 
and open space now bears witness to the fact that imminent 
danger revealed the authorities converted to something like 
this view. Plans for the evacuation of London emerged fully 
drafted in the hour of danger. The report of the Anderson 
Committee was not published in the midst of the excite- 
ments, but clearly—to judge from the measures actually taken 
—its members had gone a long way in their deliberations 
along Professor Haldane’s road. Professor Haldane made a 
serious mistake in mixing doctrinaire and not very well- 
thought-out views about politics with his clear and fair 
statement of the A.R.P. position. But, so long as A.R.P. 
remains unhappily of national importance, the service ren- 
dered to the community by this book will be evident. 


Population. To-day’s Question. By G. F. McCleary. 
Allen and Unwin. 222 pages. 6s. 

“This book has been written in the belief that the general 
reader dislikes statistics and technical terms.” Dr McCleary 
has succeeded remarkably well in telling the whole tale of the 
population problem in language which is at once everyday 
and distinguished. The history of population and of popula- 
tion theory since the days of Malthus is succinctly related. 
The present position when “ the birth rate has declined in all 
the countries of the Western world,” is fully examined, with 
all its social and economic implications. A grave decline in 
actual numbers in the not distant future can only be averted 
by an increase in fertility. What can be done about it? Dr 
McCleary himself has done much to accomplish the first 
step, which is to make the facts widely known, for this book 
is a model of intelligible and sympathetic presentation of 
difficult material. The second step, in Mr Keynes’s words, is 
to frame a considered national policy. Here Dr McCleary 
is content to call for a thorough study of the problem and of 
the Policies pursued in other countries. The readers of his 
book will assuredly come to the conclusion that such re- 


search and, as soon as possible, some definite programme 
should become a chief part of public policy. Tt 


An Introduction to the pon of Prices. By Sir Walter 
T. Layton and Geoffrey Crowther. MacMillan. 288 
pages. 8s. 6d. 


This book was first published twenty-six years ago. In 1935 
a second edition brought the argument and the statistical 
record up to date. The new edition carries the story up to 


the end of 1937, but no changes have bee ‘n the main 
body of the work. 8 ve been made in the mai 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Government’s Exchange Profits 


HE cost of last week’s war preparations, from the 
mobilisation of the fleet to the digging of trenches in 
Hyde Park, is still to be revealed to the taxpayer and the 
ratepayer, but there is little doubt that it will be more than 
they will contemplate with any pleasure. One private esti- 
mate puts it as high as £30 millions, including £10 millions 
for the Fleet mobilisation alone, and while it is permissible 
to hope that these figures are an over-estimate, the sum 
total of all the various kinds of expenditure must be con- 
siderable. Yet while most Government departments were 
faced with sudden and abnormal expenditure, there is one 
Government fund which must have made a large profit out 
of the crisis. This is the Exchange Equalisation Account. 

No details have been issued of the magnitude of the 
Account’s operations, and any estimate of the size of the 
Account’s profits is pure guesswork. Yet the technical 
devices adopted by the Control are fairly well known. First 
it intervened directly in the foreign exchange market, 
selling dollars acquired by its own shipments of gold. 
Alternatively, it sold gold to arbitrageurs in the London 
bullion market, so long as arbitrage was practicable. At 
times it bought gold—at a discount—from nervous Con- 
tinental holders, who were shifting out of gold into dollars. 
Finally, on September 28th the Control is known to have 
sold dollars heavily at rates down to $4.61, and to have 
bought them back later in the day at around $4.71. All 
four types of operation resulted in jobbing profits to the 
Account. 

In any attempt to calculate the profit arising from these 
transactions it is necessary to begin with the impression, 
given by the half-yearly statements of the Exchange 
Equalisation’ Account’s position, that its gold is valued at 
140s. per fine ounce. If, then, it sells gold at a higher price, 
whether it is sold to arbitrageurs or hoarders, the Account 
makes a profit commensurate to the price margin. Thus 
a substantial amount of gold was sold by the Control in 
the London bullion market at prices ranging around 144s. 
per fine ounce. This is equivalent to a profit of 2.86 per 
cent. 

When the Account intervenes in the foreign exchange 
market, it has to ship the gold to New York and pay the 
shipping charges. On the other hand, it gets the full price 
of $35 per fine ounce, whereas the London bullion market 
price is adjusted so as to allow for the cost of shipment; 
selling in London shows a higher return when the London 
price is at a premium, a lower when it is at a discount, 
compared with the “shipping parity.” To illustrate this 
source of profit, the Account last month gave heavy sup- 
port to sterling at a rate of $4.80. Sales of gold at this rate 
of exchange would realise a profit of 3.54 per cent. 

At the height of the crisis the Account had to turn a 
buyer of gold in the London market. This gold was bought 
at a discount, but as the vendors were simultaneously 
buying dollars, the Account had to ship the gold to New 
York in order to support sterling. In this case the net 
margin of profit would depend upon the discount at which 
the gold was bought. A 6d. discount on a price of 145s. 
would produce a profit of 0.35 per cent., while a discount 
of 1s. equals 0.69 per cent. The profit here is thus less 
than in the preceding cases. z 

The purely jobbing profits, derived from in-and-out 
transactions in dollars, are also not so great as might be 


expected. Even if it were right to assume that the Exchange 
Account did all its transactions at the two extreme rates 
current on September 28th, the difference between sales of 
dollars at $4.61 and repurchases at $4.71 only equals 2.17 
per cent. In actual fact, the Account was selling on that 
day long before the rate fell to its lowest point, and its 
average profit margin would have been more like 1 per cent. 
In an attempt to evaluate the Exchange Account’s total 
“crisis” profits, two lines of approach can be followed. 
First, the foreign exchange and bullion market reports can 
be scrutinised day by day over the period from August 
27th to September 28th inclusive. A large amount of guess- 
work at the magnitude of the various days’ transactions is 
needed, but the result seems vaguely to indicate a profit 
for that period of the order of £3,000,000. An alternative 
estimate is possible as a check upon the first. The total 
gold exports from England to the United States for the © 
five weeks to September 29th add up to £80 millions. 
If it is assumed that all this gold came out of the 
Exchange Account, and that the average profit margin, 
as described above, was 3 per cent., this gives a total profit 
of £2,400,000, exclusive of the Exchange Account’s jobbing 
profits and also of profits derived from purchases of gold 
at a discount. Taking these last into account, the former 
figure of £3,000,000 may not be very wide of the mark. 
Under the governing legislation, any profits earned by 
the Exchange Equalisation Account are retained until the 
winding-up of the Account, when, together with the 
Account’s original assets, they will be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt. In point of fact, practice is not 
quite the same as theory. These profits at present take the 
form of sterling, which means that they are invested in 
Treasury bills. This in turn leads to an equivalent reduc- 
tion in the volume of Treasury bills issued by tender to 
the market—that is, in the effective size of the floating 
debt. It therefore follows that if the law is allowed to take 
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its course the Exchange Account’s crisis profits will be 
devoted not to a reduction in the National Debt generally 
at some remote and indefinite future date, but to a reduc- 
tion in the floating debt here and now. More important 
still, it is extremely probable that this reduction will escape 
the notice of everyone concerned. ; 
An alternative that might be suggested is that special 
legislation should be passed, appropriating the Exchange 
Account’s crisis profits towards the abnormal expenses 
incurred by the Government as the result of the crisis. 
Legislation of this kind would in one sense do no more 
than bring out into the open the financial reactions which 


Oil Shares 


URING the past fortnight the Stock Exchange has 
discounted war and tried to capitalise peace. Yet 
throughout these violent phases armament and “ near- 
armament ” shares have moved strictly in step with the rest 
of the market. To put oil shares in the latter category 
might be considered a strain on ordinary language, yet oil 
supplies to-day are one of the leading items of military 
matériel. And oil shares, consequently, must be considered 
in any investment programme which seeks to take account 
of a potential war or a re-armed peace. 

At the moment, however, it is the economics rather than 
the politics of oil which deserve the investor’s attention, 
importan: though the latter may be. The facts of the world 
oil situation are tolerably clear. The impact of recession 
found the industry—in the United States at least—with 
more than adequate stocks. Indeed, they had continued to 
grow during the period of recovery, despite a record con- 
sumption of refined products. Prices, however, have been 
less affected during the past year than those of other 
primary commodities; indeed, the supervision exercised by 
the world’s leading producers outside the United States, 
coupled with such official American measures as the deci- 
sion of the Texas Railroad Commission to restrict crude 
oil production to five days a week, seem to have worked 
more successfully than the more rigid restriction schemes 
in force for other commodities. 

But even witheut a collapse of oil prices the facts 
explain readily enough why “ Shell” Transport and Trad- 
ing ordinary stock has fallen from its high level of 147s. 
in 1937 to the current level of 90s. 74d.; and why Apex 
(Trinidad), to take a junior share in the list, now stands at 
28s. 9d., compared with a “ high” of 42s. 14d. last year. 
The recovery since Wednesday last week has assisted these 
prices, but they still leave the leading issues discounting 
reduced earnings for the current year. How great is that 
reduction likely to be? In terms of individual companies, 
a specific answer is scarcely possible. Three months have 
yet to elapse before such leading concerns as Anglo- 
Iranian, “ Shell,” and Burmah Oil complete their financial 
years. Both prices and outputs could move considerably in 
that time. On the other hand, Trinidad Leaseholds 
accounts, to June 30th, are due next month, while Apex 
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will actually be going on behind the scenes. It would, how- 
ever, reveal what is the net cost of the crisis, after allowing 
for the Exchange Account’s profits. In that way it might 
save the Government from the possible temptation of 
imposing sufficient new taxation to cover the gross cost of 
the crisis, while at the same time allowing the Exchange 
Account’s profits to drift away in redemption of the float- 
ing debt. It would, in fact, let fresh light into our financial 
position as affected by the crisis. The Exchange Account’s 
profits may not be large in relation to the total cost of the 
crisis. But they arose from the crisis, and it would not be 
improper to appropriate them in aid of its cost. 


in Recession 


(Trinidad) and Trinidad Petroleum Development have 
also completed their financial years, to September and 
July respectively. 


The timing of recession on the earnings of any parti- 


cular period is thus important for particular shares and 
potential dividends. Next, the investor must differentiate 
between the chief products and markets of the leading 
companies. There are concerns like Apex (Trinidad) and 
Trinidad Leaseholds whose revenues depend largely on 
the British petrol market. Others, like Anglo-Iranian and 
“ Shell,” are governed partly by British and partly by 
world conditions. Again, Burmah Oil and Attock Oil are 
largely insulated from world movements, since they are 
principally interested in the Indian kerosene market. To 
compute the prospects for oil companies generally by refer- 
ence solely to conditions in the United States, or in the 
Gulf export markets, would obscure these vital differences. 
Yet American conditions play an important part in the 
world oil structure, and they are worth detailed attention. 


Judging by crude oil prices, developments in the 


American oil industry this year do not seem _ spec- 
tacular. It is true that East Texas crude was reduced from 
$1.35 to $1.25 per barrel at the end of August, but Mid- 
Continent prices have remained absolutely stationary. The 
threat of excessive crude oil stocks has been removed; the 
total of 282,457,000 barrels on September 10th was 8} per 
cent. lower than for the corresponding date of 1937. The 
current level, as the Petroleum Press Service has recently 
pointed out, is the lowest since 1923. But the continued 
accumulation of stocks of refined products reveals a sharp 
contrast to this achievement. Refineries have continued to 
operate at an unduly high level, some of them with little 
regard for profit. The result is that total gasoline stocks 
in the United States are 44 per cent. higher, at 68,605,000 
barrels, than a year ago, while stocks of heavier derivatives, 
like gas oil and fuel oil, show an increase of no less than 
29 per cent., to 150,468,000 barrels. Meanwhile, gasoline 
consumption is showing a more than seasonal fall, and an 
appreciable reduction in heavy oil stocks depends upon a 
bitter winter or a marked industrial recovery. 


The stock situation in the American oil industry, as we 


have seen, is not the sole determinant of conditions in the 
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world oil markets. But it has exerted a depressing influence 
on Gulf export business, which in turn plays a major part 
in the oil markets of the Western Hemisphere. From the 
investment angle, “ Shell,’ Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
and several Trinidad companies are closely affected by 
changes in the Gulf markets. During the past twelve 
months Gulf quotations for motor spirit have fallen from 
6.125 cents per gallon to 4.625 cents, and for fuel oil from 
90 cents to 60 cents per barrel. A similar price trend has 
also been evident in the British petrol market. The leading 
distributors reduced their prices from 1s. 7d. to 1s. 63d. 
per gallon in February. There followed an increase of 1d. 
per gallon after the Budget, due to the increased duty. But 
in May the standard grades were again reduced by 3d. to 
ls. 7d. per gallon. In effect there has been a reduction of 
something more than a penny per gallon in the return to 
the distributing companies, for some concession was made 
to retailers early this year. In part, this fall has been offset 
by reduced prices for purchased supplies, and by lower 
tanker freights. In the Gulf/U.K. Continent trade, for 
instance, rates for clean tankers have fallen from a high 
level of 32s. 6d. to no more than 12s. per ton during the 
past twelve months, It is generally assumed that, so far 
as the distributors are concerned, this freight reduction 
broadly offsets the reduction in retail motor spirit prices. 
But this assumption is qualified by the fact that the large 
integrated concerns—of which “ Shell” is the foremost 
example—operate their own refineries and tanker fleets, 
and to that extent do not experience the effects of changes 
in the oil and freight markets in direct form. 

Unless the principal consuming countries busy them- 
selves with the further accumulation of strategic supplies, 
it seems probable that export activity in the oil markets 
is likely to decline. The accompanying table shows that 
substantial additions to output have been secured during 
the current year, particularly by Anglo-Iranian and Vene- 
zuelan Oil Concessions (output figures for Burmah Oil and 
“ Shell ” are not published). But it may be significant that 
Trinidad Leaseholds’ production and purchases for the 
two months to August showed a falling tendency. Depres- 
sion has not struck seriously at the output figures as yet, 
for they have been assisted by the secular growth in oil 
consumption. Yet the statistics may be more affected in 
coming months, unless trade recovery reappears. 

These facts provide a rough-and-ready basis for assess- 
ing the prospects for individual oil companies. Marketing 
concerns whose business consists mainly or partly in pur- 
chasing and re-selling export gasoline should show com- 
paratively small movements in profits for the current year, 
for consumption has been well maintained, and profit 
margins have suffered far less than those of the refiners 
who purchase outside supplies of crude oil. In this class 
“Shell” is perhaps outstanding, though, like Anglo- 
Iranian, it is also affected by world market conditions. 
Secondly, companies largely concerned in the British petrol 
market, like Apex (Trinidad) and Trinidad Leaseholds, 
should have fared reasonably well, although in each case 
the latest expansion of output has not been so striking as 
in recent years. Among the companies whose fortunes are 
dependent at first hand on American crude prices, Anglo- 
Ecuadorian and Lobitos are of principal British interest. 
So far as prices are concerned, both should have fared 
relatively well during the current year. But this is not the 
only criterion for valuing the shares. Anglo-Ecuadorian 
has recently concluded a new contract with the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador, on more onerous, though not crippling, 
terms. Lobitos obtained a useful contribution to its profits, 
in pre-depression years, from the tanker fleet, and in 1937, 
again, a substantial profit was realised after providing for 
depreciation. The fall in tanker earnings this year may be 
tempered by time charters, but it will not leave Lobitos 
unaffected. Meanwhile, the company has to make generous 
provision for obsolescence in connection with the Elles- 
mere refinery. 

It is, perhaps, the companies which sell on the basis of 
Gulf export prizes which stand to feel the more extreme 
Consequences of lower prices. Among these concerns we 
may distinguish Venezuelan Oil Concessions, United 
British Oilfields of Trinidad, and Trinidad Petroleum 


Development. The latter concern, which has this week 
announced a dividend of 12 per cent., compared with 7 per 
cent. for the preceding year, is a special case, for its 
output has been rapidly expanded during the past year. 
Its production is sold in turn to United British Oilfields 
of Trinidad under a contract which cannot be determined 
until 1941, The latter company’s programme includes the 
doubling of refinery capacity and the exploration of new 
areas acquired in recent years. The growing importance of 
Trinidad oil production, indeed, is evident in a 15 per 
cent. increase in output for the first half of this year, and 
in increased exports of gasoline, of which 714 per cent. 
enter the British market. 

These political and economic links have some bearing 
on the valuation of Trinidad oil shares, compared, say, 
with Venezuelan issues. Venezuelan Oil Concessions has 
substantially increased its production since 1936—the new 
Tia Juana region was responsible for one-fifth of the com- 
pany’s output in 1937, although regular working only com- 
menced in March of that year. The company’s policy in 
future years may be to discover supplies of better-grade 
crude oil, for the substantial increase in output in recent 
years has been accompanied by lower quality. Again, the 
political risk, while not in any sense urgent in character, 
is of a different order to that which governs Trinidad 
producers. 

What do these discussions imply for current investment 
policy? They suggest, principally, that holdings of the 
leading oil equities, although they have lost considerable 
value reckoned by last year’s peaks, scarcely call for dis- 
turbance. It may be that Anglo-Iranian has recovered too 
fast, relatively to “ Shell,” from this year’s lowest prices. 
And the fact that the latter’s gross yield, reckoned on last 
year’s dividend, is approximately equivalent to the return 
on an average holding of Trinidad oil shares is, perhaps, a 
further mark in its favour. Shares which offer a yield 
running into double figures, however, convey a warning of 
their own to the long-term investor. For that reason 
Lobitos, Anglo-Ecuadorian, and even Venezuelan Oil Con- 
cessions must be regarded as a preserve for the informed 
operator. 
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Finance and Banking 


The Relapse in Discount Rates.—Discount rates 
have during the past week come down with a run con- 
siderably faster than the ascent to the peak reached on 
Wednesday of last week. On that day the rate for full- 
dated Treasury bills was around 1} per cent. By Friday 
of last week the rate, as measured by the result of the 
tender for Treasury bills, had fallen to 1} per cent.—and 
even this figure was regarded as surprisingly high in view 
of the level of rates at which banks had been buying bills 
on Friday morning. By Thursday of this week the hot bill 
could be sold at 43 per cent., or at less than half the rate 
at which it had been tendered for last Friday. For its size 
and rapidity such a “ turn” on bills has never before been 
experienced by the discount market. The main factor in 
the decline in the bill rate has, of course, been the removal 
of the threat of immediate war which last week made the 
discounting of a bill of exchange a profession of hope and 
not a rational business operation. But this alone cannot 
explain the rapidity of the return to those abnormally low 
rates which have so long been regarded as normal in the 
discount market. The shock which the market suffered in 
the three weeks that led up to the culmination of the inter- 
national crisis and the grievous losses suffered through the 
forced sales of bills and bonds have left a legacy of caution 
which should be reflected in the maintenance of discount 
rates above the rock bottom level of 4 to % per cent. If 
these are again becoming the operative rates it is because 
technical factors in the short-loan position and the keen- 
ness in the competition for bills is again driving bill rates 
down to figures which are part of an artificial rate struc- 
ture rather than a sober estimate of the risk involved in 
discounting even the highest type of bill. That risk has 
been significantly illustrated during the past month. If it 
is so soon being disregarded, it is because the clearing 
banks, in their competitive efforts to build up their bill 
portfolios, which must have been seriously depleted during 
the previous fortnight, have bid the rate down to their 
agreed minimum of 4 per cent. The strength of this 
demand for bills is the more surprising since this week’s 
Bank return shows no return flow of currency after last 
week’s sharp increase in the circulation. 


* * * 


The discount market is therefore being deprived of an 
opportunity of recouping itself for the substantial losses it 
has recently suffered by restocking its bill portfolios at 
moderately attractive rates. As it was, the success achieved 
at last week’s tenders, when the syndicate obtained its bills 
at a rate of 1} per cent., was something in the nature of 
a miracle, given the fact that one of the clearing banks 
entered the market on Friday morning as a large buyer of 
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this year’s bills at 3 per cent. Last Friday, however, the 
discount market still had the Treasury bill tender largely in 
its own hands owing to the immobilisation of outside 
money. That situation has changed greatly this week, and 
the return of outside money to the market may be dis- 
cerned in the fact that non-clearing bank loans against 
bonds are once more available at § per cent. 


* * * 


Currency and the Crisis.—A striking consequence 
of the crisis has been an increased demand for currency 
over most of Europe. Last week the British note circulation 
expanded by £25 millions, mainly because the joint-stock 
banks were reinforcing their local currency reserves. In 
reality, this increase in the British note circulation, large 
though it appeared, was very limited when compared with 
the experience of other countries. This appears in the 
following table, in which the chief European countries 
are grouped together, according to their geographical 
situation and their political proximity to the crisis. The 
table also illustrates the immunity of the United States. 
The period covered is from the last week of August to 
the particular date for each country which takes most 
account of the crisis and its effects :— 


Intervening 
End of End of Change 
August Sept. Amount % 


England (£ mill.) ......... 480 501 + 21 + 4-4 
France (Frs. mill.) ......... 99,065 124,428 +25,363 +25-6 
Germany (Rm. mill.) ...... 6,868 8,023 + 1,155 +16°8 
Hungary (Pengé mill.) ... 606 6445 + 39 + 6°5 
Jugoslavia (Dinar mill.) ... 6,246 7,404 + 158 +18°8 
Belgium (Bel. mill.) ...... 4,223 5,099 + 876 +20°8 
Holland (Fl. mill.) ......... 939 1,053 + 114 +12:1 
Switzerland (Frs. mill.) ... 1,554 1,933 + 379 +24-°4 
Denmark (Kr. mill.) ...... 397 356 — 41 —10°3 
Norway (Kr. mill.) ......0+6 453 423 — 29 — 6:3 
Sweden (Kr. mill.) ......... 971 0947 — 24 — 2°5 


United States ($ mill.) ... 4,145 4,219 + 74 + 1:8 


The big percentage increases in the French and German 
note circulations are easy to understand, when the 
cost of war preparations is taken into account. Hungary 
escaped relatively lightly, but there was a big demand for 
Jugoslavian currency. The three “ neutral” countries, 
Holland, Belgium and Switzerland, were also affected by 
the tenseness of the atmosphere and possibly by the pre- 
cautionary measures, which they felt bound to take. Com- 
plete immunity, in fact, only existed in Scandinavia and 
the United States. The latest returns for Czechoslovakia 
and Poland are not yet available. The Czech note circula- 
tion was Kr. 8,087 millions at the end of August, rose to 
Kr. 9,608 millions on September 15th, and then shrunk 
to Kr. 7,301 millions, mainly because of the disappearance 
of the Kr. 2,004 millions of “ State notes debt.” Up to 
September 20th, the Polish note circulation had undergone 
little change. Preparatory and precautionary expenditure 
for war, and a desire for liquidity common to both the 
banks and the public are ready explanations of these 
movements. So far as England is concerned, none of these 
notes have returned this week, so that normal conditions 
are yet to be re-established. This is an unexpected 
phenomenon which will take some explaining. Usually, 
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after events such as Christmas or August Bank Holiday, 
which require additional currency, the return flow sets in 
very quickly. Possibly the fact that the crisis increase is 
still outstanding is a measure of the extent to which emer- 
gency measures, such as the mobilisation of units of the 
Army, are still on foot. Even then, it is surprising that there 
has been no reduction since last week in the currency 
holdings of the unmobilised public. It remains to be seen 
what happens in other countries, especially in Czecho- 
slovakia where the National Bank has to adjust itself to 
the new conditions. This, however, is but one facet of the 
general and pressing problem of the economic reconstruc- 
tion of Czechoslovakia. 


* * * 


French Finances and the Crisis.—Although the 
crisis is over, France, like other countries, is now concerned 
with ways and means of meeting its cost. In consequence, 
the French Government has carried through both Cham- 
bers a Special Powers Bill, giving the Government power 
to take by decree measures necessary for the immediate 
restoration of the economic and financial situation of the 
country. In the course of the debate it was revealed that 
Government expenditure during September alone came to 
Frs. 12,800 millions in place of an estimated Frs. 4,225 
millions. The Government had had to borrow Frs. 10,490 
millions from the Banque de France during the past few 
weeks, and that left only a margin of Frs. 1,460 millions. 
In consequence, a new agreement with the Banque de 
France had had to be made, to permit of further borrow- 
ing, but these new powers had not so far been used. The 
Government declared that it would not resort either to 
exchange control or to a new devaluation of the franc, 
but dropped a strong hint that the Banque de France’s 
gold might once more be written up, to bring its basis 
of valuation into line with the Daladier francs. Such 
a basis would be approximately 27 milligrammes 
in place of the present valuation of 43 milligrammes 
of gold, nine-tenths fine, per franc, and it would write 
up the Bank’s gold from Frs. 55,000 millions to Frs. 
88,000 millions, yielding a profit of Frs. 33,000 
millions. This would be more than sufficient to cover 
the cost of the crisis. M. Daladier has agreed that his 
special powers shall only last until November 15th, 
instead of December 31st, as first proposed. Prior to 
M. Daladier’s triumph, there had been distinct signs this 
week of a renewed flight of funds from France, and in spite 
of official support, the franc broke through the Daladier 
limit of Frs. 179, with three months francs at one time 
as cheap as Frs. 8} discount. M. Daladier claimed that 
since he assumed office, Frs. 19,000 millions of French 
capital had been repatriated, but most of this amount 
represents last May’s big movement. On Thursday morn- 
ing, following M. Daladier’s success, the market was hesi- 
tant, but forward francs were firmer, and little Control 
Support was needed in Paris. Later in the day, the market 
took a considerably more optimistic view of the franc and 
both spot and forward rates were firmer. 


* * * 


Paris to London to New York.—The revival of the 
adverse pressure on sterling a few days after the conclusion 
of the Munich agreement was largely the result of a purely 
technical circumstance. Although the flight from the franc 
assumed almost entirely the form of demand for dollars, 
the French authorities supported the franc by means of 
Selling sterling. This meant that Frenchmen, having bought 
Sterling from the French “ control,” had to use it for the 
purchase of dollars in London. The Exchange Equalisation 
Account had to support sterling in consequence. Thus, 
while it received gold from the French authorities, it had 
to ship gold to New York. On balance, the British authori- 
ties were the losers, for the evidence of an adverse pressure 
On sterling induced many foreign holders of funds in 

to switch into dollars, and it gave rise also to a 
fresh wave of speculation against sterling. When the franc 
recovered as a result of internal developments in France, 





the indirect pressure on sterling also came to an end. The 
lesson of the experience is none the less worth retaining. 
Closer co-operation between the London and Paris authori- 
ties would remove the technical flaw which quite unneces- 
sarily caused selling pressure on sterling. 


* * * 


South African Gold Losses.—The Governor of the 
South African Reserve Bank, in his speech at the ordinary 
general meeting of the bank, held at the end of July, 
alluded to the bank’s gold and exchange losses during the 
year to March 31, 1938. These amounted to £8,585,000. 
In explanation, he pointed out that during the last financial 
year the Union of South Africa’s imports had increased 
by £16 millions over those of the previous year. Exports 
of merchandise, however, had only increased by £6.5 
millions, while the gold output was only £2.2 millions 
greater. This left South Africa £7.3 millions on the wrong 
side as compared with the previous year, and so the bank’s 
gold losses were not surprising. He did not complete the 
picture by describing the actual position in the previous 
financial year, but went on to remind the observer that the 
returns of South Africa’s gold exports did not distinguish 
between newly mined gold and withdrawals from the 
Reserve Bank’s holdings. The bank’s reserves were still 
ample, and imports were by July on a smaller scale than 
those of the year before. In fact, South Africa has shared 
in the usual impact of the recession on primary producing 
countries, though her gold production has largely mitigated 
the shock. The Governor also alluded to the fluctuations in 
the bank’s holdings of British Treasury bills, which last 
year varied within the limits of £6,876,000 and £2,816,000. 
This point is not without interest to the London money 
market. 


* * * 


The Chase National Bank.—The latest quarterly 
statement of the Chase National Bank discloses the 
following recent changes :— 


Sept. 30, June 30, Sept. 30, 
1937 1938 1938 
($ millions) 
Deposits ....scccccccccccccescece 2,128 2,152 2,377 
a so taal 709 801 986 
U.S. Government securities 575 626 662 
Loans and discounts ......... 817 654 620 


On the whole this statement conforms to the general 
American banking trend, though it is always necessary 
to distinguish between the New York City banks, which 
include the Chase, and those operating elsewhere. There 
is no doubt that reflation has made some progress over 
the past year, for the increase in the cash held by the 
Chase is paralleled by the increase of $1,594 millions in 
the total reserves of all reporting member banks. The 
general demand for credit, however, has so far failed to 
respond. The Chase National Bank’s loans and discounts 
are substantially lower than a year ago, while those for all 
reporting member banks have fallen from $10,041 to 
$8,240 millions. The result of this lack of demand for 
credit is an increase in investments and only a limited 
expansion in deposits. In both these last respects the 
Chase has conformed to the general banking trend. 
This is helpful to the Government, but shows that 
reflation has not yet carried recovery to the point where 
the public as a whole are anxious to borrow more. 
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48 GRACECHURCH STREET -‘ LONDON: E-C:3 
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MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


AFTER rising much too rapidly to 
$4.86 a week ago, sterling has sobered 


down, and on Monday and Tuesday 


had relapsed to $4.784. This new pres- 
sure on the pound came chiefly from 
Paris, where doubts in the ability of 
the French Government to meet the 


cost of the emergency without resort 


either to exchange control or a fresh 
devaluation led to the beginnings of a 
fresh flight from the franc. The spot 
Paris rate, in fact, broke once more 
through the Daladier limit of Frs. 179, 
while three months’ francs were quoted 
up to Frs. 9 and one month’s up to 
Frs. 5 discount. Fresh support was 
needed from the French Controls. M. 
Daladier’s speech, followed by his vic- 
tory in the Chamber, has so far had a 
reassuring influence, for the spot Paris 
rate had by Thursday improved to be- 
low Frs. 179, while the two forward 
rates had rallied to Frs. 43 and Frs. 13 
discount. This relaxation of the pres- 
sure from France also helped sterling, 
which on Thursday afternoon was 
quoted at $4.814 and $4.80}. There 
has been a keen demand this week for 
three months’ belgas, and the discount 
has narrowed from 30 to 19 cents. Bel- 
gian banks are now overstocked with 
belgas, and so are taking the oppor- 
tunity of earning a profit through swap 
operations. The glut of belgas, in fact, 
is so great that some English dealers 
have had to give a small premium for 
the shortest positions covering two or 
three days ahead. Guilders and Swiss 
francs have moved in sympathy with 
the dollar, but there has not been much 
business in either currency. 


* 


The Bank Return 


For various reasons, the currency 
withdrawn last week in preparation for 
a state of emergency has not yet re- 
turned from circulation. On the con- 
trary, more currency has been taken to 
provide for the normal requirements at 
the end of the quarter. Next week, how- 
ever, should witness a_ substantial 
contraction in the note circulation. 
Althoughthe increase of £9.1 millions 
in the banking department’s Govern- 
ment securities caused some surprise in 
the discount market, where there was a 


Oct. 6, Sept.21,Sept.28, Oct. 5, 


1937, 1938 1938 1938 
£Lmill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 

I Dept. : 

“Gold Siesintiaatitincemniaas 326°4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Notes in circula- 

tion, 491°8 479-2 500-9 505-8 
ing Dept. : 

——— Se 36:3 48-7 26:9 22: 
Public Deps. ... 18-0 18-4 11-4 12:1 
Seshew’ Bape 102-1 100°9 99-9 109°7 
Other Deps. ... 36°83 39°4 40:2 37-1 
Govt. Secs. ...... 106°5 97°6 112-8 121-9 
Discounts & Ad- 

eee 10:°8 6-1 73 10-2 
Other Secs. ...... 20:9 24: 22-8 22:5 
Proportion......... 23-11% 30-6% 17-77% 13:°8% 


tendency to link it up with the advance 
to Czechoslovakia, it is really due to a 
much more mundane cause. The half- 
year’s dividends on the 24 and 34 per 
cent. Conversion Loans fell due on 
October Ist, and when these are added 
to the Government’s emergency expen- 
diture, it is easy to see that some bor- 
rowing on Ways and Means proved 
necessary. These dividend payments 
equally explain the week’s increase in 
bankers’ deposits. The advance to 
Czechoslovakia could not affect the 
Bank's holding of Government securi- 
ties. 


* 


The Money Market 


NORMAL conditions are rapidly being 
re-established, and last week’s average 
Treasury bill tender rate of over 1} per 
cent. already looks sadly out of date. 
At the end of last week the banks had 
begun to buy bills once more, first at 
# and then at § per cent., and by last 
Thursday they were buying November 
and December bills at 4 per cent. Bond 
money is also easier, the ruling rates 
being ~ and #2 per cent., with fresh 
money obtainable at $ per cent. There 
has been no special buying of bills. 
Last week’s payments for new Trea- 
sury bills were concentrated on Octo- 
ber ist, for as January Ist is a Sunday, 
these bills mature on December 31st. 


Oct. 7, Sept. 29, Oct. 6. 
1937 1938 1938 


% fo % 
Bank Rate poosanacossene 2 2 2 
Deposit ec... 1 1 1 
—_ Loan Rates : : , , 
earing Banks ...... 1p-1* = 1p-2* 19-1” 
CRERERG ocnccicconusscsece 12-5 B 5a-34 
eeoay Gls 
reasury bills ......... 1 li 
Three months’ bank , , “rte 
EE. dxccpntstnotenaen 1729-916 15g Sg—llig 


* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities wi six months of maturity. 34 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral, 


There was no pressure for funds, how- 
ever, for the week’s maturities also fell 
mainly on that same Saturday, the 
reason being that no one paid for bills 
at the end of June. As the Bank return 
shows, the heavy Conversion Loan divi- 
dends on October Ist have kept money 
plentiful, even although the emergency 
currency withdrawn last week still 
remains in circulation. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


WirtH the termination of the crisis, 
Continental re-sales of gold have 
ceased, and instead the Continent has 
once more turned a buyer. It is easy to 
suspect a desire to replenish hoards 
which had been hurriedly realised 
owing to fears that they might be com- 
mandeered on the outbreak of war. The 
War Risk rate has been reduced from 
2s. 6d. to 1s. 3d. per cent., and on this 
basis the prices at this week’s fixings 
have ranged from par to 4d. premium. 
This has made arbitrage possible. 


Silver, 




















Gold price per oz. 
standard 
Date Pri Prem. | 
ae a | oe Two 
per fine Dis- dealt | Cash Mths. 
| count} ™ | 
| 
1938 s «| & \goo! a | a4 
Sept.30 ... (144 1 par 906 1914 | 19li¢ 
Oct. 1 ... [145 lig lopm 348 195;6 | 19516 


3 .. 145 8ic par 991 19ig 103g 

» «6. @—s nee (145 312 par 1,015 195g | 19lg 
5 ... 14410 par 646 19%1¢ | 193g 

» 6 .. 144 5  lopm 989 19716 | 19% 


* Above or below American shipping price. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “ tempo 
parity,”’ in which the war risk rate is taken as Is. 3d. 
per cent. 

t At fixi 

The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


In the silver market there has been a 
continuance of the American trade de- 
mand. The firm tendency of the dollar 
stimulated Indian buying early in the 
week, and as very little silver was on 
offer, there was a fairly sharp rise in the 
price. Silver, in fact, rose temporarily 
above the New York parity, with the 
result that the highest price of the week 
has not been held. Thursday's price 
was roughly on a par with New York, 
and the market then seemed very steady. 
Taking a general view of the week, 
there has been less Eastern selling. On 
balance India has been a buyer, as is 
usual at this time of the year. 
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Tenova socks stay up under their own 
power. The band at the top, con- 
taining Lastex yarn, adjusts itself 
instantly to your leg, supports the 
socks gently but firmly all through the 
day—and goes to the laundry with 
them. For town, 3/6, 4/6, 5/6 and 7/6. 
For tennis, from 3/6. For golf, 7/6. 
Black Silk for evening, 7/6 and 12/6. 
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Investment 


Second Thoughts.—On Friday last week there was 
scarcely a cheak to the blaze of buying and the upward 
rush of prices. The Munich Agreement, followed just at 
the right moment by the “ No more war” declaration by 
the Prime Minister and Herr Hitler, had its natural con- 
sequence in hectic purchasing in every department of the 
Stock Exchange. This week, however, the story has been 
different. After the impact of relief, the serious investor 
has been crystal-gazing into the future. Is it war averted 
or merely war postponed? Whatever the answer, it is 
evident that re-armament is to continue at an accelerated 
pace, and the market looks at this matter, not in terms of 
political logic, but of hard fiscal fact. Higher taxation and 
further borrowing are no tonic for the gilt-edged market. 
The industrial market, working out, on the one hand, 
the effects of last week’s preparations, and, on the other, 
the prospective consequences of further armament expen- 
diture, seems to be agreed that the Munich Agreement is 
not calculated to encourage a striking measure of natural 
economic recovery in the near future, whatever its long- 
term fruits may be. And throughout the week Parliament 
has been occupied in debate, while the home political situa- 
tion has been confused by one actual Cabinet resignation 
and others threatened, and by the possibility, though finally 
dispelled, that a General Election might be called in 
November. A conjuncture of peace, a balanced Budget, and 
industrial recovery is required to restore investment interest 
on a wide scale. None of these conditions is assured, and 
one, at least, is impossible. But for Thursday’s improve- 
ments, for which Wall Street must be given due credit, 
markets have, in fact, reverted to the lifeless condition 
which was evident before the crisis. 


* * * 


The Price Record.—Two threats of war within a 
fortnight are more than the market welcomes. The effect 
of the crisis on security values has been tabulated in each 
of our recent issues. In the following table, the same repre- 
sentative list of securities is given, and the price record 
is brought up to date from “ Black Wednesday ” of last 
week to Friday, followed by this weck’s second 
thoughts : — 


SECURITY PRICE MOVEMENTS 





Lowest Lowest 
High, | Mark, | Sept. | Mark, | Sept. Oct. | Oct Change 
t. 











1938 | Sept. | 22 | Sep 3 a 
p | | week 

ee 
Consols 212% ... | 7914 6812 7114! 66 74 | .2ale | 7384/— 3 
War Loan 312% | 10358 96 991g, 93 W011 | 10112 | 101% |— Ig 
Conversion 3%... | 1045, 97 9914, 93 | 1002 | 1001 | 10014;— 14 
German 412% ... | 46 | 29%! 37 15 | 4212 | 4212 | 41 |— 12 
Czech 8%.......05 10534 69 4712; 23 | 63 63xd | 6 |\-7 

' 


4 
Courtaulds (£1) | 48/112 28/6 (29/1019! 26/- | 29/9 | 30/- | 29/9 | 


| 

Cable & W. Ord. | 6834. 37 | 3917! 36 | 4019 | 4212 | 45 [4+ 4p 

Gen. Elec. (£1)... | 79/3 | 72/6 | 76/6 | 70/-  78/- | 78/6 '76/1012|— 1/I12 
| 


ICL. (£1) 0... 35/3 | 28/6 | 29/9 | 26/3 | 31/3 | 31/9 | 31/6 |+ 3d. 
Turner & N. (£1) | 87/6 | 68/9 | 74/412} 63/9 78/9 | 78/9 | 78/ll2\—Tled 
Vickers (10/-) ... | 27/6 | 18/9 | 20/6 | 17/6 | 21/3xd 20/71zxd 21/-xd — 3d. 


Anglo-Iranian £1 |113/112  90/- '96/1012 84/412 103/9 | 105/712 106/104 + 3/11g 
Shell” (£1) ... | 101/3 77/6 | 84/412, 76/3 | 89/412} 90/712 90/7l2\+ 1/3 
Un. Sua Betong £1) 59/- | 50/- | 48/3 42/6 56/3 56/3 57/6 \+ 1/3 


Financial News j | 
_ Indices 
Fixed Interest ... | 131-0 123-6* 125-2 /120-0* 125-8 | 125:7 
Ord. shares ...... 97-2 wr me 73°7* 83°5 82°9 


| 
| 
| 
! 








| 
126-0]+ 0:2 
82 » i 0-9 








* Close. 


There are few conclusions of specific investment interest 
to be drawn from this record. In every section of the 
market prices have moved as one, for extreme political risk 
Spares no security. Perhaps the only matter for comment, 
indeed, is the fact that, in the expectation both of war and 
of re-arming peace, armament shares have tamely followed 
the general line. If the assumption underlying this move- 
ment is that profits will be strictly controlled in either 
eventuality, it may have some logical background. But if 


the suggestions for the mobilisation of industry are care- 
fully examined, it would seem that shares in the export 
trades might be the more seriously affected. 


* * * 


Wall Street’s New ‘ High.’’—Wall Street has 
capitalised peace more effectively than London. In terms 
of the Dow Jones industrial average, the market has 
advanced from 129.91—the level recorded on Monday of 
last week—to the new high level for the current year of 
148.32 on Wednesday (surpassed in the second hour on 
Thursday, but not at the close) this week. This 
advance represents 14 per cent., compared with a re- 
covery of 12 per cent. in British industrial equities, as 
measured by the Financial News index, over the same 
period. Wall Street, however, has had more than political 
relief to guide its movements. It is true that the latter 
accounted for a major part of the rise, and for a turnover 
comfortably exceeding one million shares during the 
second half of last week. But on Tuesday, just when the 
market was losing its impetus, when turnover fell below 
the million mark and when industrial stocks were slightly 
reactionary, the President spoke. He expressed his belief 
that an upturn in industrial and trade activity was in pro- 
gress, took a cheerful view of the employment situation, 
and declared that wheat and cotton prices must be raised. 
And his words were supported by the advance in steel 
activity (according to Iron Age) from 47 per cent. to 49 
per cent. of capacity. According to some optimistic cal- 
culations, this is within one per cent. of the “ break even ” 
point, although the majority of estimates suggest that 
activity must increase further to between 55 and 60 per 
cent. before the steel companies are “out of the red.” 
From assessing the war risk a week ago, therefore, the 
market has sharply recovered to the point at which the 
verities of Dow theory are again a matter for practical dis- 
cussion. Even the rail market has improved appreciably 
during the period, though the present difficulties of the 
industry do not suggest that the new industrial “ high ” 
will be presently confirmed by the rail index. 


* * * 


The Future of Czech Bonds.—Despite the in- 
creasing evidence that the new Czechoslovakian State will 
face serious economic and fiscal strain now that some of 
its most important industrial areas and sources of revenue 
have been lost, Czechoslovakian 8 per cent. bonds con- 
tinue to be valued on appreciably better terms than those 
of Germany (which, after hard negotiations, agreed to 
interest reductions in July) and of Hungary, whose interest 
was scaled down after more equalitarian discussion. Czech 
8 per cent. bonds have, in fact, recovered from the “ low ” 
of 23 recorded on Wednesday of last week to the present 
level of 56, after touching 654 on Monday. The German 
44 per cent. loan, which fell to 15 ten days ago, now 
stands at 41. Yet it cannot be seriously supposed that the 
maintenance of full service on the Czech debt will be 
assured. The ability, and probably the willingness, of the 
new Government to pay an admittedly high rate of interest 
on its obligations has been impaired by the Munich Agree- 
ment. Presumably the International Commission now 
sitting in Berlin to give effect to the Agreement will devote 
attention to this and other economic problems. Hitherto 
the record of the Czech Government has been un- 
blemished, and it is understood that an appreciable pro- 
portion of the outstanding bonds (amounting to £3,930,300 
sterling, apart from the American tranche) has been re- 
patriated. On the basis of the 1936 estimates of the balance 
of payments, the service of the State debt involved a gross 
transfer of 230 million Czech crowns—an amount which 
was comfortably covered by assigned revenues. But at & 
time when the pressing economic needs of the Republic 
have been recognised by the “ advance ” of £10 millions by 
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the British Government, it is obvious that the bondholder 
must be prepared for sacrifices. And in the absence of any 
statistical proof to the contrary, it may well happen that 
these will include a further reaction in the market value of 
the bonds, apart from any adjustment of interest rates. 


* * * 


Foreign Bond Movements.—Increased political ten- 
sion during August had only a moderate effect upon foreign 
bond prices generally. In September, however, when the 
storm increased to the verge of war, prices were more seri- 
ously affected. The index of 107 representative bonds 
compiled by Municipal and General Securities Company, 
in fact, fell to a new low level of 66.1, compared with 69.7 
at the end of August (average January-June, 1934= 100). 
Movements of the index over the past year are set out 
below : — 

AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934 = 100. 


ED 


i } | 

South and | 
Ft ype EES paype A | Come nde a 
, oo! \Burope| Far | Egypt ______—_—_———| plete | faulted’ faulte 
Month | ed om oP | Index Bonds 


j Bonds 
"States _. Total 





1937 4) G5) | AN) | 46) | (110) (8) 























(29); ( (4) (54) _ 
September [101-9 87-2) 99°5/ 116-1) 111-8) 115-0) 102°4 95:9 109-7 
i ' —_——— SO 

(28) | (109) | (54) | (55) 

October ... 99-0 88-1 98-3, 105-1, 108-2 105-8) 98-5 95-5 101-5 
November. | 97:7 81-6 97°9| 82-4| 74:2] 80-4! 88-5! 88-6 82-5 
December 98-4 81-6 98-6) 82-6) 75-0 _— 65-8 86:6 85:0 

1938 | | Bie toi sh aay Resale 

January ... | 97:9) 71-7 7-8 75-5! 67-1) 73-4) 79-3) 80:2, 78:2 
Febraary 96-2 74-7 97-6) 75-4) 63-8| 72-4) 79-S| 82:7 76-4 
March ...... | 83-4 73-9, 97-2 61-3| 49-4) 58-2| 69-6) 74:9, 64:8 
PTE. «avai 88:9. 77:3, 98-5; 69°8) 51 4) 64:9, 75-1) 78°3 | 72-1 
j | | (59) | (56) 

April ...... 88-9 77:3 98-5) 69-8 51-4) 64-9) 75-1) 78-8) 71°8 
Ma 85°7 74-9) 98:5, 63-0 47-2 58-8) 70-7) 75-3| 66-6 
| | (52)! (57) 

May ...... 85-7 74-9 98-4, 63-0 47-2) 58-8) 70-7) 76-1| 66-1 
i toe 89-3 68-5; 98-0, 65-9; 51-2 62-0) 71-3) 75-9, 67-3 

 cepeneeecarcuane j } | ee | 

| (27) | | (108) | (48) | (60) 

een 89-0 68-5 98-0 | 65-9 | 51-2 | 62-0 | 7I-1 | 76-5 | 67-0 
July 90-8 67-7 97-5 65-4 | 53-4 | 62-3 | 71-3) 75-7 67-9 
August 87-1| 72-1 | 97-3 | 61-4 | 50-4 | 58°6 | 70-0 75:7| 65:7 
See 

(25) | | (107) | 47) | (60) 
Aveust......! 86:4 72-1) 97-3! 61-4) 50-4) 58-6) 69-7 | 75-1| 65-7 
September.. 88-5 66-2) 96-1| 57-7) 44-4) 54-2) 66-1) 72:3. 61:7 


N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of bonds included. 


Remarkable evidence of the market’s relief that war had 
been averted is to be found in the rise of the European 
index, which is actually 2 points higher than at the end of 
August. In every other group, however, substantial falls 
were recorded, particularly serious for Near and Far 
Eastern and South American bonds. The suspension of 
sinking funds on the Chinese 5 per cent. (Crisp) and 44 
per cent. of 1908 loans depressed the former group. Dur- 
ing the month the Norwegian 4 per cent. loan of 1911 was 
redeemed, reducing the number of bonds included in the 
index from 108 to 107. Revised index figures for August 
are given to show the effect of this elimination. 





Company Notes 


London Transport Fails to Pay.—As Thursday 
evening approached, London Transport “C” stock ad- 
vanced further to 78, on the evident assumption by some 
optimistic purchasers that the Board would, in fact, make 
the required payment of 54 per cent. for the year to June 
last. It has decided instead to risk the perils of a re- 
ceivership action by declaring a final dividend of 2} per 
cent., making 4 per cent. for the year, compared with 44 
per cent. for 1936-37 and 4 per cent. for 1935-36. It is 
now open to holders of not less than 5 per cent. of the 
£25,698,802 of “C” stock outstanding to apply, if they 
wish, to the High Court for the appointment of a receiver, 
on the ground that the Board has failed in respect of each 
of three consecutive years ending June 30, 1936, to June 
30, 1938, to pay interest on the stock at the standard rate 
of 54 per cent. We suggested on July 2nd that it would 
be open to the Board to challenge the implications of this 
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clause by defaulting on its provisions, if it took the view 
(as it is statutorily charged to do) that renewal provisions 
must be adequate, and that they have not been excessive in 
the past. The “ C” stock has always been a hybrid, with 
mere equity rights in two years, yet armed with the power- 
ful sanctions of a senior debenture in the third. Its future 
rights may be affected by the Board’s challenge, for it 
seems improbable that, if an application for receivership 
were successful, it would transform the character of the 
Board’s operations in any significant degree. Any alteration 
of the stock’s rights would arouse controversy, both in 
public and in Parliament. But the receivership provision 
which was written into the 1933 Act was virtually bound, 
sooner or later, to challenge the ability of the Board to 
provide an adequate service under the general provisions 
of the Act, and far-sighted investors have for some time 
realised its limitations as a safeguard. 


* * * 


United Steel Companies’ Progress.—The excel- 
lent United Steel dividend surprised the market, but 
the full accounts show that the directors’ policy was amply 
justified. During the year to June 30th, the group’s coal 
output increased by 28 per cent., the output of coke by 
15 per cent., pig iron by 6} per cent., and steel ingots by 
4} per cent. In the year as a whole, profit margins were 
good, especially for a concern so highly integrated as 
United Steel, and gross profits increased from £2,075,322 
to £2,584,540. After higher allowances for taxation 
and depreciation, the earnings on the ordinary stock 
increased from 11-1 per cent. to 11-8 per cent., and the 
dividend has been stepped up from 8$ per cent. to 10 per 
cent. This is a boom result, which may not be repeated 
for some time, but it is an excellent one. The following 
table shows the course of profits in the last three years, 
while the chart portrays their rapid growth since 1932: — 


Years to June 30 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
ENE. coceensessceensiccate 1,545,278 2,075,322 2,584,540 
Directors® fees.............sse000. . 5,963 5,218 5,885 
Income tax and N.D.C.# ..... . 356,122 560,850 847,651 
learn Raaiaiaenit oad . 110,000 130,000 150,000 
Loan and deb. service ......... 143,566 142,904 142,537 
BOCOCHRIGM occ csccccvcccscccece 400,000 500,000 675,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
IIIT cncinuennncnegbependdensen 529,627 736,350 763,467 
ET nuinitlcdsSubeucncnbidonendiinne 380,441 565,148 646,198 
DT Ty, émconsecnsoucnsetiens 10-4* 11-1t 11-8t 
SITE. eecteccsocsastahbadinhen ‘ 74* 84+ 10t¢ 
General reserve .......ssccsccceee 100,000 167,629 100,000 


Carry forward ............0.0, 570,491 591,333 


* On £6,616,365 capital ranking for dividend. t On 
£8,821,820 capital. + Payment of tax, plus transfer to taxation 
reserve, minus transfer from taxation reserve. 


* * * 


The group’s position, at the end of the steel boom, is 
very strong, although the balance sheet might be clarified, 
since two-fifths of the assets consist of shares in and 
advances to subsidiary companies. But the liquid position 
is evidently good, and a special accountants’ valuation of 
the group’s assets, which has been in progress for two 
years and is based upon the price-level of 1936, shows that 
the book value of the fixed assets is less than the real 
value, without applying any of the £2,750,000 central 
reserve for depreciation and obsolescence. The technical 
structure of the group, moreover, has been greatly 
strengthened by the modernisation of the plants. Last 
year’s report included, as an addendum, a detailed survey 
of the group’s business: this year’s includes a full dis- 
cussion of the Appleby-Frodingham Steel Company’s 
position. These works are the largest in the country, and 
when the extensions are finished they will have a capacity 
of 900,000 tons of iron and 800,000 tons of steel—64 per 
cent. more iron and 22 per cent. more steel than the 


works produced in 1937. On all hands, indeed, the group’s 
position is powerful. But this strength cannot protect its 
profits from the consequences of trade setback. The 
report points out that since the March quarter there has 
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been a general decline of demand, and it is plain that 
profits for the current year will show an appreciable 
decline. With its low-geared capitalisation, however, and 





UNITED STEEL PROFITS—1932-38 





its technical strength, United Steel Companies should 
suffer less than many other steel equities, and at 25s. 13d., 
to yield 8 per cent., the shares should not prove over- 
valued in the long run. 


* ve * 


Austin Motor Profits.—As the Austin Motor 
year runs to July 31st, the latest accounting period closely 
corresponds with the decline and fall of the 1936-7 motor 
boom. The period was marked by an uncomfortable 
combination of increased costs and dwindling business 
for the trade as a whole, from which it is clear that 
Austin Motor did not escape. Gross trading profit, at 
£1,282,828, is lower than for any year in the past decade, 
except those at the very bottom of the depression (1931-33), 
while the net earnings available for dividend (£362,158) 
are the lowest without even that exception. The following 
table compares the figures for the past three years, while 
the chart shows yearly earnings since 1931 :— 


Years to July 31, 


1936 a _ 

RE I  ccicorecncenctees 1,496,696 1,665,125 1,282,828 
MEE TIE. Wicacsecensinctennnte 167,000 252,000 176,000 
DECTIEIIIRR: -cccicvrsansnocieerene 530,828 606,542 449,879 
CO i oe ©: 1 773— 795 179,506 223,291 
Deb. int. and sinking fund ... 71,500 71,500 71,500 
Pref. and prefd. ord. divs...... . 187,828 185,734 181,656 
Ord. shares and “ A ”’ ord. :— 

DEED - chiinannuntiamiamnnne » 865,745 369,843 180,502 

| ____EEE a lER pall rate 237,312 233,422 135,385 

PR Roe an 79:2 40-0 

WENT Wii clsciecsauiitcnsusedibeces 50 50 30 
UO ii iii ih cic cestbtudaions 125,320 207,046 45,000* 
Carried forward ...........csceess 373,955 303,330 303,447 


* To contingencies reserve. A further £100,000 was also 


transferred from general reserve. 


The highest gross profit recorded by the company 
was for the year to July 31, 1937, but the highest net 
profit (by a considerable margin) was as long ago as 1934, 
when the earnings for the ordinary shares amounted to 
£471,686. The explanation is, of course, that mainten- 
ance and depreciation charges have sharply increased 
on the enlarged plant and output. 


* * * 


This year maintenance costs are lower, possibly because 
less special tool steel (a very expensive item) has been 
required for the smaller output and because changes in 
design have been kept at a minimum, thus giving longer 
life to jigs and dies. But depreciation is higher on the 
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larger plant. In general, the profit and loss account may 
be said to reflect a normal “ bad patch ” for a large motor 
manufacturer. In other words, the drop in profits is 
sharp, but, as is usual with the larger motor concerns, 
it is far from being disastrous. The appearance of a con- 
tingencies reserve, to which general reserve contributes 
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£100,000, may suggest that the directors consider that 
the setback is not yet complete; or it may merely 
reflect the fact that the accounts were published at the 
end of a week in which any concern might have thought 
it wise to allow for contingencies. But whatever the 
course of motor profits may be this year, it is probable 
that the shadow aircraft factory will have a larger—and 
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possibly quite important—contribution to make. That 
expectation, indeed, may have prompted the directors 
to cut the prices of some of the 1939 models, which will 
be seen at Earl’s Court next week. The balance sheet is 
sound, though if the “‘ bad patch” were prolonged and 
price competition became severe, the £632,000 cash 
holding might be no more than adequate. 


* * * 


Argentine Railway Disappointments.—-The Argen- 
tine railway dividends for the year to June last were ex- 
pected to make depressing news, but they have proved 
even less palatable than the market anticipated. Central 
Argentine, which carried two maize crops in 1936-37, fol- 
lowed by a faflure last year, was not expected to make any 
payments on its preference issues, and the announcement 
to this effect at the end of last week occasioned no sur- 
prise. But better things had been expected than the mere 
payment of 1 per cent. on B.A. Great Southern 5 per 
cent. first preference stock, and the passing of dividends on 
both B.A. Western issues. B.A. Southern, indeed, fared 
relatively well in a difficult year; in terms of the sterling 
traffics (which, of course, are converted at the official rate), 
the decline in traffics amounted to less than 1 per cent. The 
1 per cent. disbursement on the senior preference issue, 
however, calls for only £80,000, compared with total dis- 
tributions for 1936-37 (which were almost fully earned) of 
£640,000. Similar details are set out for all three lines 
below: — 


















| Dividends, 1936-37 | Dividends, 1937-38 . 
Company and L- oe Fall - Geses 
ae Rate Cost Rate | Cost 1937-38t 
cas £ £ 
B.A. Gt. [5% pref. Full 400,000 1% 80,000 } 22.354 
Southern |.6°, pref. 3% 240,000 Nil Nil . 
B.A. 5%, pref. Full 15,000 Nil 

Western | 412°, pref. 312% | Nil } 264,594 


Nil 
al Nil 

Nil 
600,000 | ‘Nil 


Central f 4\2°, pref. Full 
Arg. 6° pref. | 12%* 





7 1,831,546 


+ Converted at official rate. 








* 2 years to June, 1934. 


B.A. Western, on the other hand, experienced a more 
severe fall in receipts—of the order of 9 per cent. in 
sterling terms—which was partly attributable, presumably, 
to bad maize traffics. Since the official rate of exchange 
has been maintained at $16.12 to the £, and since the 
railways are, in fact, remitting so little to their stock- 
holders, it can hardly be supposed that the explanation of 
these dividend decisions is to be found in extensive ex- 
change losses. It would seem, rather, to be due to higher 
operating costs, despite the substantial economies which 
have been realised by B.A. Great Southern and B.A. 
Western as a result of joint administration. Economies in 
wages, on the basis of the Presidential Award of 1934, 
have evidently failed to offset the fall in operating in- 
comes. The holder of B.A. Great Southern first preference 
stock, which fell from 47} to 38 on Wednesday, cannot 
be envied; like other Argentine railway stockholders, he can 
only hope for good crops and good prices during the 
current year, and both expectations, at the moment, are 
premature. 


* * * 


Rover Report.—It was generally believed that the 
Rover Company had maintained its sales well during 
the past difficult year (to July 31). The latest results suggest 
that, although higher costs have left their mark, there was 
probably little falling off in the company’s gross income. 
Profits, indeed, declined only from £304,968 to £292,339. 
Like Austin Motor, however, the company has provided 
larger maintenance and depreciation (£128,391, against 
£109,567), and, on the higher profit, taxation absorbs 
£70,000, against £50,000. The net amount earned for 
dividend, therefore, is down rather sharply from £139,563 
to £86,938, the lowest net figure for any year since 
1933-34, when the Company began its brilliant recovery. 
Since dividends in the past have been kept well within 
earnings, the reduction in the latest distribution is only 
from 17} per cent. to 15 per cent., covered by earnings of 
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19-2 per cent., against 29-8 per cent. for 1936-37. These 
results must be considered very satisfactory for a specialist 
manufacturer in a year of falling car sales. Amid the 
constant ups and downs of the motor trade it is impossible 
to foresee whether the Rover Company will maintain its 
relative immunity to depression; the answer depends not 
only on the company itself but on the comparative progress 
of its competitors. Complete immunity, at least, would 
certainly be surprising. But even if the results of 1937-38 
are not fully maintained in the current year, the shadow 
aircraft factory should bring in larger management profits. 
The directors report favourably both on the reception of 
their 1939 models and on the output of the shadow 
factory. In any event, the company enjoys the double 
advantage of being entirely free of prior charges and even 
of preference shares, and of having the substantial cash 
balance (for a specialist manufacturer) of £358,000, with a 
further £116,559 in gilt-edged securities. Yet, even though 
the 10s. shares at 17s. 44d. are little above the lowest level 
of 1937, and though they yield over 7 per cent., they are 
in a class which is suited only for specialised investment 
under present conditions. 


* * * 


Dunlop Rubber Statement.—The market’s joy last 
Friday was somewhat marred by the tone of an interim 
statement issued by the Dunlop Rubber Company. In it, 
the board pointed out that the company had main‘eined 
its competitive trading position, but that the results for the 
current year to date showed “a material reduction.” It 
appears that the company has fully earned the interim 
preference dividends which are payable at the end of the 
month. The fall in profits is evidently due to unsettled 
world conditions, reduced plantation output and reduced 
rubber prices. On this news, the £1 ordinary stock units 
were marked down sharply to 25s. in the “ Street,” and 
have fallen further this week to 24s. 14d., a level which 
evidently suggests the market’s anticipation that some 
payment will be made for the current year. It is possible 
that, given further recovery in the United States, the 
remaining months of the year may be more favourable 


. for the group. But their benefits are likely to be small; nor 


is it probable that the European and Eastern interests of 
the group will show any substantial improvement. On the 
worst assumptions, the directors’ statement would be com- 
patible with a fall in net profits, after tax, from £956,993 
recorded for 1937, to £271,875—the net amount required 
for preference dividends. This may paint an unduly 
adverse picture of the present position; but it is evident 
that the present price of the stock still values this year’s 
prospects fairly generously. 


* * * 


Beechams Pills aud Eno Proprietaries.—In the 
brief space of three months Beechams Pills has succeeded 
in establishing itself as the unchallenged leader of the patent 
medicine trade. Early in July the directors announced the 
agreement to acquire the ordinary shares of Macleans, 
Limited. Within ten days, an issue of £1,500,000 in 5 per 
cent. redeemable shares had been made by Beecham 
Maclean Holdings to raise the major part of the finance 
for the acquisition. Beecham Pills own deferred ordinary 
capital was increased by a bonus issue in August, and by 
a cash issue last month which completed the new finance. 
These important developments had scarcely been com- 
pleted before this week’s announcement that Beechams 
Pills is now to make an offer to the ordinary shareholders 
of Eno Proprietaries to exchange their 5s. shares into 
Beechams Pills 2s. 6d. deferred shares at the rate of eight 
Eno shares for five Beechams shares. The issued capital of 
Eno Proprietaries amounts to £2,000,000, of which half 
is in 5} per cent. preference shares. On the basis of closing 
prices on the eve of the announcement, the terms of the 
exchange appeared to represent a disadvantage for Eno 
shareholders, for their shares stood at 5s. 74d., compared 
with 8s. 74d. for Beechams Pills. But the terms evidently 
take into account the progressive character of Beechams’ 
profits during the past seven years, and the somewhat 
retrogressive trend of Eno Proprietaries’ earnings since 
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1936. Indeed, the latter concern should benefit from the 
wider spread of interests which is now consolidated under 
Beechams Pills, while its export interests (which have 
suffered recently owing to recession in America) should be 
of value to the new group. It is difficult, however, to 
estimate the consequences of the merger in terms of profits 
at this stage. Some competitive products may be elimin- 
ated, but brands which have been built up by generous 
advertising in the past will still require publicity. Problems 
of advertising and capturing the public’s taste will still 
have to be solved by the group, although it may be pos- 
sible to effect appreciable administrative savings. For Eno 
Proprietaries shareholders the chief point in favour of 
the exchange is the promise of a wider spread of risk in a 
trade which is notoriously affected by the swing of the 
consumers’ demand. 


* * * 


Fine Spinners’ Scheme Rejected.—The mobilisa- 
tion of opposition to the capital reduction scheme pro- 
posed by the board of Fine Cotton Spinners proved suc- 
cessful last week. Its terms incurred widespread criticism— 
in these columns they were analysed on September 10th— 
and even while the stockholder was digesting them the 
news that the spinning agreements had broken down sug- 
gested that the directors’ estimate of future profits (on the 
basis of which the scheme was already hard to justify) 
would not be realised in the immediate future. At last 
Friday’s meetings the ordinary and preferred ordinary 
stockholders approved the scheme by overwhelming 
majorities. But preference stockholders in favour of the 
scheme represented only 64.57 per cent., compared with 
the necessary 75 per cent. vote of each class, to secure its 
adoption. The chairman of the company acknowledged 
this defeat with good grace. Indeed, he invited suggestions 
from the committee representing the preference stock- 
holders towards an amended scheme. Whether any re- 
organisation introduced under present conditions could 
provide fairly and justly for all classes of capital in the 
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long run, however, seems rather doubtful. Preference, pre- 
ferred ordinary, and ordinary stockholders have been so 
long without dividends that a further interval until the 
outlook in the textile industries is clearer would constitute 
no great additional hardship. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Reports have been 
received this week from 36 companies for which compara- 
tive results for the previous year are available. The total 
profits of these concerns amount to £4,882,000, compared 
with £4,497,000 for the preceding year—an increase of 
83 per cent. The cumulative total for 1,867 companies for 
the year to date shows an advance of over 10 per cent. from 
£226,858,000 to £250,225,000. This week’s results—which 
are the first for some time to show a net increase over the 
previous year—are discussed in detail in preceding notes 
and under the heading “Shorter Comments” on page 
84. Our usual table appears on page 100. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.— Reports of 
company meetings will be found on page 92 of this issue. 
Mr Joseph Ward, addressing shareholders of Thos. W. 
Ward, pointed out that the company had celebrated its 
diamond jubilee with a very successful year. The turnover 
of the business, including subsidiary and associated com- 
panies, had reached a total of nearly £6 millions, repre- 
senting a tonnage of nearly 1} millions. Mr Paul Linden- 
burg, addressing shareholders of Industrial Finance and 
Investment Corporation, disclosed that the market value 
of the company’s quoted securities was still in excess of 
book values, despite last week’s heavy falls. Mr H. Eric 
Miller pointed out at the Bajoe Kidoel Rubber and Produce 
meeting that the crop of rubber for the current year was 
unlikely greatly to exceed 1,200,000 Ibs., of which 240,000 
Ibs. had been booked for sale at just over 10d. per Ib. 


EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
OCTOBER 11 OCTOBER 13 


THe Stock Exchange this week failed 
to maintain the vigorous enthusiasm of 
last week’s closing stages. It examined 
the peace in a calmer light, and de- 
cided that it did not dispose of re- 
armament and its costs. Jobbers found 
it difficult to achieve a dealing basis, 
after three hectic weeks, to justify the 
new conditions. Substantial buying did 
not appear on Monday, although post- 
bags were swollen with smaller busi- 
ness. Parliament’s deliberations and 
Mr Duff Cooper’s resignation affected 
sentiment. Not until Thursday, when 
Wall Street’s buoyancy, coupled with 
hopes of a Mediterranean settlement, 
lightened the tone, was there any real 
impetus in the market and any im- 
Provement in trade. 

Public support for gilt-edged stocks 
was disappointing at the outset, and 
Monday's reactions—particularly signi- 
ficant in the undated list—were fol- 
lowed by further falls on Tuesday, in 
which Old Consols lost a point, and 
War Loan 3. Mid-week conditions were 
firmer for a time, but not until Thurs- 
day were positive gains recorded, rang- 
ing up to # of a point in Old Consols. 

In the foreign bond market a sharp 
recovery occurred in Czech issues on 
Monday, when the £10 millions ad- 
vance was announced, but as the Ger- 
aan occupation proceeded, and the 

ull economic implications of the 


Munich agreement became clearer, a 
steady fall set in. The 8 per cent. bonds, 
which closed at 654 on Monday, were 
no higher than 56 at Thursday’s close. 
German issues lost ground steadily, but 
the falls were checked on Thursday. 
Chinese issues suffered by sinking fund 
defaults on two senior issues, but sup- 
port was evident for Japanese bonds 
for the greater part of the week. After 
an early advance, South American 
issues relapsed into dullness. 


* 


Interest in the home rail market con- 
tinued limited, although price move- 
ments, both in prior charge and ordi- 
nary stocks, were usually small. The 
steadier mid-week tone, coupled with 
the improvement in the traffics (though 
due to the abnormal factor of evacua- 
tion) brought some support, princi- 
pally for Southern issues. London 
Transport “C” stock was a firm 
feature, up to the declaration of the 
dividend (discussed on page 78). 
Argentine rail issues were depressed 
still further by the dividend statements 
(set out on page 80). 

Conditions in the industrial market 
were quiet and rather dull at first, but 
the market showed a brighter mid- 
week tendency, and business broadened 
further on Thursday, though price 
movements were generally restrained. 
Steel shares reacted at first, but most 
issues became firmer in mid-week, 
when rises of a few pence were com- 
mon. Carrier Engineering recovered 
after the publication of the accounts 
and on a promise of an early interim 


dividend, Business in electrical equip- 
ment shares was small, but some re- 
covery was reported in Callenders Cable 
and other leaders in mid-week. Re- 
newed interest was taken in aircraft 
issues, most of the leaders rising a 
shilling or more on Wednesday. Motor 
shares, however, continued subdued, 
Fears of increased taxation depressed 
the brewery group, but the leaders, to- 
gether with the principal tobacco issues, 
recovered appreciably in mid-week. 
Shipping shares remained dull, and 
among the miscellaneous leaders Dun- 
lop continued depressed on the direc- 
tors’ statement. The rather better 
volume of business on Thursday led to 
moderate price improvements through- 
out the list. 
* 

After an initial setback, following an 
abruptly reduced demand, the oil group 
showed greater firmness, to the accom- 
Ppaniment of an improved turnover. 
Business was mainly directed towards 
the leaders, but some of the specula- 
tive issues also shared in the recovery. 
A similar general tendency was evident 
in the rubber share market. 

Throughout the mining markets the 
trend for the first two days was easier. 
Some support was evident for Kaffir 
dividend payers, but it remained small 
until business broadened in mid-week. 
M. Daladier’s success in the Chamber 
quelled speculative operators in Paris, 
and the Cape market was closed in 
mid-week. But local demand remained 
faithful and spread to the developing 
mines. The Rhodesian copper group 

(Continued on page 84) 
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In calculating yields 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date 
date of repayment is taken when the stock stand 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. 





(s) Yield worked on a 519%, basis. 











of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for inter 
the yield includes any p 
s at a discount and the ear! 
being taken of any increase or redu 








(w) Yield 


(2) Yield worked on a 10% basis. 
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the standard rate. 
fore a certain date the final 
The retara on ordinary stocks and shares is 

Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
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100° | 921. | 99° | 94 || Denmark3% .......0 } S7i2| .. | 3 2 Of) 137% | 12912 || igo adeno Esme | ons 6 
10612 | 10012 || 104 | 87 || Egypt Unified 4% ... || 101, | sia] 4 0 0 | 254° | 200° | 4@a| 8 | Ind.andGen.Ord.... || 218 | +18] 510 0 
18'2 | 11 || 13) | 9g || Prench 4% (British) || 1012] +1 | 5 14 Oc) 27512 | 218 | Sa@|. 86 | Invest. Trust Def.... || 220 | ... | 518 2 
66 | 52% || 60 | 20 || Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% || 512) +29 | 9 14 3 | 17/- | 14- | 2leal 6126 Lake View Inv. 10/- || 14/- |... | 610 0 
—ionLts 15 | Do. Young Ln, 412% || 402) +23 | 11 2 3 | 25219 | 215 || 8126) 312@) Mercantile Inv. ...... | 215. | —12l2) 5 11 7 
=o | ale i} — = Goo 6% Sesh. La. || | 72 2 = 7 re, tr $12) 3 a | Merchants Trust Ord. || 12112; ... 63 5 
i lg unga B%.acccccce |] S22 1g! 511 lb |} 7 5a. : i] 1 
885, | 53° || 60 | 35 || Japan, 512% 1936-65 || 48 | +7i2| 11 9 3f) si | 3/4io|l 2tecl 4c | oe a | a - 1 2 8S 
ets | 20% | S92 | 38 poe GeNses 19) | ee a lise | 32] 98 "Scottish Mort., &c..,. || 17812) \. | 5 6 5 
*2 : : eru 712% 1922...... | vas i} 221 2 3a 96 T Ord. Io} — 
20: | 3 33 | 10 — Mo gees = 44 > . a 193 167 66 4a) United Stares Deb i75i9 +i 3 14 o 
2° | } ° n. j y | Fi . 
mee eS LR eas Oe. | 84i2| +7 | 311 0} 11/9 | 6/3 || lee de | AcgentineLand,&rc.10/ | 9/4te] .. | BIL 5 
us | un Corporation Stocks || | 35/- | 21/9 || 10c¢ | 1315 c) Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. pd. || 25/9 | +2/9) 715 3 
ame | Rattle 7 EiSte | tot | Dirham 3% toee-o6 7 ie | toe) 3 12 6 | 23/9 | 15/72) 10¢ | 10c | Charterhouse Inv. £1 || 18/9 | —1/3| 10 13 4 
7 uaz M7 104'p || Bristol 5% 1948-58... || 109!2) +5 | 315 © || 16/1012) 13/- 2 a 26 | C.ofLond.R.Pty.{1)) 15/-| ... | 5 6 9 
101 93° | onic | dot, in i35z isstse o2iexal T31, 3 8 oho. iis | ae rs Dal Seay we ee ef 
: 2 | 2 ‘ } | | 1 a) i] : 
10453 | 10053 || 10554 | 9453 || Middx. 312% 1957-62 | 102 | +5lo| 3 7 2 | Bis 163 os | 65 | Fore and Ei | ous x36 | 3 8 : 
mee la ae Ee 101 j— || Nil 4 } , C1 Ss 13, | 
ybiices. [8 | 20. "| 13.9 inal” 50 | Java Tnvest. £1 iar +13 | $37 
Last two ew ~8 |, Peru, ¢ . Pref. ... || 2lo| + 5% Nil 
yy 5° Dividends | 4 —_ & Be Yield - ; ants ze 312 ¢), Primitiva Hold. =m in 9 69 
= | Name of Security | AD) Oct. 5 j i 2¢| 712 c) Staveley Trust £1... || 13/9 ... | 10 1 9 
Hon ae _| ow __|} | ashe OR) “y93g" |] 34/1012 23/9 || We 1212 ¢| Seton lent. £1 ..... - || 31/3 | +5/-| 8 O 0 
- Ow- | a (c) i i 2 j i S } 
es | et | %  % I | 4 7/6 | 61/3 | 1225 5 | Ansell's Brewery {1 || 70/-| +5/-| 5 0 0 
a ane enema 32/- 21/9 || 5126, 21a) Barclay Perkins £ || 26/6 | +2/6! 6 111 
115ip | 97 212 | ary || c. Elec 5% 1950-70 || atotg| +9 | $17 | Ut | 1099 | £208) $3 g | Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 | 121/6 | +6/6| 4 2 OF 
al | Lon. Pass. Transport | . 6 | eri. | zt | 12 6 | Charrington & Co. £1 || 63/- | +8/-| 415 0 
11912 110 214 21g || 412% “A” 1985-2023 || 11612! +512) 315 0 || 1097/9 | g2/- || 71 6 a | Courage Ord. £1 ... |) 75/- | +5/-| 5 6 8 
oe 24 | Ble | 3% A" 1985-2023 | 12312) +4 | 3 18 6 | 125) lsoo | aa3"| 39 ; | Deniers Ord. £1... || O4/- | +1116) 4 15 6 
2253 | > lo y, * ” Ral wt ly | - — | | | ‘uinness ra, coe i| 2 a 0 
sae | So%e | uae | Tiga’! “> 1956 or after..." | M67| toi] 317 19 | UNS | SBS | 208, Te ee ores && £t Fi 10. | t40-| $10 9 
118° | 102° | TH oe ee esa sods | ist] tto| 3 oon 93/- | 726 || 156| Ba Michells&Basiers Zi l gtie +37 | $42 0 
| * |) “British “Rail | 12) +10) 39 0) a5i- | 626 | 5 | 12126) Ohisson’s Cape £1-.. || 66/3 t3'0| 3 '6 0 
65 | 3012 | 31b| Nila|iG an. 1 Silal-+ihel © | 7e/- | 61/3 || 146 | 4 @ | Simonds (H&G) Zi || 65/- | 43/9) 510 9 
45 | 2 | Ni’ | Ni |. & NER Dei. 2%) + 1 Ni *| 108/6 | $7/6 || tq |t17l2b | S. African Bws £1... || 10416 +916) 4 6 ot 
8 | 2 | vil} . 5% 1 : 3 We. i a || Taylo : j ! 
97 | 441) || 334) Nila), De. 5%, Pret 1958 ait + oT 26/3 | 19/412) 5126) 2a | Walker (P)&R Coin 1 as Heh 2. is ; 
273 {| 8 | lec} 18g¢)) oe 2nd | 4 16 13 7 77/9 | 56/3 | 6a | 12 6 | Watney CombeDef.£1 66/3 +23 | 5 8 9 
o's 21 36 Nila Do. 4% Ist Pf. 10 14 3 || 24) 16/3 | Iron, and Steel | 
71S 2 Ms ¢| as L.M.S. Ord. ll 2 2) “4 32.6 a. 6 8 Prete | 18/9 | +1/3| 1013 4 
To | 23 | 2 Nila) 4% BE 1923 | 6 17 1 Q/4l,| 4/6 1 we | $27 Babcock Wilcox £1... | 37/6 | +35 5 6 8 
2153 914 | Ize | Llec| Southern Def. 12 4 2) 46/3 | 31/- || 105 | 3p @ || Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 ||33/9xd f13 | 00 
87 48 | 36 la. Pf. Ord 0 || 32/3 | 24/9 5a ¢id0b B . C1 |33/9xd +1/3| 8 
1 a || ; f, Ord. ... || 74 3 71 2.6, Brown (J.) Ord. 10/— || 29/412 +3/1l2 6 0 Of 
11542) 83 || 2iga) 2128) Pf. 5 | 36/712| 23/9 24| +6 6 | Butterley Co. Ord. £1 || 25/- | +1/3| 6 8 Ot 
| i \Dom. & Foreign Rys. | 5 10} 11/3%) 6/3 is ¢| 46) Cammell Laird 5/~ | 8/—x| 113 5 0 0 
14 7s || Nil Nil || Antofagasta O "i Nil 25/7ip| 16/3 | 3a 5 b | Colvilles Ord. £1 ... \\ 20/Tip| +-4/412 713 0 
62 | 38% || Nil | Nil || B.A. & Pac. Ord na fle Si 712¢| 10¢ || Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 | 8/- | +6d| 8 5 0 
+8 8% | Nil | Nil || B.A. Gr. Sthn. Ord Nil | 87/6 | 67/6 || 5a) 15 6 | Cory, William, Ord.£1)| 81/3 its; 418 6 
ie | 3] Na | Nil | BA. West Ord... | Na of os | see | 18 ¢ | 10 ¢ || Dorman Long Ord. £1 20/7ie|43/llg) 9 14 0 
. | ° i — ¢ | . Pref } ' I 
B16 { 44 || Nil | Nil ea ice tie $25.. | 70/- | 60/- || t112b) $6 a | Firth ome fi } sais | 720) 33 Ot 
2812} 23° | 2e | 2e | Costa Rica Ord. ...... | g NH g | Bille] 20 || t39| tale eens Ord.£1| 24° | 42/9| 6 5 Ot 
43/9 | 33/9 || Nil le || Nitrate Riys. £10"... | ssf 33/9 | 22/6 156! ‘7ipa| Hadfields 10/- i Ste | 1301 6 0 0 
66 28 || 126 |tNila || SanPauloOrd. ...... || 33 | + 12) 6 1 3t 31/4l9) 21/6 6126 219@| Horder Collieries £1. || 23/9 Hey 711 7 
16/3 | 11/05 |) le le || Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 | 15/- $15 el wal aed 8 ¢ | 9e¢| Lambert Bros. Ord. £1) 27/6 t2/6| 619 0 
a || Banks and Discount | h 2/412) 1/9 2¢ 319 c| Ocean Coal, &c. 4/- || ~2/ <2 2 0 
75/6 | 55/- || 106 | loa) Alexanders £2, £1 pd. || 57/6 | +2/6| 6 | 230 | 126 : ¢ | 10 ¢ | Pease and Partners 10/- | 3/6 +e3 | pie 0 
35/- | 326 | 5Sa| 5b | Bk of N. Zealand ci | 326 6 1 0} 23/9 | 126 | 2@/ Sib) Powell Dufiryn £1 Tnanbtdhvahid &ip © 
wa. | Sel Se | England ..... | 332iex +1310] 3 14 3'| seratt| sae? tee! 1725) Shipley Call ici S37 4i3)) 618. ot 
ue ne a || Barclay B. £1......... 72/6 | +9/-| 317 2a) 26| Shipley Coll. Ord. £1 || 25/- 20 
46, 37/6 || 314 3a || Barcl. (D.&c.) A £1 || 43/ 3 || 40/- | 27/6 2c} 13 ¢/\S | 25/- | +1/3| 9 1 
8%6| 72 4126] 3ipa'! u &i | 43/- | +3/-| 219 0 | 20/- | 12/- Se Ord. £1) 30/— | +2/6| 813 3 
haiie £3912 Be Be | ao Sica": £43l2 ta ; : 0 Sale 35/412 os é é || Sates A ' 13/Ms e 8 " 3 
2012 ze || 4c) 6c || Bk. of N.S.W. £20... || 231 1 | 2o/= { t3.a| +8 } |) Staveley etc. £1 01 
2 | de | S84) ait | Bares Aes | | Hor) tah 3 | 2 | "Te Uh Senet ft |Sans a) 7 3% 
_13'g | 92 | 761 Sa | of India £5... || 10loxd) +1 | 5 14 3 hots — i a| 6 || Swan, Hunter {1 .., | 25/-"| +1/3|; 8 0 0 
\@) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (©) Di ria teahene an 2 H 10/1019) 2/419 |} 15 ¢ | 5 ¢ || Thomas(Rich.)6/8... || 2/9 |... ; 
(h) Yield on 415% basis. (m) Based on ent of 212%. . (d) Paid in £N.Z 
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Se. 
rs inclusive s 
High- | Low- 
_est_ | est | 
25/6 | 20/9 
$64 $381 
27/6 | 20/- 
27/6 we 
3/6 | 33/100 
515j6) 378 
51/3 | 40/72, 
5/9 2/742 | 
5/6 2/1039 
se?! 3 
419 | 30,9 
48/112, 26/- 
39/9 
6/9 J~ 
33/9 | 25/- 
49/41p| 36/3 
18/9 5/6 
$2 | 2 
5/6 | 
103/3 | 78/9 
32/6 | 18/9 
31/10lp) 24/- 
3 | fa 
/ i rd 
41/3 | 326 
30/6 | 20,6 
$1316) se 
| ae 
4/3 
st) 3s 
27/9 | 18.9 
35/- | 26/- 
Bee] Be 
41/- 
39/- | 33/- 
33) 101, | 25/- 
49/- | 42/6 
38/9 | 32/- 
41/1010} 37/~ 
| 
25/- | 17/- 
138 | 100 
23/9 | 20/- 
10934 | 
51/3. 36/3 
/412) 31/- || 
32/6 |21/101 | 
23/3 | 18/3 | 
24/034; 17/9 
23/112} 13/3 
57/6 | 47.6 
soiiie 70/- 
| 23/9 
613 | 326 
104/3 | 81,3 
16/712| 9/6 
7316 | 37 
ote | 2 
46 | 143 
24/6 | 17/- 
23/712, 16/6 
22/3 i3/- 
18/6 | 9/6 
30/— | 18/11, 
29/412) 18/3 
3/6 | atle 
37/6 | 20/6 
18/1012) 10/~ 
3/10 | 2/034 
30/1012) 17/6 
3/814|  Q/= 
113/112, 67/- 
ae 21/9 
61; ee 
12/10i,) 3) 
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as eens | Year 1938 | 1 | Fa 
Dividends >| Be! §6Yiel an. Lasttwo | ee = 
Name of Security | sw aos a | iS Dividends 1 || Price, & Bo Yield 
sg 2 o™| 1933° j inclusive Name of Security Oct. sas Oct. § 
Qo oO | 1938 Og") Hi ce S35 Gen) 1938" 
a | igh- | Low- (a) (0d) & ‘) | 1938 O§ 
z <= See | ——__ _est_ | est _& o% § 
. Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. ‘ Ps : 
Nil | Nil | Thornycroft, John £1 | 230} 41/3! “yt cee?) aa 19¢ 2 2 ¢| Fairey Aviation 10/-.. | 25/- | +5/-| & 0 OF 
le Nile | U. States Steel $100.. $6212) + $9 Jil } 62130) 55, i 5a o.* Finlay (Jas.)&Co. £1 | 5246 +63> 415 0 
3a 76 | Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1) 25/- +3112 8 8 5 | 7m 2) 3 16 7124) 20 Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 6216 kiwi 4 4 0 
10 ¢| 44 | Vickers 10/=..........+. 20/9xd' + 2/9 416 0 | 206 | a2] NS | Nike | Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. | 4/- + 10lod _ Nil 
10 ¢ | 12\g¢| Ward(Thos, W.) £1. 23/9 | +5/-| 10 11 0 || 35/3 | 226 | 48S | Mile || Gen Refract’s 10/-... || 10/6 | +2/6/ 15 4 0 
10‘gc| 12% c Weardale S. etc {£1 33,9 ; |"? 8 01|| 90/7101 689 | 15a | 255 Gestetner (D) (5/-).. 27/6x +39, 7 5 § 
12!9a| 22126) Whitehead I. & S. “i | ~ 4lg| - ig | 890) 766 2| $5 26 J 206 | Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1 876 +76 ? 
Bc} be | Yarrow & Co. £1... || 50/- | +26, 6 0 0 | 30/- +a at 5a || Harrods {1 _......... 63/9 + Tio) 516 0 
; Textiles roc | sas | ante 7 26 15a Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 26/- +73 719 0 
| Na | Na | Bleachers a | 33/434! Na 35/3 | a7! fyi 3e || Emp. Airways £1 ... || 27/6 | +5/-| 6 10 11 
Nil || Bradford Dyers £1...) 3/6) ... | Nil 13/710! 63 ae" 3a | Imp. Chem. Ord. “i 31/3 | +43; 5 810 
Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... | 3/3. | 49d Nil “os 2) s7 +17 c 5 Nil c| Imp. Smelting fi . 8/ 112g + Tid Nil 
Nil | Calico Printers £1 .. . || 4/4lq\ + 4iod Nil $531, $387, as | t7!2a' Imp. Tobacco £1 . 7 + 1/ 311 6 
0c 10 ¢ | Coats, J.&P. £1 ... || 37/~ +461 5 8 0|| 12 o a c$1-30 c$2-25 || Inter. Nickel n.p. $52 + $5) 713 10s 
| 7236! loa| Courtaulds £1 ...... 29/3 42/41 6 2 6) 403 | 276 asi 3s International Tea 5/-  10/- | +13) 5 0 0 
|| 2l2@) 7i26 English Swg.Ctn. £1 | 263 +1/3) 712 5 | 60/- | 43,9 221 cl 65 | Lever & Unilever £1 363 +63) 510 4 
Nil | Nil | Fine Cotton Spin. {1 | 2/412... | Nil 5136 5 Zi2¢| 20 || London Brick £1 ... || 53/9 | +3/9| 7 9 0 
| 5126] 3 @ | Linen Thread Stk. £1 | 28/1124 7ind! 6 0 9 | 60/710 azle || 153°) dndp, Wome 20rd. 41. | 55s + te) 4 4 0 
| $1210 ¢| toe Patons & Baldwins 45/712 +13, 4 8 OF 4il4 335 | n | 27126 rks & Spen. ‘A’5/- 56/3. + 11/3} 3.13 0 
| Nil @) Nil 6) Whitworth & Mit. ay 631... | Nil 37). 4 30/ 8 93°53 12126) Murex £1 Ord. ...... Zig) +%61 5 1 6 
Electrical Manufactg. mo N | 3516 | 13 Bs 2124) Phillips (Godfrey) £1 || 326 +13) 7 6 0 
| 10 ¢! 10 ¢ | AssociatedElec. £1... 38/- | 4+5/-- 5 4 9) 429 | 263 | I2I0a 72a Pinchin Johnson 10/~ 296 +59! 519 0 
| 156 5 a || British Insulated £1.. 90/-xd +5/-' 4 810 | 589 26 || 1” 3712 6| Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 376 +76, 613 3 
|} 156] 5a | Callenders £1......... 92/6|+716| 4 6 7/| 515s 4% || 2210 31ga Radiation Ord. £1 ... | 51/3xd +26! 517 0 
|| 6126) 6a Crompton Park. A5/-  25- +26 210 0. 143 32) 2 Biss) 2212 ¢ Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 Sigi +g] 4 6 0 
| Nil c| 10 ¢ | English Electric £1... | 30-|+6-| 613 3 146 | 89 | 1813 5a || Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-... || 10/- | ... | 8 5 O 
| 1Zg¢ 20 ¢ | GeneralBlectric £1... | 76- | +6'-| 5 4 9 606 | 5116 | ats] 46 || Sth BArg-Me.£1 |) 9/3 |— ted) 8 12 9 
i 45 5 a | Henleys(W. T.)5/-.. | 20-|+413' 5 0 0 | 26/101 ty aaa | \2l2@ Spillers Ord. £1...... 563/439, 5 6 9 
‘i > 7125 Johnson & Phillips £1 Aiea BP a3) 2) ox. a6 Nal Swed. Match. B.kr.25 | 26 3 39) Nil 
| Tloe 712 ¢| am ae ctaneenn 239'4+26 6 6 4. 483 36/6 | 56 | . Tiling The val “a on f ano ‘ " ° 
i ; | Electric Light, &c. je 41 ' us lo + Oj24 & 
|| Nil $1 ¢ | Brazil Trac., nopar... | $1214 + $313 8 3 3 3S . _ aa i i? a" | Secrts Ord. £1 | 63.9 +1/3) 5 0 6 
| 96! 6a _ Bournemouth & Pile. 663 +13) 410 6 | 8941)| 70- | 1614 ¢ || Triplex Safety G. 10/- || 31/3 | +5/-| 8 0 0 
| 56] 24 BritishPow.&Lt.£i 286x\ -6d| 417 5. 876.) 639 | i614) '3a| Tumer & Newall 1. wWel¢iwedl 333 
4b 3loa,CityofLondon fl... | 31/- | | | 416 0 | 57/4!o| 46/3 5. 2 co 17/6 + 10/-; 5 3 3 
5 5 3 5 | Clyde Valley Elec. Zi || 35/710143/12 4°S 9 | 27/91 | at 7126 United Dairies £1 . 55/- | +5/-; 410 0 
| 7196] 3a | CountyofLondon{l | 471 +63) 4 8 9 39 ‘gig 30 - 7. al 712 @| United Molasses 6/8.. | 21 3 int ee 
4a 5 b | Edmundsons £1...... 26 L116 | - 26) 5a || W'lilpapr Mirs.Def.£1 35- +5/-| 7 2 9 
5b 219 a Lancashire Elec. £1.. | 31 seal a : ; : oa - a a 3 e at Sees £1) 36/3 | +26; 510 4 
| 46| 34a. Lond. Ass. Elec. £1... | 30/710 + 7lod 411 0 | . 1 we. 5/-. | 626 +126 416 0 
96 3 a | Metro. Electric £1 ... “| +2/6 : : 
| 5x0] de, Midloesd Ganaes i 47/6 | +216 511 3/6 52/6 | 95¢ | 95 ¢ | Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 73/9 |+11/3} 5 2 0 
412b| 2!2a/ North-East. Elec. £1 | 32/- | +2-| 4 7 8) 36 1/3 de | Ni || Commawith: Mag. 5i-| d/tsls iota Nl 
63 4a | North Metro. £1 -.. | 48/119 +3 li) 4 3 0 | 813 | 589 | 32i¢e 6lga|Cons.Glds.ofS. At £1) 763 41135 4 
| 519] 2p) Scottish Power £1 36 Wloxd +3/1lp 4 7 0\ 1734 | 1434 oan'| onal Gee Mines tae tt ne 2; 
, 89) 3e) eee ... | +2/-| 318 9) 1356) 6 30a | Nib | De Beers (Def) {2i.'| 9 |421| 8 6 9 
| lo | » a . 7 
| 24a 2 | Gas Lac. LD .cccve 23/- | +5/6, 417 9 | 483 : 30/1012 Ti, 8I lite Sete tt wie 1 o3 i 8 3 
4 ee oe veseee 120 | 20 | 8 6 9| 12% | 9 25a | 37126, Rhokana Corp. £1... 11 | +1lp} 513 3 
| a8 213 a Newe.-on-Tyne £1--. || 21/6 | +1/6 | 5 0 0 | 19% | 10 | Nil | Nil | Rio Tinto £5 ........ 4i+4| Ni 
| 3 22a Fits te Awe 104!2| +1412) 5 5 3 | ted 13/712 | 10a | 105 | RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- || 173x +2/6| 5 14 3 
| 16/ 33g 7a 756 | Sub Nigel 10/-...... 12 1 4} — 
15 ¢ 12}0 «| Aesoe Bguip, Ord. £1) 42/6| +5/-| 519 0 | 91332 7 2'6a| 6/-6| Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd 93 lg 
Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 i | eae} 252. | Gal wm Il Hit y pa. 95g; +1lg | 410 8 
we {ize baw ry D- oat | +2/6| 4 6 8f' 19/1 32} 433 | Nil | Nil | W. Witwatersrand 10/- 73g | +259 Nil 
basuaeidecee lo| + 1 | /11o } > | | : : . ; 
| Nil Nil’ | Birm. Set. Aces Zi... || a5)" el 2 _/ © | 19/121 5/2%4 |_106¢ Nilc || Wiluna Gold £1 . 17/- | +7/-| Nil _ 
83136) 331 ennis 1/— ........000. ee 
} $3150) 33tae] Denne zien | 189] | $3 8 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
2104) 12156 Lucas, J. (£1).......-- 563|+716| 5 6 9 || —-—— ; oa 
| 20 ¢| 25 ¢ | Leyland Motors £1.. 8o/- | +716} 6 5 01] ne | Gn. 5, (Change ; Chance 
. Issue Oct. 5 
| 45 ¢ 45 c. Morris Motors 5/- Od. | 289 | 4319! 716 0} Issue price 1938 since Issue oe 1938 since 
| 208 ¢ | Ral. Cycle Hold. £1... 363 | +261 1316 0 | ' Sept 28 price Sept 28 
| 64a] 16126 Rolls-Royce £1 ...... 976| +76! 412 0 Af. Ex.5lo’ pf) 21/-; 26pm | +6d | Harl.Eng.5- par 4/4!2-4/10)2 
| 25 ¢| 40 ¢ | Stand. Motor 5/-... | 13/9 1533) 7 5 Ok Am.Pr.4).db.| 99 | 4-31 dis | +1 || Do. 6d. pf.10/- par | 9/6-10/- | +34 
Shipping Bechm. 26 .... 76 | 8/4!2-810!2 +1/9 | Ipswich 314' 981, 2-1 dis + hip 
| 5a 15 6 Clan Line Steam. £1 5 +1 | 4 0 0 Bechm. 5% pf. 1; 19 —20/= +2/— || Leeds 314% ... 98 ldis-par | +3le 
| Nil Nil | Cunard £1 ............ 3/- | 49d | Nil Bootle 314°... | 9812) Mo-l2dis | +4 Luton 314% .... 9812! Ildis-par | 219 
| 3c 5 ¢ yor yy Bd ve 18/- | +3/-| 5 10 0. Bnmth. 314 9812} 19-l!2 pm | +3 Pretoria 310° 99 | 3lo-2lodis | +5 
| 4¢ Zia P. & O. Def. £1 ...... 20/- | +2/-| 4 0 0. Bwtr.4)o' “48. 98 9-7dis | +2 | S.Mt.El4°opf. 20/6, %ddis | +34 
4loc | Royal Mail ye : 18/6 | 42/-| 5 2 Brt. Ox. 5°, pf) 22/6 | 22/6-23/- | +1/3 Do. 310% db. 100) 4dis-par | +2 
| Nil ¢| Nis Union Castle Ord. 14/6 | 46d! > Nil | Brtn.(M)5°.db! 100 | “5/3dis | ... || Stoke 314% .... 9812] 2-Idis | +5!2 
| Tea and Rubba F | Cov.GP4°, .dbs 99 | 96-97 + 7iei | Wolrhptn 314‘ 981, 2-ldis | +42 
| 2c Se — we 15/712} +3/9| 6 8 0O|| ' 
| 4a@| 58 o-Dute 28/112} 4+6/10126 7 6 | 
| 5a]! 106 | Bah Lies £1 seceswene 25/-" .- | 12 0 0 | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
; . $ —. feet pesos i a +3 4 6 8 : | as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
21\n. al 10 okai (Assam) £1 Pac aa | Ti 7\ : 2 0 ee __ (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
| Sel Sel 1 Plant. £1...... 163 | +26) 6 3 1) | Oct.5, (Chanee]) .. | Oct. 5, (Change 
| 5a 71 bi | London Asiatic 2/-. 3/Tlol + lied} 613 3 | Name and Group | 1938 since Name and Group 1938 since 
} 4a 6 6 | Rubber Trust £1 ... | 20/410) 46101206 16 3 as Sept 28 | Sept 28 
5a 10 6 | United Serdang 2/- || 3 lilo} +10l0d 912 0 Municipal & — | Keystone 
l | Oil as } For. Govt. Bond . 13/6-14.6 |+4/- Gold 2nd Ser. ...... 18/6—-20/- 2/9 
| 5a} 206) Anglo-Iranian £1 ... || 105/- 4+20/-| 4.15 0 | Limited Invest. 18/3-19/— |+2/412 | Gold 3rd Ser. ......| 13/9149 2/- 
|| 321g@) 12196) Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 29'- | +661 714 0 | Mid. & Southern...) 186-193 |+1/7l2 | Keystone .........+.. 14/-x bid a 
| Nil Nil | Attock £1 .....eeeeees 426) +89) Nil Scottish & Northn.| 16/6-17,3 |+1/6 Keystone 2nd ...... | 11/6 bid a 
|}. 255 Sa | Burmah Oil £1... | lo, +1lig 4 9 Ok Bank-Insurance | Keystone Flex....... 14/3-15/3 | +2/- 
10d i psc, 11d pec! Mexican Eagle M. “ aie | ele Bank & Insur.* ...) 18/—19 3x ca Key. Consol. ...... | 14/3-15/3 42/3 
ij || Royal Dutch f1.100 .. 39 /4+£412| 415 Oe Insurance* ......+6. | 20/—21/- |+2/3 |} Allied | 
a a $1216) Shell Ss 41530) +916 | 4 9 3t | Bank* .......:eseeees! 17/—18/3 |+1/712 |Amer. Indsts....... 18/3-19/3 | 42/6 
+ 10 a | Trinidad Lease. £1.. | 51g, +34 | 5.15 0 | Invest. Trust* ......) 13/—I4/~ |+1/4l2 Brit. Ind. ist ...... 16/9-17/9 a 
|, Miscellaneous i | Scot. B.I.I.T.*......| 14/3153 | +2/3 Do. 2nd ...... 14/9-15,9 + 2/- 
5 ¢ 5 c | Aerated Bread Y- | 19/410 +7lod| 5 3 4) Cornhill deb.* . 20 7190-21710} + 9lod Be AD wccaes 15/—16/- |+2/- 
9e¢ 8 c | Allied News. w. || 20% | +19! 715 © || Cornhill def.* | 12/6-13,9x |+2/7l2 a we 15/6-16/6 + 2/3 
7c $c | Ailes News i dine | 21/3| +26) 611 9 | ; F || Elec. Inds. ......++. 15,9-16/9 +1/9 
5a 3 6 Amal. Press 10/- ... || 139 | +1/3) 516 4 National a || Metals & Min. 13/9-14/9 |+1/9 
10 a| 10 5 | Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- | 12/6| +39! 8 0 0 | National C, .........| 17/—18/= |+3/- || Other Groups 
2623 ¢) 25 ¢ | Assoc. News. Df. 5/- || 11/16 | +19| 11 2 3 | National D. ......... | 16/6-17,6 |+2/- Brit. Emp. Ist Unit. 16 3-17/3 (+6d 
15 6 72a) Assoc. P. Cement £1 || 78/9 i489 514 0 | Nat. Invest. .....+0+- | 12/9~-13/9 '+2/3 || Brit. Gen. “C”..., 14/6-15/6x | + 2/- 
10 b 5 a | Barker(John) £1...... || 55/-}4216' 5 9 1 | Amalgamated ...... | 19/6-20/6x |+2/6 | Rubber & Tin ...... 1/llo-1/3 Qlod 
85 ¢ | 17l2@ | Beechams Pills Di.2;6, 8/9 /+1/10!2 ? 1} CEMtury......ccccceeee (16/119-17/l12x+-2/9 || Brit. & Amer. ...... 14/9-15/9 1/- 
m 29¢ | 53213 ¢ | Boots Pure Drug 5/-  42/-| +7/-| 4 2 6 | Gilt-edged ......... | 17/3-17/9 |+1/6 | | Producers .........++. |  7/9-8/3 Tod 
Tiocl 10 c¢ Borax Deferred £1... 26/3 | +4/3' 712 5 | Scottish  ....cesecees | 16/9-17/9 +3/3 ERGO kc ci cece 6/412-6/1012 3d 
9¢| Nilc | Bow. Paper Mills ‘i | 12/6 | +1/3 | Nil | Universal .....00000-| 17/—18/- |+2/9 || Do. 2nd Ser...; 6/6-7/- | +4l2d 
7iga| 17126) Bristol Aero. 10/-.. 51/3 | +26 > 418 6 | Protected Ist ...... 16/9-17/9 (|4-2/4l2 |} Do. _ Priority... 9 —9'6 + 3d 
815 4 ‘ | Brit. Aluminium £1.. | 513 1+7/6| 5 0 0} Do. Nd ...004| 14/9-15.9 (42/3 || Ist Prov. “ A” 19/3-20/3 |+1)/9 
2344 5 b || British Match £1 . 33/9 +1/3} 412 0 Tee, ED castes 110; lio-11, 412 +1/7e Do. B 14,6-15/6 |+2/- 
T20 ¢ | $2114 c)| Brit.-Amer. Tob. fi 5316) +156) 4 2 OF). “15 Moorgate” | Do. Reserves 14/9-15/9 |+2/- 
10 6 7 a | British Oxygen £1.. 71/3 | +6/3| 415 0 | Inv. Flexible......... | 12/—13/- |+1/9 | | Selective “* A”’...... 15/71o-16/712 + 6d 
17126 Ja) Brockhouse (J.) £1 .. || 45/- «a 2-33 Gas & El....... 12/6-13/6 |+1/112 | Selective “B”’...... | 15/3-16/3 |+6d 
Nilc c || Cable & Wir. Hd, | 4310 +6 | 9 4 O | Inv. General ...... 16/—17/- |+1/6 : —_— 
20 6 15 a | Carreras A Ord. i | “71o| + 5g} 5 6 9 | Inv. 2nd Gen. ...... 13/412-14/412 + 2/- Brit. Trans. ......... 11/9-12/9 | +3d 
20 25 ¢ | Grittall Mfg. Ord. 5/-|, 11/6 | +2/—| 1017 0 | Inv. Gold .........++. VW 119-18/112\+2,6 Bank, Ins. & Fin..... 15/—16/~ |+ 6d 
10 ¢ | 12l9c De Havilland Air. £1 | 46/3 | +216) 5 8 O | Hundred ......++0+-- 17/—18/- |+2/9 British Bank Shrs. 19/9-20/9 | + 1/~ 
9e¢ 9 ¢ || Dunlo op £1 seigabegeces 23/1lo—I/10lo) 715 6 | Provident ........++. | 12/101o— + 2/Llo Do. Insur. Shrs.) 15, 9-16/9x | |+1/- 
5a 726 || Eastwoods Ord. £1.. 31/3x/ +1/3| 8 O 0} | 13 10lox | Brit. Dom. In....... 15/3-16/3 | +9¢ 
Oc 5 ¢ || Elec. & Mus. Ind.10/- 10/6 | +3d| 910 0 | Savings Unit ...... 8/712-9/3 Four Square ......... 19/3-20/3 |+1/3 
5a)\ 20 6b || EverReadyCo.5/-... | 18/6 \1+1/6| 9 8 0 Security First ...... 13/71-14/719 + 2/719 | | Brewery_..........-.| 13/9-14/9_|+ 


free of i inccme tax. 





fice of tax. (n) 











fered rrices sre free of Commission erd Sterrp Duty. (a) Interim ae (b) Final dividend. 
Yield worked cn a $2 basis. 
+ Free of Income Tax. 











(p) Annas fer shere. 


(t) Yield worked on 6% basis. 





(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
Latest annual dividend ccual to abcut 6-945% 


(k) Yield on 20% basis, 
tax free. 


(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 
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(Continued from page 81) 


was well supported on the R.S.T. and 
Rhokana dividends, and West African 
gold shares responded well under the 
lead of Ashanti. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 





os Pe INDICATORS eS 
| Security Indices 
1998 Total hy  anenanssiiegtsisatenne 
j a j 
|Bargains$} 7997 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| shares* | int.t 
Sept. 301 7,820 | 6.899 | 83-5 | 125-8 
Oct. 3) 7,365 | 8,965 | 82-9 | 125-7 
Oct. 4 6,085 | 7,090 81-4 125-1 
Oct. 5) 6,570 8,525 81:8 125-7 
Oct. 6) 5,855 7,010 | 82:6 126°0 
1938 
High.. | 97-2 131-0 
Jan. 12 Feb. 4 
Low 73 7 119 9 
Sept. 28 Sept. 27 


~ $ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. +1928 = 100 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ Index of 151 industrial 
ordinary shares reveals the sharp 
recovery in equity prices when the 
threat of war was averted. On Tuesday 
last, the index had recovered to 63:2, 
compared with 58-0 a week earlier, and 
63-3 a month earlier. The 
corresponding average yields are 5-95 
per cent. this week, 6-50 per cent. last 
week, and 5-97 per cent. a month ago. 
Indices of selected component groups 
given below show that many sections 
have regained early September levels. 





Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 





Group (and No. 
ef Securities) 








| 
| Sept. 6,|Sept.2?, Oct. 4, || High 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 


Banks & disc. (10) 








| 
112-7 | 100-6 | 111-5 || 117-0 
Insurance (10)... | 117-0 | 102-7 | 115-1 || 121-5 
Building mats.(6)| 77:8 | 69-1) 77-3 || 87-1 
Elec. mfg. (12)... | 117-1 | 108-0 | 117-5 || 129-7 
TEE ccccccseveus 115-8 | 107-5 | 113-4 || 118-8 
SI loosens 86°5| 746 | 85-2 || 92-1 
Breweries (20)... | 121-2 | 112-2 | 121-1 133°6 
| Yields (°%) 
= Prices 
Group | | { 1938 
| Sept. 6, Sept.27,| Oct. 4, || Low 
1938 | 1938 | 38 
Banks & disc. ... | 4:15] 4-65| 4-20 | 100-6 
Insurance ......... 3°65 | 4:16} 3°71 || 102-7 
Building mats. 7-12 | 8-00 | 7:15 | 69-1 
Bilec. milg.......... 5°76 | 6°27! 5-73 | 108-0 
Oe ech ck 5-12 | 5-53 5°23 | 107-5 
Sal sudienipcasnoes 7-02) 8:12) 7:17 | 67-1 
Breweries & dist. | 5-50 | 5-96 5-50 | 112-2 


New York 


At the end of last week the market was 
still in full upswing following the 
Munich agreement. Monday's opening, 
however, was rather irregular, for many 
operators viewed the House of Com- 
mons debate on foreign affairs and the 
decline in sterling as bear factors and 
looked for a technical reaction. Later 
in the day stocks developed selective 
strength. Indecision continued on 
Tuesday, but sentiment was cheerful, 
and there was little change at the close. 
On Wednesday prices went quickly 
ahead and continued to rise throughout 
the day, the Dow Jones industrial 
average reaching a new high since Octo- 
ber, 1937. President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment that an upturn in business was 
under way, coupled with favourable 
trade mews, was a contributory factor 
in the vigorous upward movement. 
Leading motor shares experienced some 
profit-taking on Monday but advanced 
rapidly on Wednesday, Chrysler and 
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General Motors reaching new highs for 
the year. Steel issues were also strong 
on consideration of view of the rising 
rate of operations—Jron Age estimates 
production at 49 per cent. of capacity 
in the current week, against 47 per 
cent.—and on anticipations of early 
buying orders from the automobile in- 
dustry. Foreign bonds were buoyant 
throughout the week, and rails also im- 
proved, especial., mn Wednesday's news 
of record rail-car loadings. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
29. 6, a, 6, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
1. Rails and 4. Manutacturing 
Transport Briggs ......... 323, 367, 
Atchison ...... 3110 3912) Chrysler ...... 6853 7953 





= 
re 


Balt. & Ohio... 7 853! Elec. Autolite 315g 34 
B.M.T.......... 834 10 |Gen. Motors.. 4453 5054 
Can. Pacific... 533 654;Hudson Mtr. 814 95 
Ches.& Ohio 28 34!2'NashKelvntr 853 105g 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 1754 2314) Packard Mtr.. 454 514 
Illinois Cent... 105g 1354'BendixAvtn. 20!9 22! 
N.Y. Central.. 1554 1973) Boeing Airpln 22!. 2510 
Northern Pac, 10 1254 Douglas Air... 44 4954 
Pennsyly. R... 1714 21 | United Aircft. 255, 291g 
Southern Pac. 1512 20!) Air Reduction56!oxd 66 
Southern Rly. 1114 147g Allied Chem). 175!2 190 
Union Pac. ... 83 97 |Col.Carbon 83 9012 
Greyhound... 15  185g/Dupont ...... 13010 143 

Un. Carbide 8073 8652 
2. Utilities and i 


U.S. Ind. Alc. 2014 23'2 
Communications AllisChalmer 47 53 


a 3, 103,|Gen. Electric 40 4453 
Crh mgt $4 TON West’hseBlec. 9814 113 
Con. Edison... 251g 2914)AmericanCan 9612 103 
Col. Gas & Ei 61g 712) Addressogrph 25'2 27'2 
ElBond &Sh. 65; 854| Caterpillar... 47! : 
NatPwr&Lt 612 733)/Cont.Can.... 3912 457% 
N. American.. 1754 22 | Ingersoll Rnd 92 101 
Pac. Gas & El 2579xd 2713) Int. Harvester 581g 6654 
Pac. Lighti 351g 395, Johns Manvie 94!) 106 
Pub Serv N.J. 2734 307s Am. Radiator 15 18. 
StanGas&E. 31g 4ig! Corn Prods.... 64!9x 705 
UnitedCorp. 217 27\J1Case&Co. 82 9912 
Un.GasImp. 95g 101g| Glidden ...... 20 2453 
Amer. Tel. ...138 1483,|G.Am. Trans 43 50 
Internat. Tel. 83g 111, Allied Stores 9°54 1ilp 
Westn. Union 251 301, | Celanese of A. 2033 2313 
iP denen 658 78) Oe Raven oo om 3 = 
1 Olgate Paim. lo 4 
”» B. Pref 54 2 62 Eastm’n Kdk. 168, 179 
3. Extractive and illette ...... 3 lg 
Metal - [Lambert Go." 1275 13's 
. WE .ncvcccee 4 8 
Am. Rol Mill 16l2 1912) 20th Cen. Fox 2314 27 
Beth. Steel P. 9154 104!2|5, Retail Trade, etc. 
Republic St. 167g 195g, ‘ 
U.S. Steel ... 5519 621,|Mont.Ward 4413 5073 
U.S. Steel Pf. 98 117 |J.C.Penney 78 8354 
Alaska J’neau 953 10 (Sears Roebck 6714 7614 


Am. Metal ... 3213 375, Walgreen... 15 172 
Am. Smelting 4373 513g) Woolworth... 43°3 43. 
Anaconda ... 325g 3714\ Borden ...... 151g 161. 


Bohn Alum... 23 2714 Gen. Foods... 3412 3612 
Cerro de Pas.. 44 5014) Kroger Grey. 1614 1712 
Int. Nickel ... 4712 527g Nat. Biscuit 231g 2514 
Kennecott ... 411) 461, Nat. Dairy ... 1210 1453 
Patino Mines 934 1254/ Stand. Bran 67g 73g 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 353, 357, Am. Tob. B. 8312 9014 
U.S. Smelt.... 57xd 641,| Lig. Myers B. 9212 1001. 
Vanadium ... 1712 201g! Lorillard 1812 2053 
Adiantic Refg. 211, 24 |Reyn.Tob.B. 41 44 
Phillips Petr. 38 42 |Nat. Distillers 23 2512 
Shell Union... 15  161,|SchenleyDis 15 19 
Shell Un. Pf... 10313 106 | 

Socony Vac... 131g 145, 6 Fimance 

Stan. Oil Cal, 2912 307g Comcl.Credit 4612 5712 
Stan. OilN.J. 5112 5454 Atlas Corp.... 673 81g 
TexasCorp. 4153 457g ComInv.Tr. 48!2 53 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values, calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 








1938 
Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
Low High 21, 28, 5, 
Mar. | Oct. | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
30 5 
| | 
347 Ind’ls. 75-9 |111-4 104-0 100-0 (111-4 
32 Rails ...... 19-0 | 31-4t 25-1 | 23-4 | 28-6 
40 Utilities... | 57-7 | 78-8t, 72-3 | 69-6 | 76-6 
419 Stocks ... | 63-7 | 92-2 86-0 | 82-6 | 92-2 
Av. yield %* | 8-35 | 3-92 4-03% 4-99% 3.92% 
" (ie iiol tT 





* 50 Common Stocks. + January 12th. 


DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 





; saliapecpiiitlidnetiestiaaiinisdena 
Sept. 29 ‘Sept 7 Oct. 1 | Oct. 3| Oct, ‘| Oct. 5 


119-1 122-5 | 124-5 | 125-0 | 124-6 | 128-1 





1938 High: 128-1 October 5th. Low. 8366 
Sie October Sth. Low: 83-6 
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ToTaAt DEALINGS IN New York 











| Stock Exchange Curb 
1938 | sierra Shares 
| ares nds . 
000’s | $000’s 000’s 
Sept.29 1,230 7,280 119 
” 30 1,900 9,980 240 
Oct. 1* 950 4,930 13 
”» 3 1 ,460 7,9 10 182 
— 970 7,470 140 
» 3) 2290 10,830 241 


" * Two-Hour Session 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 


Week ending ae versions Money 


October 8 

To the Public ... Nil nae Nil 
To Shareholders Nil es Nil 
By S.E. Introduc- 

ON ictceaiuniink Nil én Nil 
By Permission to 

EIR =, ‘Sedieieauies 331,343 342,093 
Sav. Certs., 6 days 

ended Sept. 30 Dr.1,050,000 .. Dr.1,050,000 

Including Excluding 


‘ Conversions Conversions 
Year to date 


1938 (New Basis) ...... 237,011,198 217,120,235 

1937 (New Basis)......... 462,344,804 413,098,641 

1938 (Old Basis) ......... 173,448,546 154,537,678 

1937 (Old Basis) ......... 263,187,196 217,023,512 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Year to date 


£ 
1938 (New Basis) 166,679,302 47,590,756 2,850,177 
1937 (New Basis) 353,023,577 56,816,705 3,258,359 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,613,375 21,104,231 2,820,072 
1937 (Old Basis) 199,162,334 16,368,678 1,492,500 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date 


1938 (NewBasis) 136,936,433 15,376,492 64,807,310 
1937 (NewBasis) 206,307,232 26,387,820 180,403,579 
1938 (Old Basis) 125,791,813 9,252,053 19,493,812 
1937 (Old Basis) 149,401,824 16,503,365 51,118,323 


Nore.—* Old Basis ”’ includes only public issues 


and issues to shareholders only; ‘* New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Simmer and Jack Mines, Ltd.— 
It is proposed to issue 750,000 2s. 6d. 
shares at 12s. 6d. each (one new share 
for every eight held) to finance additions 
to the reduction works and for other 


purposes. 
PRIVATE PLACING 


United Kingdom Gas Corpora- 
tion.—This corporation has placed 


privately £66,186 3} per cent. debenture 
stock. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Improved earnings are reported by 
BORNEO COMPANY and LEACH’S 
ARGENTINE ESTATES. The latter’s 
profits amount to £148,249 against £121,647; 
the ordinary dividend has been increased, 
and a small ate is made on the deferred 
capital HURST NELSON profits are 
appreciably higher, at £52,762, compared 
with £35,634; the dividend has been raised 
from 7$ per cent. to 10 per cent. Other 
companies in the engineering group include 
KAYSER, ELLISON, whose profits have 
been increased from £104,171 to £121,613, 
and RANSOME MARLES BEAR- 
ING. The latter’s profits are somewhat 
lower at £150,528 compared with £166,351, 
but in each case ordinary dividends have 
been maintained. Outstanding in the rubber 
group is MALAYALAM, which has re- 
corded a satisfactory advance in profits from 
£253,185 to £270,730 for the year to 
March 3ist._ 10 per cent. dividend has 
been maintained, and is well covered. In 
the miscellaneous group, improved results 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Industry and Trade 


The Aftermath of the Crisis.—The political crisis 
has left its mark on British business, though its effect 
cannot yet be fully assessed. Until August many observers 
confidently expected a business revival in the autumn. 
The basis for a re-stocking movement had been prepared 
by the reduction of stocks of semi-finished and finished 
goods, and recovery in the United States, accompanied 
by rising prices for raw materials, was expected to give the 
signal for a buying movement. But the crisis effectively 
prevented an increase in the flow of new orders to 
industry. As a result, industry’s order books were not 
replenished during the past month. The Munich agree- 
ment has brought relief, but there were no signs this week 
of a marked expansion in the volume of business trans- 
actions. The demand for coal was a little better. The 
markets in textiles were slightly more active, but trans- 
actions in iron and steel remained small in volume. The 
immediate outlook for industry, therefore, is none too 
promising, and it is evident that the business trend has 
been temporarily deflected from its path by the events 
of recent weeks. Nevertheless, the prospective increase in 
armament expenditure, coupled with sustained recovery 
in the United States, may, in the absence of further 
political difficulties, help to prevent a serious setback in 
industrial activity. 


* * * 


Decline in Employment.—Germany’s decision to 
obtain possession of the Sudetenland, even at the risk of 
general war, has brought confusion to the world of business. 
Commercial transactions were held up, and the flow of 
orders to industry did not show the increase usual in 
September. Although the latest count of unemployment 
was taken on September 12th—a fortnight before the 
crisis came to a head—the figures bear evidence of the 
unsettling effect of the political tension. Thus, the 
number of insured persons on the registers of the unem- 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Oe —— ~—-— — 


Unemployment Employment 





Insured persons aged 
16-64 employed 
Percentage | (excl. agriculture) 


Registered unemployed 
aged 14 and over 
(incl. agriculture) 





___ | «Of insured 
persons 
Total | (aged 16-64) - 
eee oa unem- | ndex, 
Index, ce - i | Numb “ _ 
adjusted | unem- a ar ime 
Number | ss ployed | variations 
| Variations | 
1937 000 [1935 = 100; 000 % 000 1935100 
August 23... | 1,359 66-6 1,089 9:7 11,672 | 1122 
Sept. 13*: 
Old basis... | 1,389 68-5 1,119 9:8 11,662 11212 
New basis | 1,339 66:1 1,091 9-5 11,706 11212 
Oct. 18 ...... 3390 68-5 1,160 9:9 11,659 112 
Nov. 15...... 1,499 73-4 1,228 10:7 11,573 1112 
Dec. 13 ...... 1,665 83-5 1,284 11:8 11,437 10912 
1938 
ents BU ceive 1,828 83-5 1,419 12-9 11,309 11012 
Feb. 14 ...... 1,810 84:0 1,405 12:8 11,324 110 
March 14 1,749 85:8 1,350 12:5 11,380 10919 
April 4... 1,748 87:9 1,321 12:5 | 11,390 | 109 
ay 16 ...... 1,779 89-5 1,314 12:7 11,375 | 109 
June 13 °....; 1,803 | 91-0 | 1,269 | 13-0 | 11,333 | 109 
July 18 ...... Te 87:4 1,244 12-9 | 11,371 10912 
Aug. 15 ...... 1,759 86-4 1,262 12:7 | 11,402 110, 
Sept. 12...... 1,7 88-6 1,324 | 11,380 10919 


| 


* Method of counting unemployed changed in September, 1937. 
creatinine aaaeaaraiiiieneernitanininlina 
ployment exchanges in Great Britain rose by 39,000 to 
1,799,000 between August 15th and September 12th, com- 
pared with an increase of 30,000 a year ago. Moreover, 
the estimated number of insured persons aged 16 to 64 in 
employment in Great Britain fell by 22,000 to 11,380,000, 
against a fall of only 10,000 between August and Sep- 
tember, 1937. As our indices of unemployment and of 


employment given in the accompanying table show, this 
shrinkage in business activity cannot be ascribed to 
seasonal factors. The increase in unemployment was fairly 
general, the Midlands and Northern England being the 
only districts which registered a decline. An analysis of 
changes between August and September by industries 
shows increases of unemployment in the building, cotton, 
engineering and iron and steel industries and decreases in 
the woollen and worsted, pottery, coal mining and footwear 
trades. In view of the small volume of orders received by 
industry in recent weeks, the October returns are unlikely 
to make a much more favourable showing. Indeed, there 
are few indications of the upturn in business this autumn, 
which was expected, with some justification, earlier this 
year. 


* * * 


Co-operative Wholesale Trade.—The fall in certain 
food prices is reflected in the report of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society for the half year ended July 9th. Total 
sales for the six months were £59,025,001, of which 
£44,612,597 was for groceries and provisions, an increase 
of nearly 5 per cent. over the corresponding half of the 
previous year. Last year the rate of expansion, owing to 
higher wholesale prices, was twice as great; but the direc- 
tors are satisfied that there has actually been a greater 
volume of trade this year at lower prices. They therefore 
recommend an interim dividend of 4d. in the £ on the 
society’s purchases and an additional dividend of 3d. in 
the £ on orders from the C.W.S. factories. In the six 
months, supplies from the factories and flour mills of the 
federation fell because of lower flour prices, and there were 
decreases in the value of supplies from the lard refinery 
and margarine works. Production of margarine increased, 
however, and the output of soap, biscuits, preserves, 
butter, groceries and confectionery rose in both value and 
volume. Export trade fell by 13 per cent., and there were 
also decreases, amounting to about 24 per cent., in the 
turnover of the drapery, men’s wear, boot and shoe, and 
furnishing departments. The output of six clothing factories 
fell by 4 per cent. and supplies from weaving sheds and 
woollen mills 9 per cent., while shirt production rose 7 per 
cent. The banking department handled deposits and with- 
drawals amounting to £393,294,593, and it is significant 
that the trade unions are increasing their interest in the 
bank. The astonishing diversity and scope of co-operative 
activity is shown by these figures; and, geographically, it 
is interesting, and important, to notice that co-operation 
is still going ahead more rapidly in the South than in 
the North of England. London trade in drapery and men’s 
wear is greater now than in Manchester, the headquarters 
of the movement. This is indeed a sign of the times. In- 
dustry is spreading southwards, and with it co-operation. 


* * * 


The Livestock Commission.—The Livestock In- 
dustry Act passed in June 1937 provided that the Cattle 
Committee set up under the previous emergency legis- 
lation should be continued as a Livestock Commission. 
The main functions of this body are, firstly, to administer 
the subsidy on beef cattle, and secondly, to assist by 
advice or regulation in improving the marketing and 
slaughtering of livestock in this country. The first report 
of the Commission, which covers only the eight months 
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THE BACKGROUND OF 
FAMOUS COMPANIES: 


The publication is announced of an important 


new series of special articles in the columns of 
THE FINANCIAL NEWS under the above 
heading. 


It is intended to take one by one those really 
big Companies in which Investment interest is 
very considerable, and to present them in pictorial 
outline. The paper has appointed a Special Com- 
missioner who will go down and visit the various 
works and gather material about the history of 
the Companies, the number of persons employed, 
how the processes are carried on, how the busi- 
nesses have grown—in fact, all the necessary 
material in order to make these Companies 
“come to life.” 


To thousands of Investors names such as 
Courtaulds, I.C.I., Turner and Newall, simply 
signify shares—Stock Exchange counters—but in 
the background are great organisations, providing 
the livelihood of thousands of workers and their 
dependents; organisations where works, situated in 
many different parts of the country, may affect 
the prosperity of entire districts, and whose pro- 
ducts may be marketed amongst millions of 
consumers. 


The first article in this new series will be pub- 
lished on Friday next, October 14th, and the 
Company we have chosen to start the series is 


BASS, RATCLIFF & GRETTON, 


of Burton-on-Trent. Subsequent articles in the 
series will include Stewarts and Lloyds (October 
21st), London Brick Company (October 28th) and 
the Bolsover Colliery (November 4th). 


Investors in general and shareholders in these 
Companies in particular would be well advised, 
in order to avoid disappointment, to place an 
advance order with their newsagents. 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


(Twopence Daily) 


On sale at all Railway Bookstalls and good 
Newsagents everywhere. 
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from August 1, 1937, to the end of March, 1938, was 
issued this week. During this period, the Commission 
was mainly concerned with the working of the subsidy 
regulations. The table given below shows the total 
number of animals which were certified for the ordinary 
subsidy of 5s. per cwt. and for the quality subsidy of 
7s. 6d. per cwt. in the eleven months ended last June. 
Imported animals, fattened in this country, are paid a 
subsidy which is 2s. 6d. per cwt. smaller than that paid to 
home-bred cattle : — 


Beer CATTLE QUALIFYING FOR SUBSIDY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
FROM AuGusT, 1937, TO JUNE, 1938 


Home-Bred Imported 





Total No. 
of cattle 
certified 








| 
venatiin Quality Ordinary Quality 





Se eee eS S og ett) a Ge tee —— 
Aug., 1937-March, 1938 ... |1,006,256 | 423,586 | 316,267 | 106,235 | 160,168 
Per cent. of total.......+++++ ‘2 31° 0-5 . 


. 2 5 
Total payments ......... £'2,585,877 | 944,479 {1,118,893 | 125,512 | 396,993 
April-June, 1938 .........006 356,455 | 105,445 | 149,533 | 24,678 | 76,799 
100-0 29°6 41:9 6-9 21°6 


Per cent. of total........+00» 


It will be seen that in the last three months the pro- 
portion of the total number of cattle certified which 
qualified for the higher subsidy was appreciably larger 
than in the previous period. This is due partly to the 
better quality of feeding-stuffs available in the spring, 
but some of the improvement is undoubtedly due to the 
greater attention now paid by farmers to the finishing of 


their beef cattle, in the hope of obtaining the higher rate 
of subsidy. 


* "i * 
Rise in Shipping Freight Rates.—The improve- 


ment in tramp shipping freight rates, which began in 
August, continued during the past month :— 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898 — 1913 = 100) 


Aver- 
Sept., | June, | July, | Aug., | Sept. 
| fg% | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1958 | 1938 


























European waters ....sese+0ss 110-0 | 180-6 | 107-3 | 106-2 | 103-8 | 107-7 
North America ..........0.. 113-1 | 146-8 | 108-0 | 108-5 | 110-1 | 110-2 
South America ........0.s.00- 123-4 | 159-2 | 127-0 | 119-9 | 124-8 | 121-3 
aE denen 106:3 | 186-4 | 111-9 | 112-3 | 110-0 | 113-7 
Far East and Pacific ...... 117-4 | 180-8 | 104-7 | 105-2 | 106-2 | 112-8 
RET ctaceettiosneinens 127-9 | 165-0 | 112-8 | 112-5 | 113-0 | 112-2 
PG iianerenetis 116-3 | 169-8 | 111-9 | 110-8 | 111-3 | 113-0 
1913 = 100 ......... 100-0 | 145-0 | 96-1 | 95°2 | 95:7 | 97:2 


As the next table shows, rates on the majority of trade 
routes showed an increase between August and the early 
days of September to which our index refers. 




















Inc. or 

aoe dec —_ dec. 
" Points 0. Points 

Home trade ...... 98-9 + 3:0 | South America :— 
Bay—outwards 115-4 | +16:3 Outwards ......... 88:3 | — 79 
Bay—homewards | 138-7 | + 1:6 Homewards ...... 154°3 | + 08 
Mediterranean :— India—outwards ... | 98:9 + 42 
Outwards ...... 76:0 | — 0-9 | India—homewards | 128-6 | + 3:3 
_Homewards ... | 118-6 | + 0-9 | Far East, etc. ...... 112- + 66 
North America 110:2 + 0-1 | Australia ............ 112-2 — 0:8 








During the past few weeks, the shipping freight markets 
were disorganised by the prospects of a general war ; 
demand for carrying-space has been limited by the 
uncertain outlook and the increase in the cost of war risk 
insurance also hampered busiress. Since the conclusion 


of the Munich Agreement the markets have shown some 
improvement. 


* * * 


Oil Market Weakness.—In view of the vital part 
played by petroleum products in modern warfare, surprise 
has been expressed that oil prices have shown so little 
response to the war scare of the past few weeks. Actually, 
business on the Gulf export market was more active last 
week, but increased calls were easily met from accumu- 


lated stocks. Consequently prices were not marked up. 
Without this improvement in demand it is doubtful 
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whether petrol prices could have been prevented from 
showing renewed weakness. The recent trend of prices is 
shown below on the basis of the indices published in this 
week’s issue of the Petroleum Press Service : 


GuLF Export PRICES 


(1929 = 100) 

U.S. Gas and Bunker 

Motor Kerosene Diesel Fuel 
Gasoline 41/43 p.w. Oil Oil 

An. av. 1933 ....... 50:1 57°5 78:5 88-2 
ee 51-9 58-0 86-2 122-0 

ae = ee 57:4 56:9 76:2 103-4 

in, EE dncodae 62:2 52-6 78-0 113°3 

9 oo 67-6 68:5 99-7 121-7 
September, 1937... _71°4 68-1 103-2 119-5 
December, 1937... 60:7 09°4 108-5 112:9 
March, 1938 ...... 57:3 65:3 95°8 102-3 
Fens, 1958 ncscccces 55:6 54:7 83-5 92:1 
July, 1996........cc00 56:3 55-0 85-6 89-9 
August, 1938........ 56:0 55°5 86:2 85-0 
September, 1938... 54-7 55-5 86-2 83-0 


As a result of the over-production in the United States, 
petrol prices have shown a sagging tendency during the 
past twelve months. The price of gasoline has now fallen 
below the annual average for 1935 and other grades have 
fallen even more severely. Kerosene, increasingly pur- 
chased as a tractor fuel, showed a firmer tendency during 
the third quarter, while gas and diesel oils have benefited 
from the long-term progress of the oil engine. The heavy 
fuel oil stock position remains the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Gulf market and explains the recent decline 
in the price of bunker oil to below the average for 1933. 
Prospects are dependent in the main upon two factors— 
the course of the output of refined products in the United 
States and the trend of business activity in the principal 
consuming countries. ° 


* * * 


Fall in U.S. Metal Stocks.—The fall in the con- 
sumption of base metals in the United States, which began 
in the autumn of last year, was mainly responsible for the 
slump in world prices, so that an improvement in demand 
across the Atlantic is expected to bring a rise in 
prices. There are already signs that a recovery of the 
American metal markets is under way. While the United 
States’ production of copper, lead and spelter (tin is not 
produced in the United States) has declined sharply in 
recent months, consumption has tended to increase. 
As a result, U.S. metal stocks, which rose between the 
summer of 1937 and the spring of 1938, have recently 
shown a downward trend, revealed in the table below: — 


UNITED STATES “ VISIBLE’? METAL STOCKS 


(In thousands of short tons) 


ree ——— 





Copper Lead 
} 
| 


1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 


i i 
299'1 | 169°8 | 133-4 | 34:1 | 88:5 
326:2 | 156°8 | 138-2 24:6 | 108:1 
342:8 | 137-0 | 143°5 18:2 | 118-0 
(355-7 | 128-5 | 156-7 | 13-9 | 135-2 
369°8 | 115°8 163:7 | 13°8 | 148-1 
359:0 | 113-4 | 163:3 14:1 149-7 
| 340°0 | 111-1 1542 13:6 | 146:2 
| 315-2 | 103°5 | 1407 11:2 | 143-4 





_ Sources: copper, Copper Institute ; lead, American Bureau of Metal Statis- 
lucs ; spelter, American Zinc Institute. 


Compared with last year’s levels, stocks at the end of 
August appear very high, in spite of the recent declines. 
But a year ago, the stocks held by consumers (which are 
not included in the figures of “‘ visible ” supplies) stood 
at a higher level than now. In the first half of this year 
consumers’ stocks in the United States fell to the lowest 
levels recorded for many years. Although there have since 

en certain re-stocking purchases, especially of copper, 
a sustained recovery of business activity will probably 
Stimulate further purchases. As output in the United 
States cannot be rapidly increased at short notice, 

visible ” supplies will probably fall further in coming 
months. Consequently, the high level of existing “ visible ” 
supplies is unlikely to prevent a rise in prices. 


The 1937-38 Potato Season.—The report of the 
Potato Marketing Board on its activities in the year ended 
on August 31st strikes a somewhat apologetic note. The 
prices obtained by registered potato growers (to whom the 
Board is responsible for its actions) were considerably lower 
in the season just ended than in either of the two previous 
years. At Wisbech, for instance, growers’ prices of white 
varieties averaged less than 80s. per ton between November 
and March, against an average of about 120s. per ton in 
1936-37 and 110s. per ton in 1935-36. There are reasons, 
however, for regarding the prices in the two earlier years 
as exceptionally high rather than as a norm from which 
prices in 1937-38 showed a regrettable lapse, for home 
production in 1935 and 1936 was below the average of the 
previous ten years, while output in the past season was 
almost equal to this average. The success of the Board’s 
riddle regulations in the last season is shown not so much 
by the absolute level of prices as by the stability during 
the greater part of the year and by the fact that stocks 
remaining on the farms and in the hands of merchants in 
June, 1938, had been reduced to insignificant proportions. 
Indeed, the Board may perhaps be criticised as being too 
successful in this respect, for when it was known at the end 
of April that the lifting of the early potatoes would be de- 
layed by the effects of the long spring drought and late 
frosts, reserves of the old crop were found to be barely 
sufficient to meet the prolonged demand. Prices at Wisbech 
more than doubled between the middle of April and the 
middle of May, by which time the Board had reduced the 
size of its riddles, and had also authorised the sale of 
28,000 tons of “seconds.” Apart, however, from this 
temporary rise in prices, whose cause is to be found in the 
vagaries of the climate, the stabilising effect which the 
actions of the Board have on prices are undoubtedly appre- 
ciated by producers and consumers alike. 


* * * 


Dearer Bread.—One effect of the political crisis of 
the last ten days was to bring about a sharp rise in the 
price of wheat. Consequently the price of flour also rose, 
sufficiently to justify, in accordance with the margins 
authorised by the Food Council and the Bakers’ Joint 
Price Committee, a rise of 4d. to 84d. in the price of the 
quartern loaf. The increase in the price of bread could have 
taken place last Monday, but in view of the national emer- 
gency it was delayed and will take effect on Monday next. 
Meanwhile, the removal of the fear of war and the reduc- 
tion in insurance rates for cargoes has caused a relapse of 
wheat prices to a level somewhat below that ruling a fort- 
night ago. As the wheat crop now harvested in the northern 
hemisphere is of record size, the downward trend in prices 
is likely to be continued during the current season. Conse- 
quently, this rise in the price of bread will probably be of 
short duration only, and a reduction can be expected in the 
near future. 








KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 


(NATIONAL JOINT STOCK BANK) 





PAID-UP CAPITAL AND FMK 
RESERVES”~ - - - 541,000,000 
DEPOSITS AND CREDIT 

BALANCES December, 1937 4, 129,000,000 





Head Office : HELSINKI (Helsingfors) FINLAND 





Our large network of branches, comprising 202 BRANCHES, 
ensures prompt and efficient execution of your collections 
and payment orders 





Telegraphic Address : KANSALLISPANKKI 
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Tue Munich Agreement has brought 
relief to industry, and in the past week 
business has tended to improve. For ex- 
ample, there was a noticeable increase 
in the export of coal and other goods 
held up during the crisis. The fall in 
the cost of War Risk insurance is also 
facilitating new business. The order 
under which outstanding export 
licences for war materials were sus- 
pended on September 28th was re- 
scinded on October 4th. There has been 
some improvement in the demand for 
coal, but the volume of transactions in 
iron and steel remains small. Turnover 
in cotton and jute textiles has shown 
expansion. 


Coal 


Sheffield. —On the home market 
prices are firm, with the exception of 
the smaller grades, which are in abun- 
dant supply. There is, however, a de- 
cided improvement in the demand for 
supplies for electricity works. Industrial 
fuel generally is in better request. 
Business in household coal is quiet, 
the warmer weather conditions being 
responsible. Gas coal moves slowly, as 
does coking fuel. The market in coke 
is dull, supplies being more than 
adequate. 

Export inquiry is better, and prices 
are well maintained. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The North- 
umberland steam coal trade is better 
than for some months, but there are 
still collieries which are not working 
at their full capacity, as is evident 
from the recent production figures of 
this coalfield. Trade in Durham shows 
no improvement. Collieries producing 
large steam coals are comfortably 
placed, but the gas and coking groups 
are on short time. There has been a 
little more demand for patent oven 
coke, but the market as a whole remains 
quiet. 


* 


Glasgow. — Conditions in the 
Scottish coal market are again normal, 
but several of the ports are now dis- 
patching tonnages which had been held 
back during the critical stages last week. 
Export trade generally has already 
shown some improvement, and in addi- 
tion to a brisker demand from some of 
the Scandinavian markets, South 
America, Australia and one or two 
other countries have been in the market 
for splint coal. Taken all round, trade 
is moving steadily, and it is expected 
that the steel trade will be a bigger 
buyer in the near future. Meantime, 
supplies are ample for all requirements, 
and prices have undergone little change. 


* 


Cardiff.—Shipments at the South 
Wales ports last week were a little more 
active than of late, but there has been 
no appreciable expansion in business, 
and prices for all classes of coal are 
unaltered. The French import restric- 
tions have been relaxed temporarily, 
but it is anticipated that the recently 
reduced quota will again become effec- 
tive in the course of the next few weeks. 
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Some contracts have been renewed over 
next year, but there is little of the 
usual autumnal activity in forward 
sales. 


Iron and Steel 


London. —The weekly report of the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange 
points out that the settlement of the 
international crisis has not greatly in- 
fluenced business. Towards the end of 
last week there was an active demand 
for some of the lighter descriptions of 
steel, but conditions at the heavy steel 
works remained much as they were 
before the international tension de- 
veloped. Most of the works have a 
reserve of orders in hand, but the in- 
dustry is not operating at capacity and 
there is a pronounced scarcity of new 
business. 

There has been some improvement in 
the demand for pig iron, but this has 
consisted principally of small supple- 
mentary parcels and most of the con- 
sumers are working on stocks and exist- 
ing contracts. Expiring contracts 
generally are renewed for a limited 
period. 

In the semi-finished steel section of 
the market rather more activity has 
been noticeable. As stocks of foreign 
material are gradually reduced the de- 
mand for British steel slowly expands. 
Imports are comparatively small and it 
is anticipated that the British works 
producing semi-finished steel will be- 
come better employed as the autumn 
advances. 

In the finished steel department the 
scarcity of orders for shipbuilding steel 
is severely felt, but substantial tonnages 
of structural steel are passing into con- 
sumption. In the lighter section of the 
industry there is a considerable amount 
of unemployed plant, but new business 
has shown signs of improving. Over- 
seas demand, however, fails to develop 
any strength. 


Sheffield. —The apparent immi- 
nence of war brought a good many 
buyers into the iron and steel market 
with the object of making certain of 
supplies, but with the easing of the 
position business has become quiet 
again. Failing new alarms, a general 
improvement in the markets is ex- 
pected. Small lots of forge and foundry 
iron are changing hands, and trans- 
actions in basic iron are on a slightly 
larger scale. Hematite business con- 
tinues very restricted, the majority of 
users being fully covered by contract. 
The volume of business in finished iron 
shows little expansion, interest being 
largely confined to common bars. The 
mills continue to work irregularly. 

A wider demand for basic steel billets 
exists, but acid billet requirements are 
still very limited. Business in wire rods 
shows some expansion, as does that in 
strip. 

Although the production of ordinary 
steel shows little expansion, output of 
Stainless and special steels is heavier, 
and more furnaces are being put into 
commission. A big rod-mill which has 
been idle for four months has also been 
Put into operation again. A revival in 
trade before the end of the year is being 
more confidently predicted. 
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Middiesbrough.—Now that the 
political tension has been removed, the 
market is developing a much more con- 
fident tone. Transactions are limited to 
small quantities and for early delivery, 
as, with prices fixed to the end of 
December, there is no encouragement 
to enter into large commitments. Cleve- 
land foundry pig iron is in steady re- 
quest. East Coast hematite is plentiful, 
but there are indications that more iron 
is being consumed. Business in semi- 
finished steel remains quiet, re-rollers 
being well stocked. A quantity of 691 
tons of crude sheet bars was imported 
into the Tees during last month. 
Finished steel producers are now 
anxious to have _ further orders, 
although structural steel is in good de- 
mand. Shipbuilding requirements are 
now easier. Sheet makers were able to 
meet last week’s demands caused by the 
crisis and have now booked further 
orders. 

Foreign ore imports during Septem- 
ber totalled 63,576 tons, compared with 
80,152 tons during August. Deliveries 
remain restricted and will continue so 
until there is an increase in the number 
of blast-furnaces operating. Blast- 
furnace coke is in plentiful supply, but 
in little request. There is no change in 
the heavy steel scrap position, supplies 
being plentiful. The shipments of pig 
iron, manufactured iron and steel from 
the Tees, both coastwise and foreign, 
during September amounted to 31,494 
tons, an increase of about 9,000 tons 
over those of the previous month. 

* 


Glasgow.—With the exception of 
shipbuilding material, the demand is 
better for all classes of steel. Engineer- 
ing concerns in Glasgow and district 
are all busy, many of the larger firms 
having work on hand which will absorb 
their output for many months to come, 
and a steady and regular demand for 
material to meet their requirements 1S 
assured. Structural firms are also 
making greater demands on the steel 
producers. At the moment bookings of 
galvanised corrugated sheets are excep- 
tionally heavy and, while those for 
black sheets are not so satisfactory, 
there are signs of improvement here, 
too. Sheet makers are hopeful that it 
may soon be necessary to put a few 
additional rolling mills into operation. 


a” 


Cardiff.—As our weekly statistics 
On page 91 show, there has been no 
significant change in the position of the 
tinplate industry. A feature was the ex- 
perimental inauguration of the new 
strip mill at Ebbw Vale on Tuesday. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—After great 
Strain and anxiety, business was more 
active towards the end of last week, but 
during the last few days demand has 
fallen again. There has been very little 
change in raw cotton prices. The next 
official American crop estimate, which 
will be published on Saturday after- 
noon, is expected to show a slight in- 
crease over that of a month ago. At 
the end of last week a much larger 
business was done in actual cotton in 
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the Liverpool market, and some of the 
leading combines bought freely. 

The yarn market has been unsettled. 
The cutting of prices for medium 
American ring yarns has resulted in a 
good deal of chaos, but certain big 
producers, after booking substantial 
orders, have put up their prices. Some 
spinners of Egyptian counts have 
obtained a little more business. 

Rather more business has been done 
in piece-goods. When the war scare 
was at its height, big orders were placed 
in materials suitable for the Air Raid 
Precautions organisation, especially 
cloth for window blinds. Fair contracts 
have been put through for export, al- 
though the uncertainty with regard to 
war risk insurance has been an obstacle 
to business. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—Considerable ex- 
citement prevailed in the jute trade last 
week and a large business was done in 
both yarns and cloth, with the result 
that spinners and manufacturers were 
able to raise their prices. Urgent orders 
were forthcoming for sandbags, many 
more than manufacturers could deliver. 
The Government increased the quantity 
to be supplied from two million to three 
million bags per week and this order 
has not yet been countermanded. Pro- 
ducers are all very busy and so far they 
have been able to maintain their in- 
creased prices, though new business is 
now very small and buyers are inclined 
to await further developments. They 
have allowed their stocks to run down 
to very low levels and replenishment is 
necessary. 

Now that conditions are more settled, 
greater confidence may be expected in 
the jute trade, especially as the Indian 
jute mills are now curtailing their pro- 
duction to 45 hours per week. This 
should materially reduce the hugestocks 
which have accumulated during the 
period of unrestricted output. Prices for 
Calcutta goods have tended to rise, and 
those for hessians on spot rapidly ad- 
vanced last week when buyers were fall- 
ing over one another to obtain supplies. 
Stocks of 8-oz. hessians on spot here 
have been practically cleared out and a 
considerable proportion of the stocks of 
10-oz. has also been disposed of. Buyers 
were paying 20s. for 10-oz. and 17s. for 
8-oz., but in the case of 10-oz. the price 
is now nominal at 19s. 6d. The price 
of Dundee 10-oz. 40 in. is 24d. and 
of 8-oz. 24d. per yard; these rates are 
more in keeping with the cost of pro- 
duction. Hessian yarns are quoted at 
2s. 2d. for common 8-lb. cops and at 
2s. 3d. for 8-Ib. spools. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


AFTER the Munich agreement the 
rate of exchange between the pound 
and the dollar moved in favour of the 
former, a tendency which made for 
lower commodity prices in London. 
On the other hand, the progress of re- 
Covery in the United States prevented a 
general price decline, for the trend 
across the Atlantic was upwards. 
Wheat and raw sugar slumped as 
Sharply as they had previously risen. 


American raw cotton was naturally 
dearer. Rubber, which had fallen in 
Price on the fear of war, made a 
vigorous recovery. Among non-ferrous 
metals, lead and spelter were marked 
down, copper remained practically un- 
changed, but tin advanced on an expan- 
sion in demand from the United States. 

Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities in the United States 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) rose from 
143.6 to 144.1 during the week ended 
last Wednesday, A month ago the index 
stood at 143.4 and a year ago at 180.2. 


Metals 


Copper.—The removal of the fears 
of an immediate outbreak of war 
brought an early spell of easiness in the 
copper market, but later the standard 
cash prices recovered and closed on 
Wednesday at £43 per ton, a net loss 
of only 3s. 9d. on the week. Reports 
of increasing activity in the United 
States metal-consuming industries and 
the revival of buying by United States 
fabricators provided the chief stimulus 
for the copper market this week. The 
improvement in the U.S.A. demand 
was reflected in a double rise (by two 
steps of 4d. each) to 10.62 cents per Ib. 
in the U.S.A, domestic price. 


* 


Tin.—Tin also benefited from the 
better outlook in the United States, 
where demand has increased. The 
Standard cash price closed on Wednes- 
day at £197 per ton, a net gain of 
£1 5s. on the week. On Thursday, the 
price rose to £202 10s. per ton, and 
thus exceeded the lower limit of the 
buffer pool scheme. The slight increase 
of 289 long tons to 31,006 tons in the 
world’s tin stocks in September had no 
effect on the market, as it is known that 
a substantial tonnage of the present 
visible supply is held off the market by 
the tin buffer pool. 

* 


Lead and Spelter.—Lead declined 
by 8s. 9d. to close on Wednesday at 
£15 1s. 3d. per ton, while spelter lost 
6s. 3d., thus closing at £14 per ton. 
There has been no further news about 
the control schemes for the two metals. 
According to the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics the world lead output 
reached 147,409 short tons in August 
against 153,255 short tons in July, 
while the world spelter output ad- 
vanced from 136,430 short tons in July 
to 137,097 short tons in August. In 
both cases the output in August re- 
mained in excess of consumption, and 
as the United States is neither a major 
exporter nor an importer of lead and 
spelter, the London market is not 
affected by the rising industrial activity 
in America. 


Grains 


THE more settled political conditions of 
the last week led to a steady decline in 
grain prices, which has left them some- 
what lower than a fortnight ago. The 
uncertainties over cargo insurance have 
tended to limit business to very near 
positions. French and home-grown 
wheat are now being offered in British 
markets and the pressure of supplies 
both from Europe and other countries 
seems to indicate a period of continued 
decline in wheat prices. Maize and 


barley have been affected by the general 
trend, though maize in near positions 
continues tc command good premiums, 
owing to the small stocks in importing 
countries. The large supplies of English 
malting barley are more than sufficient 
for demand and prices for good average 
lots range from 40s. per quarter up- 
ward, 


Other Foods 


_ Provisions.—Prices for the mo:t 
important foods have been stabilised 
until October 8th. Demand for beef, 
English mutton and pork improved 
during the week and prices were ad- 
vanced. Large supplies of eggs con- 
tinue to arrive and prices during the 
week were a little lower. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—A brisk de- 
mand at the tea auctions at the end 
of last week gave way to a quieter tone, 
with a declining price level. The cocoa 
and coffee markets have been steady: 
Sugar prices were lower on the week. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.—The supply 
of potatoes remains heavy at the 
Borough, but prices were maintained 
with little alteration. The market for 
other vegetables and for fruits improved 
over the week-end. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oilseeds and Oils.—Markets in 
these products are slowly returning to 
normal conditions, aided by the reduc- 
tion in rates for war risks. Demand for 
linseed remains negligible, but stocks 
are known to be small, and a revival of 
trade is confidently expected in the near 
future. The sharp rise recorded last 
week in the prices of cottonseed, lin- 
seed oil and cotton oil was quickly 
followed by a relapse at the end of the 
week, and prices are now about the 
level of a fortnight ago. 


* 


Rubber .—Now that the imminent 
danger of war has been removed, the 
strong position of the rubber market 
has had its normal effect. Prices rose 
sharply at the end of last week, and, 
after a quieter tendency on Monday 
and Tuesday, the advance was con- 
tinued on Wednesday, when the buyers’ 
price of standard sheet on the spot 
closed at 8rsd. per lb. News of the 
American motor and tyre trade con- 
tinues satisfactory. 


+ 


Cotton.—Spinners in Lancashire 
were somewhat surprised by the first 
official estimate of the Egyptian cotton 
crop. As the area under cultivation has 
been reduced from 1.98 million fed- 
dans to 1.78 million feddans, it was 
expected that supplies would not reach 
the record level of last year’s 10.7 
million cantars, but the Government's 
estimate of 7.7 million cantars was con- 
siderably lower than had been expected. 
It is also reported that the crop has 
not been making good progress, so that 
there seems little probability of lower 
prices for Egyptian cotton. 
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Sept. 28, 
1938 
CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN, etc.— 

W heat— », & 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib... Nom. 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. 4 il 
Liv. Oct., per cental ..........00 5 il 

Flour, per 280 ib.— 

Straights, d/d London  ......... 28 6 
Manitoba, €x store .........se000+ —— 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. mu Ss 

Oats, 8 a 6 5 

Maize, La Plata, ‘landed, 480 1b... Nom. 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per CWL...... 9 0 

MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 Ib.— 

English long sides..........0++++ { : . 

Argentine chilled hinds ...... { : 3 
Matton, per 8 lb.— 

English wethers  .....scessesse- ° 

N.Z. frozen wethers — ...++0- ; . 
Lamb, per 8 lb.— 

A Ee soceeces : ° 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 2 

BACON (per cwt.)— 
eee en 99: «0 
BORD. \necctcnniocescesntmnenenn 99 «0 
be «... cnsenniniosonnensees socensanae 96 0 

92 0 
Irish seececscocosccese eeveseeseeserss: 97 0 

BAMS (per cwt.)— 

Canadian ...... seantietiahein seein 100 0 
SINNED secscssednnnintniimioin 93 0 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— 

SII ctictotneucassininindesninne 114 0 
New Zeaiand ...... wenentel poucens 116 0 
NID sicaisiinsthctnpstereniinials { 3% 


CHEESE (per cwt.)— 


New Zealand  ncccccosccccce sosecee 72 
English Cheddars .........0.00 = 
64 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 

SSTIEE: pithtunbenednesecen a = 
: 36 
ROE. cnseunnnse mation Sinners 44 
atid Sidisctiien sanccncenssen, £8 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 


Santos supr. C. & f. ....cc.cccccree 33 
Costa Rica, medium to good . .{$% 46 
Kenya, medium ....... cernoreeeee 55 


0 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-1512 1b.) ssessosee-e4 18 
Danish (1512 1.) sessssssssereenreed a 
FRUIT— 
Oranges, S. African boxes ...... a2 
= Brazilian Peras.. boxes { s 
Lemons, Naples ......... boxes { 33 22 
o Sicilian ......... box:s = 
Apples, Amer. (var.)......barrels = 
» Californian Gravenstein 5 
Boxes 6 
Grapes, Almeria ......... barrels = 
Grapefruit, S. African............ 2 
= Jamaica, Seeded ... 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
irish, finest bladders ............4 32 


ee ee eee 


PEPPER, per tb.- a 
Biack Lampong (in Bond) ...... 
” (Duty paid) ... 


Waite Munteck Ga Boad) ...... } 


” (Duty paid) .. 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 


English, King Edward, Sittland { 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
96°, Prpt. —_ 


cif. U.K, (Cont. . 


vee coco |§6=6(@ CCC OOCEHOOCaAaaWES SCoEM SOSCSoo SO SOOM 
Se rca 
one 


cococoo 
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* Weeks ended Sept. 22nd and Sept. 29th. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 








the Government tax. 


Sept.28, Oct. 5, 
19 


| s 2 oe 
UGAR cwt.)—cont. 8. s. 
Granulated ......ccccccsesecsesees = 6 2 20 ° 3 
19 6 19 
Home Grown.... seeccevevees 19 9 > 9 
a Auction lb.) — d. 
"tad Average) (pe - 15-77 15-35 
; 13-89 
16°22 
16-29 
11-67 
oven 12:02 
Total . 15°43 
senaceo (per ib.)— 3 da «4 
Virginia stemmed and un- { 0 8 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesi mmed - 09 09 
RONEN coeeeeceseece ws te 1 
Nyasaland stemmed and un-f[ 0 7 07 
<r panttiaven a, se 
0 4 
Stemmed ereeceeee : : 1 0 
East Indian 05 O05 
Unstemmed.......- 1 6 1 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per ib.)— d. d. 
a Mid-American .......++++. 4°80 4:95 
; idis, F F.GF. ....... 8°39 7:71 
go Giza, FsG.P,  ..cccercccseees 8-04 7-61 
Yarns, 32"6 eee 94 O14 
cp FO Th ccccnceeces gence ns 101g 1013 
» 60's Twist ( ° 174 1714 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds, 5. d. 8. & 
oT 16, 32’s . ae » 6 S$ 4 S 
” in. S yds., 
"19x19 32's we ve 2210 2210 
38 ditto, 38 
sx 16, 10 Dib. wean 9 8 
» 239 in. ditto, 371, yds., 
FLAX (per — Ble Ub. ccoccoeee £ 8 f 8 
ton. 8. 8. 
: : 68 0 67 90 
Livonian ee | 68 0 68 0 
eee Ot 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort........ 90 0 90 0 
HEMP ton 
oq ae 1 0 700 
Manilla, Oct.-Dec. ““J2”. «. 21 0 21 0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native 1 ist pane cif. HLA.R.B., ’ 
nepeitihmsadnbiaiotens 19/5/0 19/5/0 
Deiees : 2/ 3 cil Dundee, Oct. 
on TOR: cuidsanehanemsenuisbnie seadnocs ~ 19/010 _ 
AL, (per ton)— 8. 8. 
. 15 0 14 10 
African, Oct.-Dec. eececceccooce 18 ° 17 s 
SILK b)— s. a 
ot atin: - a v 3 
, S 7 6 
Japan eeeeeeeeeeeeeereeerereeere eeeeee K 0 s 3 
Salian, com, £2. MilAR anne $$ $F F 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. 
English, Southdown, greasy . 1310 1312 
Lincoln hog, washed... 13 13 
ucensland, scd, super combs. = = 
S.W. greasy, 
N.Z., pay, tat-bred § 1219 1212 
1 10 10 
ops— 
Merinos = mee a 28 28 
evecusese 26le 26 
Coscslced a5'e cqunsteseneeengnesoese lol 1612 
~ 4B'S ccvcccccccescccsccces 16 16 
MINERALS 
ae ts % is % 
Welsh, best Admiralty ........... 22 iS, 22 6 
2 101 
Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne . 19 3 19 3 2 
0 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ... 20 240 
TRON eS STEEL ase 
Pig Cleveland dj/d. ..... 1089 0 109 O 
265 0 265 O 
202 6 202 6 
fae oS 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
43/3/9 43/0/0 
eee seereereseeerecees 43/2/6 43/5/0 
in-_ 
195/15/0 197/0/0 
Standard cash — 131100 
Three / 8/5/0 
2d ot oe . sesresasereneesees } 196/15/0 198/10 0 
aa te oo Tei 15/1/3 
pueseapebanse 3 15/26 
nase. PIF --neevereecceeeeeeeses 17/10/0 17/5/0 
Spelter, G.O.B.— 
pee SP sic iss3 ae 
oie . a f 1/3 
snes and bars . 94/0/0 94/0/0 
billets ....... ~» - 102/0/0 102/0/0 
Nickel, home and export ......... / /0/0 
< sa. came 
Antimony, Chinese .............. 58/0/0 35/0/0 
8. 8. 
Ww Chinese ...... 61 58 0 
ae per anit { §3 62 0 


se, ane 
per 76 tb.{ T3/i8'6 yaw 10/0 


consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do aot 


October 8, 1938 


Sept. 28, Oct. 5, 


1938 19338 
s @ «sd 
GOLD, per fine OUNce ......00000008 147 0 144 10 
“ee on ounce) 
ecndgnnuensmaabeenpetany 1 63% 1 7% 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable)— 


4-ton loads and upwards ...... 42s. per ton 
CHEMICALS— s. d | é 
he? 1 0 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ... 1 O'4 1 o'4 
go TERREO  cccccccnccctcccctocesses 0 3 ° 3 
" 0 
Oxalic, Mt ...cocrseerereees Q 6 O 6 
» Tartaric, English, less 5% 4 } i, | ily 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl amon «las scale 
Ammonia, carb, .......000. ton (21 00 21/0/0 
» _ Sulphate....... ines 7/50 7/50 
ae -perton 35, “ 35 oe 
8. 8. ° 
Borax, gran. ..... punenes percwt. 13 6 13 6 
GORE censsnsteseconestm - eee 9 
Nitrate of soda ” aces per CW. : : : : 
Potash, Chlorate et eenvesipsant { 0 a2 3 ate 
. ulphate ...... 10 
Soda Bicarb per ewig 12 9 10 0 
+ seceecsecees PCE CWL. ul ° ul : 
Crystals .....-seeceeseeees perrcwt.4 5 3 § 3 
Sulphate of Copper...... per ton  8/15/0 =/15/0 
COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Strait, Coif. eccosccccceree 10/13/9 10/7/6 
HIDES (per ib.) — s @ ss. d 
Wet salted, Australian .une{ 9 318 9 41g 
, a Oo 3 
West Indian Se eeeeeeeesereeeeeneeees { 0 3l4 0 3 2 
0 44 O 44 
Cape saceensennsssoseconsnsensencoseee 0 5 0 5 
Dry and Drysalted Cape .....4 9 $4 9 3° 
Market Hides, Manchester— 0 41g O 4% 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... O 55g O 5l2 
O 41g O 43 
Best COW .cccccccccccccccccccccceces { 0 453 0 44 
0 5 O 54 
Best CE ccrsesnoranemecereroenth Do 6% 0 6% 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine of : : . ; 
LEATHER (per lb.) — 
Sole Bends, 8/14 1b. revved $49 P19 
20 20 
Bark Tanned Sole wieseeed 29 3 19 
: 0 6 0 6 
Shoulders from DS Hides saoeso aes 
0 Tig 0 72 
»  EngorWSdo. wf 2 Je 2 3 
: 0 4, 0 454 
Bellies from DS do, weed § Fe 9 Hi 
@ 62 O 62 
- Eng. or WS do. seecese af 0 Blo 0 Biz 
: . 1 0O 1 0 
Dressing Hides — .........secseees. { 1 8 1 8 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz.{ 3 § 3 § 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.) — 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London 1 6 1 6 
Petroicum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond. 0 10 0 10 
————— 
ex. ins 
FULNACE ....00ceeecerereeererres O B5gt 0 35aT 
D Petes eeweeeereereseeesee 0 4lot 0 Alot 
ROSIN (per ton)— , ' 
13/15/0 15/10/0 
American ..... sesonesenscenscsscnnend 43/15/9 19/10/0 
RUBBER (per |b.)— »s @ s 4 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 79 0 816 
Fine hard Para ....... sentasenent O 754 O 7% 
AC (per cwt.)— 
— 39 0 39 6 
IN Orange ...... seeneeeereeseerres 42 QO 42 6 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London tOWN cessosscsesesesseeese 17 6 17 6 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3x8 _ ......perstd, 22/0/0 22/0/0 
» 2iex7 .. ” 21/10/0 21/10/0 
* ae » 19/0/0 19/0/0 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. 23/0/0 23/0/0 
Pitchpine en veveeeeper load 13/100 13 10/0 
ONES. <acsesonseenies per st (0! /0/ 
TEL. guntiiiteheteiagainiteahl perload 25/0/0 25/0/0 
pane Mahogany logs c. ft. Sen ae 
English Planks ... a {0 
English Ash Planks 0/7/0 0/7/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton tour 
Linseed, naked ............. eosseeee 24/15/0 21/15/0 
Rape, refined ......... ecccvesceces 3:3/5/0 ea 
» CUE ...cccecerereee 20/10/0 20/0 
gestaligimestbigey yon wuseeuesseue | 
Oli Cokes, Linseed, Hag. cesses 9/2/6 9/2/6 
La Plata, Oct. ...cccccssessesees UL/11/3 11/0/0 
Calcutta ........ sandieeeninal imal 12/1/37 
; 3. 
Turpentine ............ percwt. 33 9 33 0 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal 


COAL Output (000 tons) 





Week ended Jan.-August 
District Sept. Sept. 

17, 1938 

1938 
Northumberid. 286-5! 288-1 9,431-8| 8,979-0 
Durham ...... 620-0} 600-4 21,901 -6 21,594-6 
Yorkshire 789-7, 828-2, 29,667: 1) 28,190-3 

{ | 


Lancs,Cheshire | 
and N, Wales., 324-7, 330-3) 11,718-3 11,563-0 
Derby, Notts& 
Leicester ... 579°7| 582-2! 22,174°8 21,883°5 
Siatis, Worcs, 


Salop & War- | 
WIE ci nn cinch 384:2) 384-8 13,351-3) 13,275-3 
| 
wee 713 bo 24,987 “0; 24,620 °6 


South Wales & 
117-0 118-6 3,615°4) 3,650-°9 


Monmouth 
Other English 
575-5 605°8 21,200-4 20,280°8 


districts* .,, 
Scotland ...... 


Total ... —) 4,451°4 158047 °7, ee 


° Including natin Gloucester, Somerset, 


and Kent. 





Cotton 


Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 
(’000 bales) 


























Week Total 

Deliveries 

Variety Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, 

‘ 1937- 1938- 

| Oct. 1, | Sept. 30, 

1937 1938 
American ...... 18-4 | 21-3 184 164 
Brazilian ......... 3-4 3°4 67 30 
Peruvian, etc... 1-9 1-9 25 15 
Egyptian ..... -| 3°7}] 6:2 39 42 
Sudan Sake) .., 4:2 3°8 29 31 
East Indian...... 5-0; 5:6 60 82 
Other countries 3:7 3:3 40 21 
Total ...... | 40°3 | 45°5 | 444 385 


























METALS—(cont.) 


TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Sept. 25. Sept. 17, Sept. 24, 
1937 1938 1938 
Production—per cent. of 


I cekcncsdiiseces 77-18 48°40 48-2) 
Week ended 
Sept.30 Sept. 22 Sept. 29, 
1937 1938 1938 
E Tons Tons Tons 
Shipments .........00000. 7,300 3,631 5,212 
Stocks (warehouse and 
i eiainicnniniiniaban 7,331 4,267 4,168 
Thirty-nine Weeks ended 
Sept. 30, 1937 Sept. 29, 1938 
Tons Tons 
SHIPOEND ccccovceseccess 313,734 183,600 


Foods 


WorLp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
; (000 quarters) _ 





Week ended | Season to 
































| Sept. } Oct. 7 | Oct. Oct. 
24, | 1, mm" 
oe. ras __|.1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
From— | 

N. America......c. 537 692 3,190' 4,768 
Argentina and | 

Uruguay........ eo 110 191 948 1,257 
PUTED bncciesceeds 213 157; 1,211) 2,169 
POON cécacuonsacese 194 189° 955 2,896 
Danube and dist. . 96 117) 1,558 746 
BI hxinccettcacesin on 14 467 406 
Other Countries .. ace | eee 257 

TUE icteemmnes 1,150, 1,360 8,586 12,242 
7 } 
Lt ciepabinciinantngin 279 221; 2,264 2,354 
 Ortete  cccccesee 282 291 1,164 3,669 
PORTIGD ccc cccceecences 23 51 102 293 
DIN, cccnienndaa 63) 121 1,095 1,029 
STINE cisccantecrens 29 80 496 $25 
ear 29 42 200 193 
CRIOSOD cos ccccsccoees 24 15 253 234 
Scandinavia . 444 156, 242 321 
Austria, etc...... 18) 35 324 309 
Other European 

Countries ........ 64, 68; 571) 691 
Ex-European | | 

Countries ........ 295 280; 1,875, 2,324 

I to scauh | 1,150; 1,360) 8,586) 12,242 





WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize MEAL 
(7000 quarters) 


| Week ended FromApr.1to 























s OTHER» Foops—{cont.) 






Week ended 
Sept. 24,, Oct. 1, 
1938 1938 
COFFEE: | 
Movements in Lond. ;cwr.) | 
Brazilian—Landed ........, 171 on 
» D/d for home consn., | 135 53 
me ~ 
» Stocks, end of week.. 2,558 2,505 
Central and S. American: 
kt tvvekensnianesine 200 
D/d for home consumption 2,619 3,27 
ee 1,538 3,427 
Stocks, end of week....... | 104, 165 | 97,459 
Other kinds—Landed...... 358 524 
»  Di/dtor home consn. 3,828 4,330 
ep ITED an cccacecess 811 543 
cies ” Stocks end of week. 62,414 | 58,065 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons): | | 
ee . 9,340 8,714 
Beef and veal ..... 4,697 | 4,325 
Mutton and lamb «| 2810) 2 faa 
Pork and bacon ............ | 993 | 898 
. FEES, GEG; secs eccoccsecesses | g40 769 
UGAR: | 1 
Movements, London and | 
Liverpool (tons): | 
NR lcncdcnansneiimandabeccs | 32,644 | 27,242 
RO aisnatcctnamsiiesaicans | 15,849 | 17,017 
. Stocks, end of week ...... | 230,252 240,476 
EA:* 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 
DIET iitsnpasennphainahids 48,621 | 48,477 
i i dexabireirnantantienes | 5,032 5,/89 
WON cacadeivasinnansennniats | 23,146 | 21,847 
jp Re 2,422 | 1,595 
NE ok, cinchtetcateniea 164 409 
NE Sinnidtetaininnieannti 1,431 1,388 
SE Chscanteicecmiam 80,816 | 79,517 


“* Weeks ended Sept. 22nd and 29th. 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 





| Week ended 

J 

Sept. 24.) Oct. 1, 

1938 1938 
RG  - secencecredasesoscses tons 1,561 | 1,183 
a tons 2,197 2,001 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons | 98,821 | 98,003 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 





























M From (Sept. Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
etals m4, | 1, | 2 ! 2, (7000 tons) 
| 1938 | 1938 1937 | 1938 ann ——- = 
Argentina ........... | 529 489 22,852 6,745 w dF * 
_SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE = Qifintic Americs.. | 129| 59 4 10,770 oc: ended rom Jen. 100 
Ww 4 Danube Region ...... 19) = —— 210} pagers ‘ee 
eek en S. & E. Africa......... 86) 568 | 
halal ee Raters a Indo-China, ete... 67) 42 584 1,019 Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct 
Sept. 28, | Oct. 3, | 5, 1938 T 830! 653 28,274 21,404 | sose | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
1938 1938 ee otal _seneeeeeeees 2 . 27 ‘ | | : 
: OTHER Foops _ kn — — east — Ss 
Tons Tons Tons ; ete ee gentine to— al . 
Week ended U.K. and Orders 3:9' 4-9 390-1 213-0 
Tapper aca ert 19208 at es — Continent ......... 10°6 8-2 436-4 496 4 
+ poaneeses aa 7,000 | 280:200 Sept. 24 | Oct. 1, DSA-end ane joss | 5-0) 635°8 254:0 
ee nse ae Gee | 208,708 | 1938" aa) gg. | me 8-7 
ED Calcutta to— 
Bacon: U.K. and Orders... | 0-3 1:8 103-9) 84-2 
Arrivals in London (bales) Continent ......... J see | eee 0:2} 0-9 
Danish ........ eceseescoocece + | 14,605 | 14,445 Bombay to— '- 
lil (illite Canadian ..... se iciiehiltiion .| 5,072} 4,532 U.K. and Orders... | 1:1) 1-0 47-9 118-7 
Sept. 24,) Oct. 1 Dutch .... sicedssneces 4° Seen T2900 Continent ......... | see 0-8 10-9 71 
1938 | 1938. Lithuanian ....ccccsseeeeee «| 1,694] 1,654 Madras to U.K. Aten 
sae | , FE cccccodhscwbcees adie 3,227 | 3,105 India to— 
Fs Cocoa: Australia, Cian = 1:0; 23-3) 12-5 
Copper (Br. official w’houses): | Tons | Tons Movements in Lond. (bags): U.S.Anrccoccccseeeees one ee | a a 
Refined ........... epncesdvesdsens 6,341 5,717 LOREEE .cccccccscscctocccccsese “ os IID Ss inc cecectnde , 0:8 
GROG sn cdnicodniunaciseumbilie eee | 29,220 | 29,247 D/d for home consumption x h 
Tin (London and Liverpool 8,373 BREE > cn oacecmsenande 1,933 814 Te csceninescs 16°7| 22:71669-2/1202-5 
ae tae rcs el. es " Seacks, end of week... 188,902 | 186,704 Be ns | coe 
b be Sept. 28, Oct. 5 Sept. 28, Oct. 5, 
on a O38" Poss” 938° £938 1958 
AINS (per bushel ts METALS (per |b.)—cont, Cents ents nts nts 
Wheat, Chicago, + aE cooveue le me Tin, N.Y) Straits spot ......... 44°25 43:80 MISCELLANEOUS (per!b.)—cont.7 97 8-22 
innipeg, Oct. ....... 6438 503g Lead, N.Y. spot_ ......... peeve 5-10 Cotton, Am. Mid., Oct. ......+. (a 
Maize, Chicago ee S cndencges 505g 4578 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot ae 6 4°95 Lard, Chicago, Oct. aeeneaaiican 7:80 “4719 
Rew Chicago, ate 2638 251g Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
0, Dec. eectetevseseee 4514 431g MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)}— 33 deg. to 33:90, at weil, 
Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 38 3514 Cocos, NY, Accra Oct, wre 4°89 4°93 ae 116. 116, 
Coffee, a Y., cash— Rubber, N.Y., smkd, sheet spot 155g 167g 
METALS (per Ib.)— TRAIT ccocekaneente 4 514 5l, Do. do. Nov. 155g 1615;g 
Copper, N Y_Domesticspot... 9-971g 10-2212 Santos, No.4 ...... ~ . r Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cente i 
reducers’ export 10:30. 10-55 Cotton, N.Y.,Am. mid., spot... 8°25 8-40 96 degen SPOL -veseeeersereees 3-05 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THOS. W. WARD, LIMITED 


MR JOSEPH WARD’S REVIEW 

Mr Joseph Ward, J.P., presided at the thirty-fifth ordinary general 
meeting of Thos. W. Ward, Limited, held, on the 30th ultimo. 

He said: It is with pardonable pride I present the thirty-fifth 
balance sheet of the company, and remind you that in July our 
business achieved its diamond jubilee, 60 years of continued progress 
and developments. The company has experienced a very successful 
year. 

Low Moor Best Yorkshire Iron, Limited, the Midland Iron 
Company, and Geo. Cooper and Sons have shown very satisfactory 
results from the year’s trading. 

The rail department have had a busy year, particularly in con- 
nection with the supplying and laying of railway sidings in all parts 
of the country and abroad. At the present time they are engaged 
in laying a railway siding, which is the largest we have ever supplied, 
at an important works in the North of England comprising about 
35,000 yards of track and 200 complete turnouts, including the 
ballasting. This, along with other orders recently received, will keep 
them occupied for many months ahead. 

The Ketton Portland Cement Company, Limited, which your 
company controls and acts as sole distributors, have had a busy 
year, their production of cement showing an increase of 12 per cent. 
over the previous year. 

The turnover of our business, including subsidiary and associated 
companies, has reached nearly £6,000,000, and represents a tonnage 
of practically 1,750,000. Purchase of shares in subsidiary and other 
companies represents £38,423, including those of the Darlington 
Railway Plant and Foundry Company. The gross yield fram our 
investments, which total £397,483, has been £42,030. 

The net results your directors consider very satisfactory. 

The company have in hand for emergencies in reserve and carry- 
forward £234,053, and after allowing for plant and buildings being 
maintained in good condition out of revenue during the year, in 
addition to a very large sum represented by our investments at cost 
and the market value of those investments to-day. 

I would like to add how pleased your board are to observe the 
honour that has been conferred upon Mr Ashley Ward by his 
appointment to the office of Senior Warden of the Cutlers’ 
Company. 

Mr Ashley S. Ward, managing director, in seconding, said they 
had heard the general trading for the year had been good and it still 
continued to be good in many departments of the company’s busi- 
ness. He would assure the shareholders that serious attention had 
been paid in many ways to the strengthening of the company’s posi- 
tion generally, and, in connection with depreciation of plant alone, 
a very large sum had been written off in addition to the large sums 
which were being spent annually in maintenance out of revenue. 
So that with their large number of works and undertakings the 
figure in the balance sheet representing plant and equipment was, 
he thought, assuming very modest proportions, at any rate some 
£200,000 less than it was five years ago. 

The year had seen the completion with the sale of the land 
to the Commissioner for the Special Areas of the very large under- 
taking at Palmers, Jarrow. 

As regards the present year, they were already busily engaged 
in dismantling and, given ordinary circumstances, it would appear 
they were again likely to be profitably employed. 

Mr George Wood said: Criticism has been provided in abund- 
ance, but those who know the facts have no hesitation in saying 
the scheme for the control of scrap iron and steel has been a 
marked success and has coped with a very difficult problem over a 
dangerous initial period in a much more satisfactory manner than 
could have been reasonably expected. 

A matter which I should like to touch upon is that of ship- 
breaking. Unfortunately the present recession in trade has brought 
with it a lowering of values which has again revived the menace 
of foreign competition, and we are finding ourselves outbid, with 
the result that recently a number of ships have been sold to Belgian 
and Dutch buyers. It is impossible to over-emphasise the un- 
desirability of this work being taken out of the country. Although 
this scrap may not be wanted by the steelworks at the moment 
it would provide a very good reservoir from which to draw. 

Mr F. R. Stagg, in proposing the payment of the dividend 
said the constructional steelwork department had been fully and 
profitably occupied throughout the year on important contracts, 
and the department was on the list of the Air Ministry and Admir- 
alty. The Ketton Portland Cement Co. had had the most successful 
time in its history. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The auditors, Messrs Joshua Wortley and Sons, were re-elected. 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCE AND 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION, LIMITED 


VALUATION OF SECURITIES 


The 13th ordinary general meeting of this Corporation was held, 
on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Mr P. Lindenberg (the chairman) said that the balance sheet 
reflected the results of the recent reorganisation of capital. Quoted 
investments were £815,765, of which British and Dominion Govern- 
ment securities accounted for £121,904, and other investments 
£693,862. Those investments stood in the balance sheet at the 
values taken on the reduction of capital together with additions at 
cost. No credit had been taken for appreciation over those values, 
although in fact this appreciation, at the date of the balance sheet, 
amounted to a substantial sum, and even to-day after the last 
disastrous week, the market value of those quoted securities was in 
excess of the book value. 

The quoted investments were the subject of constant consideration 
and it had been the endeavour to select only the soundest and most 
marketable securities. Over 75 per cent. were invested in Great 
Britain and the Dominions, in pursuance of the policy to which 
he had referred at previous meetings. 

Unquoted securities stood at £191,846, against £243,698. Those 
securities were represented to a substantial extent by participations 
in relatively new industries and enterprises, and they had still no 
reason to regard those investments as other than promising. 

The necessity of crediting available profits and reserves before 
writing off capital precluded the possibility of a dividend on the 
Ordinary shares. 

Referring to the profit and loss account, the chairman said that 
the reduction to £79,127 of the company’s income from interest, 
dividend, etc., as compared with the previous adjusted figure of 
£104,354 did not imply to any substantial extent a drop in the 
company’s normal sources of income, but rather the presence during 
the previous year of one special item of profit. 

The news of the international agreement reached early that morn- 
ing came as a great relief, and they must hope that, in addition to 
avoiding the immediate danger, the agreement might prove the first 
step towards that real international co-operation for which the world 
had waited so long. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BAJOE KIDOEL RUBBER AND 
PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 7} PER CENT. 





The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Bajoe 
Kidoel Rubber and Produce Company, Limited, was held, on the 
4th instant, in London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller, the chairman, said that their rubber crop 
had been obtained on a conservative tapping system. The coffee 
crop harvested was satisfactory considering the number of bushes 
cut out during the past few years, but he had warned them a 
year ago that the following crop was likely to be adversely affected. 
They had been advised that the estimated coffee crop for 1938-39 
had been further reduced to 12,000 piculs. 

As to the position of the coffee industry, with regard to 1938-39 
the Brazilian authorities had again been obliged to exact a sacrifice 
quota of nearly 30 per cent. of their estimated crop of about 
22,000,000 bags, and it seemed unsafe at present to estimate the 
exports from other countries at much below 10,000,000 bags. The 
supplies available to the market were therefore expected to amount 
to about 26,000,000 bags, which, until the recent political tension 
became acute, had been the market’s expectation of current con- 
sumption. Although stocks outside the interior of Brazil were low, 
and the Brazil authorities were continuing to destroy their heavy 
interior stocks, they were unlikely to help their competitors by 
maintaining a higher price than that now ruling. The immediate 
statistical position was showing some improvement, but the outlook 
for the more distant future was not bullish. 

After providing £1,400 for National Defence Contribution, they 
had a credit balance of just under £22,000, which compared with 
a little over £25,000 for the previous year. They were limiting their 
dividend recommendation to 7} per cent., less tax, as against 10 per 
cent., and the carry-forward would be increased by more than £3,000. 
Shareholders would appreciate that it was impossible now to fore- 
cast the result of their current year’s operations, The crop of rubber 
to be accounted for was not likely to be much over 1,200,000 Ibs., 
of which about 240,000 Ibs. had been booked for sale at an average 
of just over 10d. per Ib. London landed terms. Their coffee sales 
to date averaged about 124 guilders per picul. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Strikes and Lock-outs 


In the following charts we review the situation in regard to strikes and lock-outs. The total numbers of workpeople involved in disputes 
and the total number of working days lost from 1893 to 1937 are shown on the left-hand side, together with the number of working days 
lost in three main industries since the general strike. On the right-hand side we analyse the numbers directly involved in disputes according 
as the disputes were caused by wage or other questions and according as the results of the disputes were favourable to employers or 
workpeople or compromised. We are, of course, indebted for these figures to the annual surveys of the Ministry of Labour, last published 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette for June, 1938. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 6 days ended September 30, 1938, 
total ordinary revenue was £8,361,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £22,452,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £163,490,000, against a deficit of 
£98,346,000 a year ago. The detailed return 
for the quarter ended September 30, 1938, 
is printed in full on page 95. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


: : S$ days 

Revenue Esti- April 1, April af Save ae 

1937, to 1938, to 
mate, ¢ = 3 Sept. Sept. 
1938-39 ScPt.30, Sept.30, “39° | 30, 
1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax +341150 54,333 55,364 1,986 2,504 
Sur-tax...... | 62,000 6,710 8,400 90 230 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ... 88,000 7,020 37,620 1,230 1,480 
Stamps ... | 24,000 10,100 9,770 430 280 
J) a 20,000 ak 6,820... 330 
Other In | | 


——_ — 


——— 


Customs ... 227,950 111,063 111,647 2,608 3,225 
Excise ...... 116,150 55,100 55,600 600 1,000 

















Total Cust. 
and Excise 344,100 166,163 167,247 3,208 4,225 


SC 


Motor Duties 36,000, 8,609, 8,504 ... | 


P.O. (Net | | 
Receipt) | 8,670 5,660, 3,940 Dr.640.Dr.750 
P.O. Fund.. SE ose ane ak > oe 
CrownLands 1,330 640 630, ... | nn 
Rec. from | | 
Sun. Loans| 5,250, 3,405, 3,925 ... | ... ; 


Misc. Rec... | 10,500, 6,072, 3,403 2,232 


Total Ordin- | | | 
ary Revenue 944,650 308,862 | 306,214 8,546 8,361 


Sevr-Bav. 
REVENUE | 

Post Office 

and Broad- | 

casting* ... | 80,442 35,890, 37,810 1,990 2,100 





























Total... 1025092 344,752 344,024 10,536 10,461 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 





Expenditure | ‘Esti- April 1, April 1,'5 days 6 days 
rt nae oe mt ended 
ag Sept.30, Sept.30,'Sep.30, Sep.30, 
1938-39 "1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
EXPEND. | 
Int. & Man. | 


' 
of Nat. Dt. | 230,000 108,089, 109,052 
Payments to | | | 
N. Ireland | 8,900 3,416 3,692 
Other Cons. | 
Fund Serv. 5,239 1,665 1,414 90 84 
Total... | 244,139 113,170 114,157 1,546 2,350 
Supply Serv. +702409 294,228 358,349 12,929 20,102 


Total Ordy. | | 
Expend. ... §946548 407,394 472,506 14,475 22,452 


Orpinary | | | 
| 1,456 2,266 


Sevr-Ban. | | 
EXPEND. | | 

P.O. and | 
Broadcast- | | 

ing Votes | 80,442, 35,890 37,810, 1,990 2,100 


___ Total... 1026990 443,288 510,316 16,465 24,552 
* Revenue required to meet expenditure, 


t+ Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting and 
£112,900,000 under Defence Loans Act. 


¢ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. 


| After adding N d Air Supplementary Esti- 
seaman Cased. Wen conate eniir ties Act ro 
reduction by revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 
£2,150,000). 

After raising Exchequer balances by £600 
to £2,562,874, the other operations for the 
6 days (as shown below) raised the gross 
National Debt by £11,091,000 to about 
£8,307 millions. 


SIX DAYS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


Net INCREASES IN Dest Net REPAYMENTS, ETc. 
Treasury Bills ... 11,832 | Nat. Sav. Certs. ... 1,050 
P.O. & Tel. (Mon.) Public yo o 57 

BOR piiesindiinn 4,900 | Nat. Sav. wie | 
3% Nat. Def. Loan N. Atl. Shipping... 85 
1954-58 ......... 102 | Eire Agreem. Act. .. 3,758 
—_—_—_—_ — 

16,834 5,743 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to September 30, 1938, are 
shown below :— 


(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 472,506 | Ordinary Rev. ... 306,214 
Increase in bals. 199 | Eire receipts* ... 10,000 
Gross berr. 161,503 
Less 
Sinkg. Fds. 5,012 
Net borrowing ... 156,491 


—_-—— 





472,705 472,705 
* Receipts under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1938. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) , 








Treasury | Waysand | 
! Bills Advances | Total Float 
Date | | | Float- ing 
| | Bank | a Assets 
| Ten- | +, | Public, of | Debt 
| der 8P | Depts. Eng- | 
1937 | tend 
ept. 30 899-1* 84)... |907-°5, ...* 
= 31 | 889° 7* 39-4 | 55:7 |934-9; ...* 
1938 | 
June 25 583-0 | 305-7, 44:7 | .... 933-4) 350-4 
» 30| 851-0* | 42-4 | 41-5 934-9) sii 
uly 9 573-0 208-3, 43-1/ ... . . 
, 4 16 568-0 302-3, 40-7/ . 911-1) 343-0 
» 23: 568-0 304-1 37-2 | ... | 909-4) 341-3 
> 30 | 565-0 309-1 | 46°6 |... |920-7) 355-7 
Aug. 560-0 320-1. 44:2 | ... |924°3 364-3 
13 | 555-0 303-4. 44-1 | ** 1902-5 347°5 
” 20 | 555-0 296-2| 41-9 | ... (893-1) 338-1 
” 27 | 555-6 294.0) 45:7| ... | 894-7) 339-7 
Sept. 3 | 550-0 316-9) 44-1] ... |911-0 361-0 
» 10 | 545-0 324-2) 46-0| ... | 915-1) 370-2 
»» 17 | 537-0) 334-5 | 48-2] ... |919°7| 382-7 
» 24 526-0, 45 | 49-8 |921-3| 395-3 
Sept. 30 | 83-4* | 49-2 932-6! ...* 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
ae to separate tender and tap issues or to cal 

ate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 








Amount Per 
Cent. 
Average Allotted 
ee of | : Rate at 
encer | Applied! % mini- 
Offered) “PP '°°' Allotted | mum 
Rate 
1937 | | s. d. | 
Oct. 1| 50-0 | 84:3 | 50-0 [10 9-02) 43 
Dec. 31 | 50-0 | 80°5 | 50°0 [10 11-59) 47 
1938 | 
June 24/ 45-0 | 66-7 | 45-0 [10 9-18) 57 
July 1) 45°0 | 84:8 | 45-0 |10 5-33} 40 
» 8| 45-0 | 85-2 | 45-0 [10 5-43) 40 
» 15| 45-0 | 90-7 | 45°0 [10 5-21; 37 
» 22| 45-0 | 88-3 | 42-0 [10 5-03) 32 
» 29| 40-0 | 82-4 | 40-0 10 1:90 58 
Aug. 5 | 35-0 | 78-6 | 35-0 |10 1-80) 40 
» 12) 30-0 | 76-8 | 30-0 [10 1-50 30 
» 19) 35-0 | 82-2 | 35-0 [10 1-51) 32 
» 26) 40-0 | 87-6 | 40-0 [10 1:53 36 
Sept. 2| 45-0 | 74:6 | 45-0 10 '5-87) 37 
» .9| 45°0 | 63-1 | 42-0 (11 11-02 60 
» 16| 40-0 | 55-8 | 37-0 18 10.75 66 
» 23| 40-0 | 58-2 | 49-0 19 7-07 62 
» 30| 45-0 | 68-8 | 45-0 25 1°42 48 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at .o 8 option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills es for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
norrnal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, 9 those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 


On September 30th applications at £99 13s. 5d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on any day 
except Saturday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 48 per cent. of the amount lied tor. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be } for on Saturday at 
£99 13s. 6d. per cent. and above were allotted in full. 
450-0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered 
on October 7th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 








CERTIFICATES 
: Peshece 
. 18, es | 23,000,838 | 17,250,629 
wie, 17, 1938 23,250,830 | 17,438,122 
Sept. 18,1937... 538,245 403 
Sept. 10, 1938 ...... 562.718 422005 
Sept. 17, 1938* 503,999 377,999 





* Net Exchequer receipts, eek ended Sept. 17 
1938, Dr. £100,000. + Aner adjustments to os 19. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 5, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


4 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt. 11,015,100 
In circultn, 505,784,303 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- j Securities 188,902,357 
partment 20,629,970 | Other Secs.... 71,798 
| Silver Coin.... 10,745 


| Amt. of F id. 
Issue ...... 200,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 


} Bullion ...326,414,273 


526,414,273 | 





526,414,273 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ..121,871,164 
icicle aa 3,075,657 | Other Secs. : —————— 
Public Deps.* 12,054,590 Diases., etc. 10,205,045 


Other Deps. : | Securities .. 22,476,741 
Bankers ...109,702,885 | ——— 
Other ...... 37,141,156 | 32,681,786 

———— | Notes ......... 20,629,970 
146,844,041 | Gold & Silver 
Sn wapcen 1,344, 368 


176,527,288 176,527,288 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 














(£ thousands) 
Compared with 
Amt. | snail 
Both Departments Oct. 5, | 

1938 | Last | Last 

Week Year 

ComMBINeED LIABILITIES | bo 
Note circulation ....... «+ | 505,784 + 4,863 + 13,951 
Deposits : Public ...... 12,055 + 607, 5,990 
Bankers’....... | 109,703, + 9,780 + 7,572 
Others.......0. | 37,141, — 3,069 4 436 
Total outside liabilities | 664,683 + 12,181 + 15,900 
Capital and rest ..... eee | 17,629,—- 621/- 19 


Govt. debt and securities 321,789 | + 9,586 + 15,563 


Discounts and advances | 10,205 + 2,899 632 
Other securities ......... | 22,549|\- 818+ 1,355 
Silver coin in issue dep + 1 


0 C “ 1l,+ 

Gold coin and bullion.... | 327,759, — 
RESERVES ———— 

Res. of notes & coin in 


banking de ent... | 21,974,— 4,972,— 14,296 
Proportion. of seserve to | 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only | . 
“ proportion”) | 13-8%|— 3:9%!— 93°. 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes | 
(“reserve ratio””) | 49°3%!— 1-:0°%' 1:3% 


108 — 345 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ millions) 
1937 1938 
‘Oa. | Sept. | Sepe.| Sepe. | 2: 
ct. | Sept. ept. ept. | ct. 
é | i a | 2 | 5 
—_— — r | - 


Issue Dept. : | 


Notes in circ. 491-8! 478-6) 479-2) 500-9) 5058 














Notes in bank- 
ing dept....... | 34:6) 47-8} 47:2) 25:5) 20-6 
Govt. debt and 
securities ... | 199-7) 199-4) 199-3) 199-4) 199 9 
Other secs. ... | 0:3) 0-5) 0-6 0:5) 01 
GSGIE eacvocdend 326:4| 326-4) 326-4) 326°4; 326-4 
Public ... 18-0) 21-5) 18-4) 11-5 121 
Bankers 102-1) 99-6 100-9) 99:9 109°7 
Others 36-8! 36-4) 39-4) 40-2) 37:1 
DUDA cochivesees 7 ne 158-7} 151-6) 153°9 
106:5, 98:5 97-6) 112:8) 121.9 
10°8; 5-9) 6-1) 7:3) 10:2 
20-9} 22-1) 24-6) 22-8) 22:5 
138-2) 126-5] 128-3) 142-9} 1546 
de 49-3 48 - 26: 22:0 
9 / 9 
° 7 0 
“ Proportion” 23-1) 3i- 3.6 17-7] 13°83 
Reserve ratiot | 50-6 -5| 51-4, 50:2) 49:3 


wi 
— 





t Gold stocks in both departments to ‘deposits 


and notes in circulation. * At this date, Government 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
£10,745 ; capital, £14,553,000 ; rest, £3,075,657. 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


I.—An Account of the TOTAL REVENUE of the UNITED KINGDoo in the undermentioned 
as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 





—_——— 





| Quarter from July 1 to September 30, 1938, 
compared with the corresponding Quarter of the 














Period from April 1, 1938, to September 30, 19 38, 


periods of the Year ending March 31, 1939. 


Estimate ¢ y ~ spo 
for the Year | a preceding Year erences pone mt — aa eta 
1938-39 | \asreer | Quarter ee een es 
ending ending | . endi | : | 
Sept. 30, | Sept. 30, Increase Decrease Sept "30, San hh Increase Decrease 
a satiate ei ila tga Mahesitscine a 1938 — a co 1938 
Ordinary Revenue | 4 hs ee ; *#& j; 4 £ |; &£ 
Inland Revenue— 
mouge Tae Leeeaeeeeeeeeceeeeseneaeeeneenens epee 41,523,000 43,745,000 | 2,222,000 oA 54,333,000 | 55,364,000 | 1,031,000 | 
STAT | nscigesepsertvivtonstnnenscesoeen | 62,000, 1,800,000 2,280,000 480,000 | — 6,710,000 | 3,400,000 | 1.690000 | 
Estate, ten Dutlee-evversereecensesnseress | 3000-000 | eecbie | 12920,000 | «| 200,000 | 47,020,000 | 37,620,000 |..." | 9,400,000 
National Defence Contribution ...... 20,000,000 Song 5,130,000 5,130,000 a) es ooo ae 330,000 
Other Inland Revenue Duties ......... | 1,250,000 60,000 480,000 *420,000 a 150,000 *590,000 o440-008 | a 
Total Inland Revenue ........+++++ ++  536,400,000*, 71,963,000 75,395,000 8,252,000 | 4,820,000 118,313,000 | 118,564,000 | 9,981,000 9,730,000 
Customs and Excise— —" 
al 227,950,000 56,341,000 | 57,929,000 _—_1,588,000 
: ,929, 111,063,0 ,647, 
UNE etic het eatanthsecsicacnsties 116,150,000 | 28,400,000 | 28,700,000 300.000 | 55100000 | -58cos'n0e ae 
Total Customs and Excise ........ 344,100,000 84,741,000 86,629,000 _—1,888,000 166,163,000 | 167,247,000 , 1,084,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties ........ssssescessess 36,000,000 | 3,926,000 | 3,924,000|  ... | 20001 8,609,000) 8504000| .. | 1os.000° 
Post Office (Net receipt) .........ccccccees 8,670,000 930, 320. ( 2, aeeoeee oceeeee sen ese 
Post Office Fund cee eee eee 2,400,000 —_— ee ee ; —— | | een 
COOUE AIRED einohinisinrgnsssencevectonnsenee 1,330,000 380,000 350,000 “i i 4 30,000 | 
Receipts from Sundry Loans ............ 5,250,000 3,042,943 | 3,560,911 517,968 | ss 3404854 3,925-474 520,620 | ment 
Miscellaneous Receipts .......c0cssescceeee 10,500,000 4,765,479 | 2,148,311 oe | 2,617,168 | 6,071,891 3,403,384 rages 2,668,507 
Total Ordinary Revenue ............ 944,650,000* 170,048,422 | 174,327,222 | 11,747,968 7,469,168 308,861,745 306,213,858 11,585,620 14,233,507. 
—_— SY ESN | SO ——E———————EE XK 
Self-Balancing Revenue N £2,647,887 Net I i 
ey £4,278,800 Net Increase £2,647,887 Net Decrease 
expenditure on Post Office and Broad~- | | 
mY a Ne EE 80,442,000 | 19,470,000 | 18,630,000 | 840,000 | 35,890,000 | 37,810,000 | —_ 1,920,000 
ir 1,025,092,000 189,518,422 192,957,222 11,747,968 8,309,168 344,751,745 | 344,023,858 | 13,505,620 14,233,507 
Ee eereeeeemmeeee \eceere een, eee! EE eee Nee = 4 


-_ ~ 
£3,438,800 Net Increase 


ae iy —— : £727,887 Net Decrease _ 
After taking into account concessions made during the passage of the Finance Act estimated to cost £100,000 in the year. 


I1.—An Account showing the RECcEIPTs into and Issues out of the ExCHEQUER in the Period ending September 30, 1938, as compared 


Estimate 











} 


: Period ending Period ending 
RECEIPTS for the year Sept. 30, 1937 Sept. 30, 1938 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Ac- & ‘ ‘ 
COMME TD  sccvensesssncdesstcnpedtbeeagoncs | 944,650,000 308,861,745 306,213,858 
Seif-Balancing Revenue as shown in | | 
PRES wictiniavtinktinete 80,442 000 35,890,000 | 37,810,000 
Total cst 344,751,745 | 344,023,858 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues— | 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) y 
Acta, 1935 and 1937 cesccssccorrecsesecnssserusse 7,450,000 | 10,700,000 | 
(6) For other Issues— 
By rae BEEN sbeabatuinshstsconaneotssctenpoceoee 2,048,753,000 | 2,355,185,000 
By National Savings Certificates ...............-++ 11,100,000 | 11,700,000 
By 24 per Cent. National Defence Bonds, 
1944-48 ........ dibubeabebertearsieasyserenasacesoses 99,660,148 | a 
a per Cent. National Defence Loan, 1954-58 a | 79,595,998 
(c) Ways and Means Advances —.........00..ss000008 881,765,000 | 1,002,720,000 
Receipts under Section 2 (3) of the Eire (Confirma- 
tion of Agreements) Act, 1938 ........cccsceeeeeeeeee 10,000,000 
Repayments— 
In respect of Issues under Land Settlement 
I (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 ............000005 70,415 75,679 
n respect of Issues under Section 26 of the Tithe 
Ry TEE. * ttintinaiacines slau aiitamavensiens sane | 465,000 820,000 
| 3,394,015,308 | 3,814,820,535 
Balences in Bad 1937 1938 
Apri 1s cs hequer on L £ 
nk of E Mee 2 2,016,573 2,039,409 | 
Bank of ind eatin + | 683,749 324,568 | 2,700,322 | 2,363,977 
i 








on _|3,396,715,630_ 3,817,184,512 | 


T 
Me — September 30, 1938. 
Floating Debt, outstanding March 31, 1938 


Ways and Means Adv. i 
ances out — 
aanee by —_ of we pee 
y Public Departm 
Treasury Bills outstanding ve 


TORR eR eee ee eee ene eeeeneeee 


Total Floating Debt outstanding 
Net Increase 


or 
TOOT O TOO HEHEHE eee REE Eee eee HE Eeeee 





£ 
841,755,000 
Sept. 30, 


1938 
£ 


49,195,000 
883,410,000* 


932,605,000 
90,850,000 











* 
Includes £56,000 the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer 


within the period of the account, 


with the corresponding period of the preceding Year. 


| Estimate 





3 394,205,676 
‘Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
| 1937 1938 
Balances in Exchequer— £ £ | 
Bank of England ......... | 2,080,805 | 1,998,676 | 
Bank of iodend ascidian | 429,149 | 564,198 | 2,509,954 | 
3,396,715,630 


+ Excluding £112,900,000 estimated to be met from borrowed moneys under 


the Defence Loans Act, 1937. 


+ Estimated Expenditure as per Financial Statement (H.C. 103) of 


April 26, 1938 


Add— 
Navy Supplementa 
Air Supplemen 


Estimate (H.C. 124) 
stimate (H.C. 155) 


Increase in Consolidated Fund Services under Eire (Confirma- 
tion of Agreements) Act, 1938 (Section 2 (3) (e) ) 


Less— 


Reduction by Revised Civil Estimates (H.C, 159) 


IR | ws .. Period ending 
ISSUES ine Se roe Sept. 30, 1937 
Ordinary Expenditure £ | £ 
Interest and Management of National | 
DN) :Jneue canpnahibn gibtcenewieconsses 230,000,000 | 108,088,647 
Payments to Northern Ireland Ex- | 
GEE ci cicningreniacerencoiassuusetes | 8,900,000 3,416,307 
Other Consolidated Fund Services ... 5,239,000 1,665,094 
RIND icici ceiepaaniot | 244,139,000 | 113,170,048 
| Supply Services— 
Army, Navy and Air Votes ......... | 255,659,000¢, 104,600,000 
Civil and Revenue Votes (excluding | 
Post Office and Broadcasting) ... | 446,750,000 189,627,747 
Total, Supply Services (exclud- | 
ing Post Office and Broad- | 
COBEITIG) 00 cccccccecccesesccsscosce 702,409,000 | 294,227,747 
Total Ordinary Expenditure... | 946,548,000$ 407,397,795 | 
Self-Balancing Expenditure | 
Post Office Vote and Vote for 
POAIIE, « cccnsisccccceseveccccsee 80,442,000 35,890,000 
TN III ocean ctnncssinreneceetacsesses 443,287,795 | 
Issues to meet Capital Expenditure— | 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) 
Acts, 1935 and 1937 ....ccccccccccccccrcccccccccccece | 7,450,000 | 
Redemption of Debt— 
Treasury Bills paid off ..........cccceceeseeeeeeeseeeees 1,824,270,000 
Principal of National Savings Certificates paid off 14,200,000 
Principal of National Savings Bonds paid off ... | 85,640 
Other Debt under the War Loan Acts, 1914 to 1919 42,500 
Ways and Means Advances Repaid —........ssse008 | 896,890,000 
Sinking Funds  .........cssscsescreceeeeeencesesencececeeess 5,063,341 
Issues under Section 1 (1) of the North Atlantic | 
Shipping Act, 1934 .........cseeeecseseeeneeeeerssesece Bo 
Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936 | 2,907,000 
Issues under the Exchange Equalisation Account | 
Act, 1937 — ..cccccccccccccccceccccscsecsccssecesencrers eoee | 200,000,000 
Issues under Section 2 (3) of the Eire (Confirmation | 
of Agreements) Act, 1938 .......ccssserseeerereeeeeees | 
Old Sinking Fund, 1907-08— ; 
Issues under Section 9 of the Finance Act, 1908 | 9,400 


eee eee eee ee ee ee esse eee see esses eeese He sEEH HHS EE ESSE ESTE EE® 


eeeeeeeeeeee 


Period ending 
Sept. 30, 1938 


£ 
109,051,366 


3,692,210 
1,413,600 


114,157,176 


152,150,000 
206,198,884 


358,348,884 


472,506,060 


37,810,000 


510,316,060 


10,700,000 


2, 300,425,000 
14,650,000 
274,544 
25,000 


966,620,000 
5,011,904 


1,891,527 
950,000 


3,757 603 





| 3,814,621,638 


2,562,874 


3,817,184,512. 





948,848,000 
2,300,000 


946,548,000 


£ 
944,398,000 


2,410,000 
000 


eee ene seen eeeeeeeereereee > 


2,039,000 





ee ee a 








meena cry tem 





go snes aera oe 


te 
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OVERSEAS BANK | 
RETURNS 


NOTE.- 


_A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Geonemiet of May 28th last. 


The latest 


return of the Banque Mellie Iran appeared in The 


Economist of August 


20th ; Denmark of Sept. 


10th; Greece of Sept. 17th; Danzig, Hungary and 


omen of Sept. 


Poland, 
October Ist. 


24th; Argentina, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt, Java, Jugoslavia, Lithuania, Norway, 
Rumania, 5. 


Africa, and Sweden of 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.— Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes) 


ASSETS 
CoakS Gen BOTS coccccsvccce 
EN ies ice canada 
ee 
Bulls and acceptances : 
a) Commercial bills 
(b) Treasury bills ... 
Time tunds at interest 
Sundry bills & invests. 
ee 
LIABILITIES 

Capital paid up ......... 
ON 
Long-term commitmts : 
1) Annuity trust 

, account deposits... 

) Govt. deposits.. 
ave term and sight 

deposits : 

(1) Central banks : 
Own account ...... 

2) Central banks : 
For acct. others ... 
(3) Other deposits... 
Sight deposits—gold... 
Miscellaneous items ... 


Profits (dist. July 1)... ' - 


| 
| 


| 


Sept.) July | Aug. | Sept. 
30, | 31, | 31, | 30 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 








18-3) 27:4 30-9, 19-2 
33-1, 34-9 48-1, 40-5 
16-0 16-5 15-7, 17-4 
113-4 140-8, 152-7, 142-5 
| 163-9, 81:4 70-7) 54°6 
66-4 55-8 53-9) 51°5 
3065. 258-6 252°9| 237-7 
1-3, 0-9) 6 13-3 
125-0 125-0) 125-0, 125-0 
23-0, 24:3, 24-3] 24-3 
od od 

153-01 153-3) 152-9} 153-0 
a 103-2) 102-6; 102°5 
247-1) 158-9) 166-1) 100-1 
a 2d 2a 36 
76 26 61) 69 
8-4 9-2) 9-1) 9-2 
‘8 37-6) 38-0, 52-0 





U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


72 U.S.F.R. BANKS 


RESOURCES 


| 


Million $’s 
Oct. ) Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
| 7, | & | 2% | 6, 
1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


Gold certifs. on hand | 
and due from Treas. 


Total reserves ......... 
Total cash reserves ... 
Total bills discounted 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 
Totai bills on hand ... 
Industrial advances ... 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and secs. ... 
Total resources ......... 
LIABILITIES 


F.R. notes in actual | 


CREGISTIOR, cocscccncces 
Aggregate of excess mr. 
bank res. over reqts. 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 
Govt. deposits ......... 
Total deposits ......... 


9,127 10,631 10,863 10,967 
9,439 10,996 11,255, 11,344 
301. 356. 383, 367 

23 7, #9 7 

3 1 5 5 

26 8 10 8 

20 16 16 15 
2,526 2,564 2,564 2,564 
2,572, 12,587 2,589 2,587 

| 12,756 14,241 14,524 14,679 


| | 
4,212) 4,219 
| | 

1,090 3,030 2,890 
| | i 
7,003 8,269, 8,197 


76 561; 864 770 
7,501, 9,147, 9,399 


| 4,284 4,263 


3,020 


Cap. paid in and surpius| 306 309 309 309 


Total liabilities ......... 


| 12.756 14,241) 14,524 14,679 


Ratio of total res. to | | 
deposit and F.R. note 


liabs. combined ...... 


U.S.F.R. BANKs AND 
Treasury COMBINED 
RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock 
Treasury ani Nat. Bk. 
CUITONCY ......sevceees 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 


Treasury cash and de- 
__ posits with F.R. Bks. 


80° 1%, 82-3%|\82-6%'82-8% 
| | | 

12,765. 13,237 13,714 13,812 
| 2,596 2.129 2,738 2,741 
6,569 6579 6,574 6,640 
| 3,686 3,140 3,680. 3,579 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
_BANK. —Million $’s 


Total gold reserves ... 
Total oills discounted | 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 


Total bills and securts. 


Deposits —- Member- | 
bank reserve account 


Total res. to dep. and 


Fed. Res. note lia- 
__ bilities combined ... 


| Oct. | Sept. | Sept | Oct. 
| 7%, 8, 29, | 6, 

| 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
3626 5 4598 -6 4653-0 4682-7 
14:2 2:3) 42 2-7 
| 10 O02 O02 0-2 
725-0 780-1) 780-1) 815-4 
744: 9 786°3, 788-2, 822-0 
3 


| 
84:°6% 86-7%, 86:9% 86°4% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
_ MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


~ | Sept. | ~ Aug. | Sept. | | Sept. 
22, 24, | 14, 


Assets 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | i938 

Beene, CORE cosceseseces 10,010 8,217 8,335) 8,254 

lavestments ..........-. 12,036, 12, 4196 12,639 13,011 
Reserve with Federal 

Reserve banks ...... 5,440 6,639 6,871| 6,528 


Due from domestic bks. 


LIABILITIES 


1,746, 2,419) 2,499) 2,353 


Deposits : demand (ad- | 


EE cs inicaninennbes 


14,788 15,214 15,443) 15,288 


5.291 sat 5,238 a] 


5.613 3|_ 6,200) _ 6,557) 5,852 





THE ECONOMIST 





REICHSBANK 

Million Reichsmarks . 

. erates Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
| 337 | 1938 1938 1938 

ASSETS | 1937 | 19 
SE sckiubsiieaanskeisons 70:1 70:8 70°8 70°8 
Of which depstd. abroad) 20-1 10:6 10:6 10°6 
Res. in foreign omnes 5-7 5°5 5°7) 6:0 
ills of hange an 
Walon aad . sean 5590 -5 6648 -3 6547 -68174-4 
Silver cad other coin.. 119°4 129-9 157-6 72:2 
Advances ........ das 51-5 35:2 23:7 48:4 
Investments .... oo 397°8 847-8 847°8 848-1 
Other assets | 786°1 1137-7 1051-0 1056-7 
LIABILITIES 
EEE « cconehensntcenes | 493-0 514°4 514°4 514-4 
Notes in circulation ... 5256:°2 68685 6746-4 8023°5 
Other daily maturing | 

obligations ...........+ | 838-11032-9 949-5)1231-0 
Other liabilities ......... 283:°8 309°4 343-9 357°7 


e~ 


Cover of note circulatn. 1°44% 1: 11% 1:14% 10-96% 


_ BANK OF FRANCE.— Million francs 


Sept. , Sept. ; Sept. | Sept. 
| “30, | 1, | 2 | 29, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
I. «i ceemhaaienatliadinnds 55,805 55,808 55,808 55,808 
Bilis: Commercial...... 10,418 8,360 13,926 22, 172 


' 

Bought abroad | 793 726 726 "126 
Advances on securities | 4,175 3,693, 3,823 4,362 
Thirty-day advances... | 1,340 766 wi 1,311 
Loans to Scate without | 


interest: (a) eneral | 3,200 3,200 3,200 3,200 
(6) provisional ...... 


| 25, 999 40,134 44,634 50,134¢ 
Negotiable bonds, 
inking Fund Dept. 5,637 5,570 5,570. 5,570 


Other assets ............ 5,371 4,560 4,129 5,224 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... baat 101760 109568 124428 
Deposits: Public ...... 2,351 2,539 2,951! 2,825 
: _ Private --» | 15,785 15,805 17,143, 18,418 
Other liabilities ......... | 3,233, 2,713, 2,738 2,831 
Gold reserve to sight 
_liabilities ............ '50°9% 46°4% 43° 0% lee 3% 


mi Of which fcs. 18, 050 ‘millions under Conventions 
whose permissible limit is fcs. 30,000 millions. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 





~ | Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
4, 5, 26, 3, 
ASSETS — 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

Gold and English stg. | 16-01) 16-01) 16°01) 16-01 
Other coin, bullion, &c. 5-38| 5-76) 5: 39, 5-56 
Money at short call— | | 

REET 34: 61) 2230) 23°05, 20-62 
Short-term loans ...... 2-85) 


Secrts. and Treas. bills | 77-67 90-14. 92°45, 93-51 
—— | 10-52; 14°20 14°21) 14-64 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ 48-28 49-03, 49:03 49-03 
Res. pm. on gold sold 7°75; 7-75} 7-75| 7-75 

| 83- ‘70 _84- ‘65; 87 30) ‘87: 70 


Deposits, GUC...2..-00-005 | 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


| Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 

S | & i @ 29, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
| CA 3,101, 3,095 3, 103 3,180 
Silver and other coin.. 46) 47 50 44 
Foreign exchange, etc. 957 977; 987 1,028 
Bills and securities...... 538 589, 616, 928 
SE teh ticsanl 47 74, 58. 179 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 4,320 4,464 4,501) 5,100 
Deposits: Govt. ...... ll 16, 11) 6 
____ Other ...... 323; 215) 209) —s:165 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
_ Million levas 


"| Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept 


15, | 15, | | 4 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 

Gold holdings ......... 1 834 1,994 2,003 J 
Balances abroad and - ar 

foreign currencies ... 375, 770 595, 580 
Discounts and advances} 1,312, 950 1,031! 1,120 
Advances to Treasury | 3,523) 3,468 3, 468 3,468 

LIABILITIES 

Reserves ........0..-..+000 1,208) 1,194 1,192 1,191 
Notes in circulation ... 2)857| 2,783 2,981; 2,954 
Sight liabs. and deposits! 2,957, 3,376 3,181! 3,286 


BANK OF CANADA 
_ Million $’s 


| Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
29,,| 31, | 21, | 26, 


ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... 208:1 207-9 218-2) 214:3 
Gold coin and bullion! 179-5 180-1) 180-8 183-5 
OUIIID Sncsicineccecss | 170°4 173-7) 195-2) 194-9 
aie | | 
ote cir new 161-3 161-4) 172- : 174-1 
Sem: Dom. Govt. 26°3| 12-8) 24-6) 25-3 
hartered banks ... | 180- 0 202-2) 210°8; 205-6 


Reserves to notes and 


__ deposit liabilities ... 156-59 155-19,153-39c152-8% 


BANK OF JAPAN. —Million yen 


Sept. | Aug. | | Sept. | “Sept. 

Assets 1937 | 1938 | | alte | 1938 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 801-0, 501-3 501-3 501-3 
Spec. fd. for for — - 9 3 3 300.0 oo. 
. exch. -0, 300-0 
D and ad | 539-2 516-4 
‘1 1365-8 

4 134-6 

-0 1905-6 

‘3 629-5 

94:1) 121-7 


October 8, 1938 


BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million on krones 


S | Aug. | Sept. | | Sept.” 
1 15, | 7, | 15, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 


Gold coin & gold bullion 34°21 34:27; 34-27 34-26 


Net foreign exchange | 18:09 15°73 16°40 16:88 
Home bills discounted | 12-42 8:82 8:63 8:49 
Loans and advances... | 9°57 10°43 10°32 10:82 


LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | | 43-90 45°83, 47°04 47-78 


Sight dep. and current | 
F 37-48 33-00 31-84 32-35 
| 


accounts, of which.. 
(a) Government... | 28:28 15°76 16°62 17-08 


(6) Bankers. ...... 6°69, 14:97 13-22 12-88 
Reserve to current | | 
"liabilities —.........++. 64°3% 63-4% 64-2% 63-8 % 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F, as 


“| Sept. | } | Se t. | Sept. 
23, = |i 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 936 
Gold reserve ............ 602°8 620:6 620°5 620-5 
Gold abroad not in gold | | 
IE nccscnbeconvenn 32:0 


Foreign correspondents 2051- 0 2042- 1 2053-4 2063-4 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 96:0 86:'1, 105°5 101°0 
Inl. bills and home loans|1013-8 1519-2 1520-5 1523°6 
Finnish & foreign bonds) 512: " 402: | 397° 3, 397-0 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |1902: 9 1963: 7 2046 - 4 20173 


Sight deposits : Govt. | 177-3 72-7, 181-2 1702 
Other | 983-9 13664 1209-°5,1229°8 
Ordinary cover to sight 





__liabilities —............ [79+1%'74-4% '74-2% 751% 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 
~{ Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
oe) oe | 30, 
AssETs 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin —..........00 622 690 701 703 
Balances abroad......... 119 21) 6 46 
Sterling securities ...... 803) 695, 695 655 
Indian Govt. rupee | | | 
ER nicctiesnienies 274 324, 324 324 
Investments ........... > 69, 61) 62! 64 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation: 
PL: eshcecebaddobnanin 1,763} 1,671) 1,666 1,690 
BOUEEER.. 0 vn ccccoccseseece 39 69 67, 67 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 164, 171) 190 178 
Banks ...... 257, 214 202, 194 
Gold and sterling to 
_ liabilities snbeseesenes _ '58- 2% vo 52-9%|52-7% st. 7% 
BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 
Sept. | Aug. | ‘Sept. | Sept. 
26, | 29, 19, 26, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


Gold coin and bullion 
SOE OID <nccnsassaasacd 
Foreign currency ...... 


77:48 77:60 77°60 82°59 
14:50 13-93, 13°46 13-23 
45°41 37:93 42:27 37:74 
Treas. notes and change | 7:12 7:86 7:06 7:16 
Short-term bills......... | 49-53 50-39, 50°28 50°62 
Loans against securities 76°14 76°74 83:46 84 73 


LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... | 53-91 60:84) 69°47 73°99 
Deposits & currnt. accs. 143-42 141-78'141-14 140-45 


Government accounts | 60:07 54-69) 56°64 53°83 
NETHERLANDS BANK 











_ Million florins 
1 Oct. | Sept. ; Sept. ; Oct. 
4, 5, 26, 3, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1933 
NEED: bdachavietnneebaneicssds 1275-9, 1480°5 1481- 0! 1493 3 
BIO sescccsescocesncesces 17-6, 19-5) 15°4 
Home bills, etc. ......... 10: 7) 9:3) 12-0 18:5 
Foreign bills ............ 5:1) 49 4:1 4:1 
Loans and advances | 
in current account... | 197°4) 295-5! 289-8) 297:°8 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 863-1) 952: 2:1053°1 1141:2 
Deposits : (a) Govt. ... | 138-1) 159-1) 159-3) 690 
(6) Other ... | 525-5! 716-8! 608-1! ° 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 
_ Aug. | Sept. ; Sept. 
29, | 19, 20, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


Gold 
Sterling exchange . 
Advances to State. 


Feet eee eeeeeees 


2:80 2-80 2:80 2:80 
19-07, 13-69, 12-25 11°45 
4:57, 6°63, 7:08 7:66 





Investments ........... 2:91) 2-73) 2:73, 2:73 
esl LIABILITIES - 
IE Livevastictices 12:99 13-70, 13°57, 13° 
Demand liabs.: State | 5-15 3:99 3-70 3-91 
Banks and others ... | 7:70 6:86 6:27 5:77 


Reserves to sight liabs, |78 -3°, » 67-2%|63-9% 608% 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 





Million francs 

Se > | Sept. Sept. 

36, | Sif ’ 30, 

1937 1038 1938 | 1938 
OOD sctvssarcentsccsseces 25309 2836-8 2852-4)2850°8 
Foreign exchange ...... 404-8 374-2 326-2 306-4 
iscounts, etc, ......, on 9:2, 13-6 22-7; 131°3 
Advances ......... oon 27:7, 19-9 23-9, 31:5 
RE sseisteseesas | 15-9) 94:7 94-5) 94:7 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .., |1442-4 1554-5 1699: 6|1933°0 
SIE vsccsictteenennen |1523-2 1762-9 1596 -3|1465°1 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 


s38583 685 Fe ds at 
550,583,653 Be Ceaaiber Bi, 1996, camer 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
(£ niches 


Month of September 





Week ended Aggregate from 





| | 
Picco beta a January 1 to 
| | | | 
Change Oct., 6, | Oct. 5,| Oct. 6, Oct. 5, 
1937 | 1938 | t | 1937 | 1938" F 1937 £3 1938 
Number of | 7. 
wkg. days: 26 26 % 6 6 
| | | | 
OE: cexcenccone 2,731, 208 2,811,089 + 2-9 757 ,606 7 35,270. 28,433,531 25,829,558 
Metropolitan ... 157,067, 148, "471 — 5°5 51,979 47,136 1,663,717 1,587,139 


























COUNTY vicocee - | 298 5533) 275,728 — 7:6 94,360 79,280 2,918,371 2,806,469 
Fe ims 3 186, 808 3,235, =e + 1:5 5 903, 945 861 686 3 015,619 30,223,166 
+ Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
({ thousands) 
Week ended Aggregate 
Month of September Saturday January 1 to 
a ia tn 
- ange Oct. 2, Oct. 1,/ Oct. 2, | Oct. 1 
— | oe t | 1937, 1938°| 1937’ | 1938” 
. eee | arm | aa 
| 
No. of working | 
days :— 26 26 % 6 6 231 | 232 
BIRMINGHAM |! 9,744 7,817 —19:7 3,269 | 2,227 102,978 90,759 
BRADFORD oe 3,708 | 2,887 —22:1 1,339 853 41,061 30,532 
meee 5,446 | 5,247 — 3-6) 1,492 1,315 50,222 , 49,136 
HULL. 4 3,588 | 3,245 — 95, 1,019 777 ~=35,573 + 332,608 
LEEDS .. 3,929 | 3,540 — 9:9 1,529 1,068 39,817 37,229 
LEICESTER , “| 3,113 2,733 —12:2 815 678 29,679 27,119 
LIV ERPOOL... 25,894 20,745 —19°8 | 8,800 5,585 273,787 203,524 
MANCHESTER | 43,404 | 34,405 ~—20°7 13,629 9,097 432,507 357,647 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,297 | 5,634 —10-°5 1,677 1,505 58,031 | 58,583 
NOT TINGHAM 1,869 1,848 — 1-1 6ll 511 20,271 | 19,221 
SHEFFIELD .... 4,264 3,802 —10°8 1,453 793 43,137 41,707 
Total: 11 Towns (111,256 91,903 ~—17°3 35,633 24,409 1,127,063 948,065 
DUBLIN ......... 227,232¢ 248,701¢ 


t Based on average working day. 


+ 40 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 





LONDON 
7 ! it | —"s i 7 es a — 
Sept.29, Sept.30, Oct. 1, Oct. 3, Oct. 4, Oct. 5, ' Oct. 6, 
| 1938 1938 1935 1938 1938 1938 1938 
3 Bank rate (changed | % oe a o ° ; o 
trom 210% June 30, 70 ny % 7 % 0 | 40 
EE 2 | 2 
4 Market rates of discount, . 2 . | s | | : 
2 60 days’ bnkrs,’ drafts) 134 | 55-7 58 5g | % | 9 6 | 5¢ 
‘ ; months’ WA” santas 134 | 1-Lig 7g 3g-13jg | jg lig 12, 6-34 
i 6 months? = wer lq Lig-1lg) te-1 {| 78 | 36-78 13,6~78 
* mnths’ do. ...... | Qloe23q | 114-13 11 1-]) 1 7 7g—1 
4 iscount Treasury Bills! - | or | ’ 7 : 
4 ; —, sete eeeeeess 15g *¢ 5 5. 956 916 9) 6-58 
4 ME idcnistceaks 113; | 1-1 7 1yg—3q | Myg— 3g | Mi6-3, 5 
: — om lo-1 | hale loed el . ed lo~] " aol 
OD sanstnsnavnenionss lo=] lo] a | lo-1 lol | lp=l lo] 
3 Deposit allwnes. : Bk. » \ \ . > j = 7 
4 tscount houses at call | 1 lp lp lp eb | by lp 
3s OPO: cineaeaeical rece 34 34 34 34 34 | 34 34 
a 
3 : 
Comparison with previous weeks 
prin ee eee ee 
4 Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Bs Short | aad | 
4 Loans ee naninrs a, - 
4 3 Months 4 Me Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 
alicaiailed c 
1938 Mo % 0, o- o % | % 
é ) % 6 ’ 
ae | rt) we tre | tebe | 2-31. | 2l¢-2!2 | 212-3 
a3 | ith | Wre-te | 116-1 2-2lg | 24-212 | 232-3 
. 29." a Tg=15i6 1-llg Lge 2-212 | 214-212 212-3 
On. 6” | 2 134 214 219-234 3-3lp | 3-312 | 31Q—334 
j males Vink 1146534 | 1316-78 7-1 =| «2-2!0 | 284-3 | 212-3 
5 qnmmasnestathi ethtiiieiNitiaek a ha re | an | ae | a2 
4 
q NEW YORK 
q T 
q New veins Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
{ Oct. 6, Sept. 7, Sept. 14, Sept. 21, Sept. 28, Oct. 5, 
1957" 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
a Call money %o “o "0 Yo % 
nhedecreddensesece ? 1 1 
= money (90 days’ mixed : ; : 
Bank sccenes.": aoe Beecesonios . lly lly ii pits ll, lly 
0 _ ——Selling Rates-——-__——__—,, 
" —— ee Oe sre. 12 1p oe 1g 12 
a , 6 ] 1 
i Commerce: al ‘acta 90 dys. ys. i l ? : L L 




















EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(@) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


Par of 







London on Rach Sept. 30, Oct.1, | Oct.3, | Oct. 4, | Oct. 5, | Oct. 6, 
. | per é 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938. 1938, 1938 
New York, $... | $4862: 4-80-86 4 81!2- 4:78! 4:78- 4:79l4- 4-80-82 
M “83 82 793, 8034 
ontreal, $... | 4-862; 4 op. A 84-86 4°82- 4:8l- 4-82-84 4:°83-85 
— 84), 831 
Paris, Fr. | 124-21 (1783g— -17812— 1 7834— 1787-1 785g— = 1 78 13 j6- 
i 179 1791i¢ 17914 1791, 1791. 179h16 
Brussels, Bel... | 35-00a 28 - 30-80 28-45-57 28 33-50 28-25-36 28 - 30-42 28-38-48 
Mil | 92. 91-92 9114-92 9075-9154 903,-9114 91-915g YL 1p—Sg 
mm L.. 92 464 91-701 91-701 91:55: 91:10; 91-10; 91-45: 
Zurich, Fr. .., | 25+2212 21-15-30 21-15-23 20-97— 20-95- 21-00-10 21-05-12 


21-22 21-06 


Athens, Dr. ... 375 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 


Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 8-85-92 8-85-90 8-80-90 8-78-81 8:80- 8 82-85 
83) 
Berlin, Mk.... | 20°43. 11:95- 11-95- 11:90- 11-90- 11-90- 11-95- 
Registered 12:10 12°05 12-05 12:00 12-00 12-05 
Marks | (c) 56\>-61llo 56-61 55-60 53)0-58)o $3lo-581lo 5310-5810 
Br. India Rup. | se 172929— 77 g—15y9§ 177% 9-156 177 g—loyg 172930— 1 72440- 
3lz 3) 31a9 
Hong Kong, $ ba 1479-1519 1479-151¢ 147p-151g 1479-1514 14? 5-155 ~15\ 
Shanghai, aie 8-9 (1) 734-834(1) 734-834(7) 734—834(1) 734-8341) 754- -83 !) 
Rio, Mil. ...... $5°899d. 215; 6%m | 256% | 2i5j6%m 21Si6%m | 215j6%m 21516*%m 
: | 18-85-  18-95- 18-95- 18-93- 18-93 18-93- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 88-48 19-05g 19:05g 19:07g 19:-03g 19:03¢ 19 :03¢ 
16-12h 16°12hk | 16°12h 16°12h 16°12hA 16°12h 
Valparaiso, $.. 40 118e (J) | 118e (2) | 12le (1 2le 12le (/ 12le () 
Montevideo, $ | 51d. 1912-20! 1912-2012 1914-2014 1914-2014 1912-201o 1914-2014 


Lima, Sol. mi 17°38 | 22-23 (J) 22-23 (J) 2212- 22) 5— 2219— 2212- 


23101) 2310(1)' 23120) 2312) 
Mexico, Pes. | 9°76 | Ung’t’'d! Ung’t’'d| Ung’t'd Ung’t’'d) Ung’t'd Ung’t'd 
Manila, Pes..,. |¢24-66d.2412-25 2412-25 2471¢- 9 247ig— 24% g— 2412-25 
Moscow, Rbls. 


25-56- 25-531g- 25:48—  25-3312— 25-4514- (25 -505e- 
581» 541) 4914 343, 


46); 52 


| 
T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. ft Pence 
+ Par 8-2331lz9 since dollar devaluation on F —_— L 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, ‘1935. (c) Per cent. discount. ) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average nner rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(b) Other Exchanges 


Usance: 
per unit of local currency. 








Par of 
| d a | det. 5, Oct. 6, 
London on | Exch. oe Sa | 1938 
| perk | 
1 ° 9°79 
Helsingfors, M. ......... | 193-23 | 2261>-227 22612—227 226} 2-227 
} 2001) | -200(/) | 100-200 
Madrid, Pt. ....c-sessesees 25-2212{| OG 00 | 10g Food Tj 
Lisbon, Esc.  ceccecccceee 110 | 1091 —110)2 10979-1103 1097 g-1108 g 
Budapest, Pen. .....++0 27°82 | 2414-34 24-2410 24-241 
Penge, Bic. ..ccccssecceees | $16410§ 139-141 | 13812-14012 139-141 
Danzig, Gul. . — 25:00 | 2514-54 | 2533-75 | 253g-7g 
Warsaw, Zl... . 48-38 | 2514-34 2539-78 2539-7 
Riga, Lat oo ‘ 25 -22!2 2434-2534 =| 3 =2434-2554 2454-2554 
Bucharest, Lei ........ . | 813-8 j — SS — 
Constantinople, Pst. ... 110 600k 602k | 602k 
Belgrade, Din. ......... 276-32 | 208-218 | 207-217 | 208-2 18 
Kono, Lit. ...cccccccceces 48 66 28-29 | 28-29 28-29 
Sofiia, Lev. ...cccccccscees 673-66 390-420 | 380-410 390- 420 
Taine, B. Tie. ccccccess 18-159 | 1734-1834 | 1734-1834 | 175q-18% 
CON FEES Sic sccccesecesce | 18-159 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 19: 85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. .....++++ | 18-159 19-35-45 19 35-45 | 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. .....+++ 9710 973g—5g 975—-53 | 97 5g-* ° 
Kobe, Yen ...cccccccee woe | $24°58d. | 1325;6-141j6 | 1316-146 | 1315;¢-14116 
Singapore, we wt a 28d. 2713;6-28)ig | 2713;6-281;6 | 2715; “ei 
Batavia, F. ...... 12:11 | 8-85-88 8:77-8 8 80-84 
Bangkok, Baht | $21-82d. 20-2014 20-2014 22-22516 
Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight), * Sellers. t Pence per unit of local 
currency. § Par, 197-105), since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 


for payments to the Bank of England: (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement.  (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 
































Sept. 30, Oct. 1, Oct. 3, oe. ’ 7 o Gs. % 
on 1938 1938 1938 1936 8 
inane Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
r , (Pp) (p) (p) (p) (P) (p) 
New York, 1 Month | 5g-3g 5e—58 7 g-58 16-16 | lol, 
cent. 2 *9 l1g—34 7g—5g 1-34 1-34 7g 4 1g 
|3 ” 1354-114 Lie] L3g-lig L5g-11g 114-1 lle—7g 
| (d) (d) (d) d a) d 
1 Month | 214-210 314-354 | 334-414 3 ry Me-Zia Bbe-2 4 
trancs 2 ” 459-45g = 514-554 6-6): 532-579 1g—334 Zl» 
nee |3 ” 7-714 754-814 8-8!» JFlo-8 514-534 5-5io 
(p) (o) |) |) |) | 
msterdam 1 Month | 114-54 114-34 lg=lp 15 p—t lew 
a cent. 2 ” Zin-lig | 21g—154 | 210-1! 210-1 212-1 2Zio-llo 
3 = 3lo—2lo | 3lo-2 3-2 3-2 3lo-2la | 3Blo-2il2 
| _(d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (a) 
sels /1 Month; 10-15 10-13 6-1 4-+ - - 
_ cent.4|/2 4s 22-27 | 18-22 14-19 11-16 8-12 | 10-13 
|3 ” 30-40 27-32 19-24 16-21 14-18 17-21 
| (p) (p) (p) (p) (p) | (Pp) 
Geneva, 1 Month $32 i 42 Blo—112 | 234-134 1 | $1 
cent. 2 ” 64 | 64 | 64 4\1o-212 | 53 | 6-3 
3 ” 9-6 86 | 9-5 | 4 | 75 7-4 





(p) Premium, (4) Discount. 


a ee ee eS 


a 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 

















| Week ended October 6, 1933 
NEW YORK soatateet tani ieanedl ae a 
sii ae  iisiintaiatnianiaiiapiinniananmaianemninmmanrit Imports Exports 
| | - ——_——— ————$——_——-+nneneeeeee__eeeeeee en 
Par of ic 1 | On ’ pee : or . 
. > : Sept. 29, Sept. 30,, Oct. 1, | Oct. 3, | Oct. 4, | Oct. 5, > Bullion’ | Coin To Bullion | Coin 
New York on | Exch. | °9933°" “Y933 | 1938" | 1938 1938’ | 1938 | com 
per cent. 1 ial se sniatesgebiottnaneonigtinliiceaies pecans euaningronese’ 
3 7 ——| afr 265,231 * | Bi — 997,250 
i —_ ee ee. ke | British S. Africa... , a IS cetassasserane ont ; ; 
—. ; aaa 4-770 4822730 481273) 4° 782532) 4°791550) 4-80352 | Netherlands .......++ | 398,724 5,745 | Union of S. Africa 114,399 3,500 
Cables". + New Par 4:78 | 4°833g | 4°823g | 4°79 5 | 4°80 4:805g | Belgium ........sss0e+ | 7,661,218 a CaNada ..ccccecseee 3,231,128 35,750 
Demand 8-2397, 4°77%3 | 4°B3lg 4°B21q | 4°795i6 | 4°7973 | 4°8012 | France ........0cccesseee 8,994,897, 9,259 | Sweden codeccssetes 977,575 5is788 
Peis Fr. 6°63 26755  2-70l2 | 2°6912 | 2-6754 | 2°681g | 2-68l2 Switzerland —.......++ 807,284 59,385 | Netherlands ...... 64,824 324,243 
Brussels, Bel. | 23-53 16-96 16-8912 16-901, 16-90 [16-91 [16-92 | MeKiCo........sss00e0e0 ... | 96,800 | Switzerland ..... . |. 351,728, 26,943 
Switz’l'd. Fr. | 32°67 (22-6513 22-78i2 .22-77!2 |22-82 (22°80 22-8012 EEE: cscshesnanieaboind | 66,332, ee | UsSiAs.seseseeenenens 32,774,651, 4,600 
, Li | 8: l 2614 | 5-26lg | 5°261g | 5°261g | 5-2614 |————_'———_ eee 
Berka Mk. ot 40.33 40 o6 , 0 1313 40-10 \40-07 * |40-06  |40-07 Tettl® ccosscses |18,258,573, 193,463 | Total* ... |38,541,883, 425,682 
fi 82 | ; es se gee TE ae —_——- 
Mand Pe. s.-67 oe) re ee Deal eae ae Suver “a wn SILVER el 
Amst’d’ . 54-06 54 41 54:42 54-41 54°45 54-4512 ritish S. Africa... oes HTS ...ceceeererserees one ,10? 
Cop'h' mee oe 21-35 21-59 (21°54 (21°39 (21°43 (21-46 British E. Africa... ee 13,175 | Jamaica and Dep. si | 50,000 
Oslo, Kr 4 145-374 24-02 (24-40 24-24 «(24-08 = 24-1212 [24-152 British India ......... 84,512} 1,400 | Sweden ..........6 4,340, 
Sv’h’lm, Kr. 24-65 24-9219 24 -86lo [24°70 24°73 (24-76 Hongkong .......+++0 13,980)... Denmark...........+ 3,035) 
Athens, Dr.... 1:29 | O-87lo | 0-887g | 0-88l2 | 0-88 | 0-877%g | 0-881, Belgium ........-.0+008 6,797 239 | Germany eipbadubnnee 9,240, 
M’treal, Can. $ 169-31 (98°560 99:°430 (99-460 (99-310 (99-310 199-340 ere sia 3,302 | Netherlands ...... 5,292) 
Yo’hama, Yen 84-40 (27:90 28-19 28:15 (27-97 (27-97 ja8-O8 PET cercecccccccccccee 1,579) ane SP dies ct ccvedescces ° 92,925 860,000 
Shanghai, $... | aon \17-50 17°50 16°95 116-80 16°85 16: ——_- re 
B. Anes Peso als 29 66 29-98 29-92 29°74 29°78 29-81 Total® ....c000- | 109,211, 19,250 Toell* ... | 116,525; 911,398 
Rio, Ms.t ... | 11°96 | 5:90 | 5-90 | 5-90 | 5:90 | 5:90 | 5-90 __ ae a See? Oneal 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. + Official * Including other countries. 





TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for September 1938 (on basis of £7 3s. 6d. per fine ounce) 




















, : a 
j | ° . 
: . | Net | aoe Working r : i Net : Working 
Name of Mine and Tons Output Betioneted Working! profit Costs Name of Mine and Tons Output Estimated Working Profit Costs 
Group | Milled Fine ~— ' sins Costs | |Per Ton Group Milled | Fine = =e Costs er Ton 
or eae re eo ee eee ae | ques | s. d. 
Anglo-American £ £ £ s. d. | Simmer and Jack...... | 112,500 | 24,548 | 176,128 nn 58,428 | 20 11-7 
Corporation Robinson Deep ..... . | 125,000 | 28,766 | 206,593 a 86,108 | 19 43 
Brakpan Mines ...... 135,500 = 252,750 | 146,725 | 106,025 ve Sub Nigel ........... . | 60,200 | 42,151 | 302,415 eee | 202,265 | 33 3-3 
Daggatontein Mines | 145,000 ink 290,438 | 149,909 | 140,529 ee Vogelstruisbult ...... 70,000 | 16,759 | 120,246 one 33,039 | 24 11-0 
Spring Mines ......... | 155,000 oan 309,539 | 156,023 | 153,516 on Rietfontein Cons. ... | 30,000 | 4,215 | 30,194 on 11,188 | 12 8-0 
est Springs ......... | 89,000 ia 131,303 | 84,602 | 46,701 - Luipaards Vlei ..... . | 54,000} 11,472 | 82,311 oe 23,514 | 22 0-9 
S. African Land and | Johnnies Group 
Exploration... | 44,800] ... $5,922 | 63,781 | 22,141 ose East Champ D’or ... | _ 30,000 ‘tin 51,111 ovo 19,377 | 21 3 
evens Sous one aes eee a eco ee | 2 : 
~ . Bs e Estate ... A, eee eee ls | 18 
Comeand Manse New State Areas ...... 124,000 ne 250,360 w+ | 140,102 | 18 0 
City Deep........2.0++ | 109,000 | 21,670 | 155,623]... 23,965 | 24 1-9 t+ —.- Estates | comeae tee ; ove 110,102 17 2 
Cons. Main Reef... | 173,000 | 30,227 | 216,715 |  .. SL219 | 19 2-6 | gr I ep eenseeees | “Seoee| ovens | sraas | 19 8 
Crown Mines ......... | 356,000 | O5558 | SOR2i | 1208S | mo bit ae . were wR... a ’ se i= 
urban Roodpt. Deep | 2, | 23,6 169, nis 41,531 1 0-5 | . er | 
East Rand Prop... | 216,000 | 47,054 | 337,928 |... | 102,526 | 21 9-6 | Joe a 1,045,000 | ... 1,429,101 |... | 499,647 | 18 0 
denhuis Deep...... | 63,000 9,195 | 66,061 - 6,202 | 15 10-0 | a aa ae ee Eee 
Modderfontein B. ... | 89,000 | 14,908 | 107,526 | ... | 45,283 1311-9 | ee ERE onsnvees -| tongs | Ot 305,017 | 117,820 | 187,197 
Modderfontein East .. | 123,000 | 22,814 | 163,697 a 56,583 | 17 5:0 LS | 111,000 | 27,221 | 196,441 | 81,126 115,315 
New Modderfontein 195,000 34,906 251,020 ws 107,033 | 14 9-2 Grootvlei Prop. seeces 50,000 6,983 | 50,516 55,837 \Dr.5,321 
Nourse Mines ......... 82,000 | 16,537 | 118,704 soe 23,207 | 23 3-5 | oa SPEED ccvcccves 49,800 6,889 50,023 | 41,178 | 8,845 
Rose Deep. ..........0 80,000 | 12,810} 92,018) ... 17,045 | 18 8-9 | *@ orm coon 63,500 | 14,269 | 103,025 | 30,945 
ba | Glynn's Lydenburg... | _8,600| 2,659/ 19,097| ... | 5,115 | 32 6-2 
_ General Mining New Kleinfontein ... | 71,400 | 13,750 | 98,613 | 68,875 | 29,738 | 19 3 
Van Ryn Gold ...... 61,000 |... 54,442 - 5,129 | 16 7 | Transvaal Gold ...... 28,000 | 4,259 | 30,599 7. | 4577 | 18 7 
West Rand Cons, ... | 180,000! ...__ | 252,314... ~—:(1102,979 | 16 11 Witwatersrand Deep | 46,000 | 7,818 | 55,971 | 47,280 | 8,691 .” a 
NATIONAL DEBT SHORTER COMMENTS 


nities E ~ A. W. Second Stock Trust, Ltd. (in voluntary liquidation).— 
(See RNMENT FINANCE” on page 95.) The liquidator is prepared on October 13, 1938, to make to the 


(Million £) stockholders a first return at the rate of £182 per £100 stock. 














siiendnaananis Se ST eT London Express Newspaper, Ltd.—Profit for year to June 
“¢/ F2/ Se [RE Se aE | as | ae Re | 30, 1938, £168,649 against £148,693. Directors’ Femuneration 
Ba) gs go | 23) BS | gS Fe 23 3% unchanged at £2,100. Ordinary dividend raised from 10 to 15 

jt ja |= [Aa anja" =" | BS per cent. for year. Carry-forward raised from £95,115 to £95,464. 
215%» and 24% Consols "| “573, 300, 300,300,300 300,300,” 300,300 Malayalam Plantations, Ltd.—Credit balance year to March 
$0 CODNONS wane ownnneee | ove | on 21) 01) 201) 01 401, 401 31, 1938, £272,542 against £254,998 for previous year. Ordinary 


31,°;, Conversion Loan.... 739 739 739 739 739, 739 against £50,000. To general reserve £30,000 against £50,000. Staff 


41°, Conversion Loan.... | 366 ae Ste 
355 385 385 365 366 365 | fund £5,000 as before. To dividend equalisation reserve £40,000. 


5°,C ion Loan 
onversion [| i ta tl a oe Carry-forward reduced from £106,616 to £102,200. 


300 
3%, Conversion Lon .....| ... | ... 302 302 302 302, 302, 302 302 dividend maintained at 10 per cent. To tion reserve £64,000 
ee ae ce 
Terminable Annuities...... 30 20 12 
14 





Btoe. War Stock, 1932... = $3 1,911 Loli 1911 19it Lit 1,911! 1 oll mae go United Salt Company, Ltd.—Profits for te 
Other War Issues ......... city NUE: coma’ Ede | ese cos | ese | ae | os June 30, 1938, have risen from £10,538 to £25,468. To depreciation 
2ip%, Funding Loan ...... z» | = | 200, 200, 200 200, 200 300 ‘200 4,993 against £1,717. For taxation £2,020 against £366. Ordinary 
254 . Fonds Loan ...... = 101 101 101 101) 101/ 101 101 vidend raised from 3 to 7} per cent. for ear, and preferred 
4°, Funding Loant......| \.. | 409 353, 353, 353 353! 353, 333, 353 | Ofdinary dividend from 8 to 12} per cent. To general moeev® 
212%, N. Defence Bonds.) ... | ... |... | 68 100 100 100 100 100 | £2,000 against £1,000. Carry-forward raised from £8,204 to £10,834. 
3% N. Defence Loan ... | .- | +2 |---|. | | we | | 141 80 ¢ report adds that the works ha i d 
4°, Victory Bonds$ ........| ... | 360 199 199 199 199) 199, 399, 1099 intai ; . ve been further improved sn 
Treas Bor Ses 20 323 100 100, 100, 100, 100 cael tae — been maintained in first-class condition. 

ational Savi . a 4 393 391 390) 389 388 386 rneo Company, Ltd.—Acco fi 1938 
External Deb .. | 1,357 1,032 1,032! 1,032) 1,032) 1,032) ; al uate Se year to March 51, 
External Debt asi ieton “eaa, Meas 032, #032; 1,032/1,032 | shows profit of £72,027 against £59,195 for preceding year. To 
Temporary Advances ..... 1 "243 23 67, 895) 13, 49 | reserve £30,000 against £14,000. Preference dividend is now paid 


| ——|——. |_ to February 4, 1936. Carry-forward raised from £23,304 to £32,380. 
654 8,033 7,797 7,871) 8,103, 8,179) 8,036 8,142) 8,203 Carrier op _ 


Other Cap. Liabilities...... 110, 110) 110; 110, 109, ‘109 Engineering Company. — Profit for year to June 30, 

Se maa ——|_—_ |_ 1938, before tax £82,346, compared with £91,386 in 1936-37. Income 

Total Liabilities*............ \_711 8,079 7,910 7,981) 8,213'8,2891 8,146 8,251/8,312 | tax and N.D.C. £1,226 against £10,594. Ordinary dividend reduced 

- Estimates. Totals do not allow for sinking fund allocations, for which | from 50 per cent. to 25 per cent. owing to the international crisis. 

£15-5 mil lions as beer Provided in 6 ete. te nber 30, ee, * & Carry-forward increased from {£26,855 to £66,094. In view of the 
— ~~. ines of Pane eee new political developments a further boar 


from Exchange Equalisation Fund), and including holdings Departments. d meeting is to be held 
SLESintnaer Neciea tier Prams, ms | Core, the annual “meting on October Oth te consider th 


ies. 
ds (about £4 millions). 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


‘BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS INDIAN 
a Gross Receipts, |; ~~ Aggregate Gross Receipts se ; 
| week ended Oct. 2 39 weeks ° 2 we o_ Bonsigns Agarezate Geese 
000) ey ‘ : s Cc ° Leceipt 
| (L — : . (£°000) | _ Name £ 3 i ; c pts 
«|_3 Vow 4s xs an ze | 
HHEERE bw HOR ee fee) ae) +s 
ze 25 69.5 jeg | %S5 (25) §6 =O 3 | FE ; 1938 | Re. Rs. Rs Rs 
| | Rent en | 25 meal arr ‘Sze a ame 
/ | EB gemees | tal-Nagpur ...... 20} 394,000 — 42,292 4,27,75,489 — 6.860.813 
4 L. M. & S.— eo Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 26 30, $3 ) "56,00 “Od 
4 1937 ssererereeee | od = - = ae wee sees 9,864 28,983 49,903 | Madras &S. Mah.... | 23 10 £17°30:000 we 746 3332, 30145 16°13,499 
: : — ~~ ? , “VU, 5625 27,117 4, 8096 | S. Indian _............ 23 | __—s:10)s- $15,99,147,+ 20,398 2,47,77,011 99,762 
- 1987 . n« 630 962 13,64713143 9,564 22,707 36,354 + 10 days. 
¥ 1938 600 938 13,55712229 9,087 21,316 34,873 CAN 
Be Great Western— ADIAN 
a FET sscvcteenns .| 213 223 111 334 $47 8,883 7,754 4,326 12,080 20,963 — —--—--- ; 
a 1938 ....ecceee .»| 230 210 112 322 $52 8,818 7,187 4,144 11,331 20,149 al _ 1938 $ $ 3 
5 Sa cedieaeiee | : 3 | Canadian National... | 39 Sept. 30 $5,994,954 + 117,570 130,337,434 — 15737865 
[ea 313 73 35 108 421 13,197 2,462 1,186 3,648 16,845 | Canadian Pacific ... | 39 30| $5,390,000. + 622,000 100,346,000 — 4,756,000 
1938  ..cccoseccee 331 77 40 117 448 13,146 2,365 1,170 3,535, 16,681 
ns $ 9 days. 
‘ Total— ‘ 2 
3 rere 1381 1197. 670 1867 3,248 56,647 42478 24,940 67,418 124,065 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
q BOSD cciceisnines 1447 1103, 6671770 3,217 56,500 39273 24,026 63,299 119,779 | —— —— — 

' (a) Week ended Oct. 1 Antofagasta....... imtoo ne. F £15,940 — 5,050 591,400 69, 340 
Argentine N.E. ...... | 13 Oct. 1 { Foto'son ~ 10,300 2,427,200 ns 
{ CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS (13 Oc 9/000 — 116,000! 15,495:000 — 1,988200¢ 
¥ (000’s omitted) B.A. and Pacific... ee ieyits 139 te mete 133'323 
3 | i , B.A. Central 00.0... 12 Sept. 17 "$136,300 + 2,900 1,381,200 — 341.700 
4 | ~ | = Great | B.A. Gt. South a iq $2,009,000 88,000 26,538,000 + 185,000 
; L.M.S. | LINER. | gitern | Southern Ht. Southern... | 13 Oct. 1957124628 + 5,459. 1,646,279|+ 11,477 
3 aie | | B.A. Western ...... 13 | ald Zeemece|— *ONSSO 6,152,008) — 1,987,000 
j Cumulative ures , s F { hn pr 04,4 22,02 
a Gross incsenae, copene half 1937, | heii . . Central Argentine ... | 13 | 1 TNooess ae ae eee 

over second ha i ensiiniebe | + 1,44 |} + 1,099 | + 647 | 372 i vana| er grip aon 
Gross decrease, first half 1938, over | | | | 7 ‘ Central Uruguayan | 11 ‘Sept. 17 ? et ; 387 sae 54a 77485 
Gout GONE IE ctnscansiieeiennnna - 70 |- 68 |- 318 | ~ 105 | ae ee aes 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, | | Leopoldina....... 39 Oct. 1 nee tae re a we 
over second half 1937 :— | . foo 2S 809,399 5,981 
4 or 3 | Mexican Railway ... | 38 Sept. 30 $379,700 — 51,600 3,447,1¢ 1.20 
i 13 weeks to Oct. 2, 1938 | — 1,027 | - 843 |- 46 |—- 59 | N - es “ee oer 
Weekly Figures | | SI ctenidnnsiosena 38 30 at £5,012 + 639 110,195 — 7,819 
Av. weekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 | —79-00 | —64-84 | —38-15 | — 4-54 United of Havana... 13 Oct. 1 £14,765 72\__227,380'- _ 15,082 
Latest week compared with 1937 ...| — 39 | — 24 | + 5 + 2 * Converted at a average official rate 16°12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argentine 
Latest week compared with average | pesos. ¢ Fortnight. a peewee | " official rate d Receipts in Wruguayan 
SPI sciaainicsilibbenicidinennectinns |—- 972 '—~ we@'- a2 !|— 15 Currency. ¢ Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 
4 SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
q IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS ne hens ied 
4 i‘ ae = Cc , oe (For headings, see Overseas Traffics tab!e.) 
s | Groen Receipts, week ended A Rae Ea Sate _ 1938 £ f 4 4 
4 Sept. 0° ——s carat Some Femnign Transit Receiptst ... | 37 Sept. 20 314,100 |+ 5,300 7,001.400'— 939,300 
4 Censuses (£'000) (£'000) ¢ 10 days. 
| | | J J 
Pass. Goods | Total Pass. | Goods | Total Se ee LONDON 2 TRANSPORT BOARD 
4 “ in ' ' Cx ared 
4 Beltast & Co. Down— | 1 { | Receipts with prev. 
1937 aa) 2a 0-4 | 2:7 | 106-7 | 19:0 125-7 ; oat a Year 
2 i ig | 2:3 0-5 | 2-8 | 103-1 | 16:9 | 120-0 ee £ d 
ng? ‘orthern— | Week ending Oct. 1, 1938, before pooling................+. | 584,100  — 4,300 
; OW sccecdahivatiatsice ooo 13:4 | 11:3 | 24:7 | 449-8 | 370°8 820°6 “Total, 14 WORRS 00 GABO ccceccccvccccccccssosescescescscccccossces 7,870,300 + 43,400 
«6h eee i cumee © Mew teem) Sere | eee Powe . 
4 _ | i | L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 —.........005- } 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
pend earececousscoscesce ve | 44:5 | 44:1 | 88:6 (1482:6 1580-3 3062-9 L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to a. ae 28,732,000 + 255,000 
4 tseccscesecese | 46°6 45:9 92:5 1483:7 1534°0 3017-7 L.P.T.B. receipts, i! to June, 1937, after pooling... | 30,247,378 | + 522,655 
4 itvineaigieiiiama lacie att NIE } London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41,377,929 | + 771,590 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year 


























































































































































4 reters to total dividend, unless marked by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
‘ *Int. *Int 
4 Compan Pay- Prev. | ; Pay- Prev. 
2 pany ¢Fins 1 Total | able | Year Company + Final Total able Venue 
RAILWAYS "| % aoe hao Bryant & May ...... $10* |... | Oct. 31, $10* 
Ge Berea! Dooars Rly... | “4¢ | 6i2/ ... | 6 Burmah Oil ............ (6)5*| “1. |Nov.4| 5* 
i ce ie Gt. Stn, | Burt, Boulton, etc..... 3ict 6 |Oct.20 7 
a Do. ee iow od Nov. 4 5 Cc. eae Sen. Ld ef Nov. 1 a 
titan: Matis Wie e | oe er oe Carrier Engineering _ - 
Buenos Ay res W’ estrn, | Churchill Machine Fool 20* - 1 Oct.43) 20% 
Do. aie _ awhdeaevi ee ooo, 5 Eastwoods Lewes Cmt. 6t 10 Oct.14 1212 
Cu. Arger t. ane one of ee tk 3lo Ericsson Telephones +6* coe | Oct. 28; 36* 
De een Ale%o Pref. ... | Nil we | 4 Firth (T.) & Brown (J.) $6* |... |Oct.15 6* 
Sack L2cm! Pret. . A Nil ae 12 Hefnase Manuftg... wee - | Oct. 12 — 
eos 4 5 an. 2 45 Handley Page ........ (a) an] ed 
Atle, WSURANCE Pi J 4 Lewis (ohn) and Co. o . il amigo tt - 
nsetee 4 .» jOct. 29 $14* London,ete. Oi rvs Nii oe gee] 
a & Lon. & Globe wag , London Express News. 7let 15 (Oct.14} 10 
Dene ficou 13/6*, ... |Nov. 15 13/6* Manchester Liners .... ... | Tig)... 2 
TRA @ nunein 3/3*| ... |Nov. 15 3/3* Manganese Bronze,etc 25" |. Oct.21, Nil* 
Ang] RUBBER {arston Valley Brick red ooo (Oct. 23 ‘Fig* 
Sheer be. ... one 212 seo ie National Star Brick .. 2* .» | Oct. 15 3* 
Galahe $oe™™ Tea = 8t 12 owe il New Hudson ......... es 10 ait ae 
Mami, seahehdilie i eae Oct. 12’ 4* Northern Gen. Transpt 4* soo | ewe | 4* 
Patani Par (F-M.S.) Rbr 3 6 i 10 Perak River Power ... ae et ce, 7 
Ring ara Pintns, so | | OF ae. oe ae Prov. Investors’ Trust Bed « |Oct. 15 495d 
Standard” Para Rbr... oes 4 | 10 Reardon Smith Line. . $2!2* hi ai $5* 
~ Tea (Ceylon) “5* _  Oct.29 5* Ribble Motor ......... (a) Gt axe am 4* 
jong Malim Ror... $354 Oct.26 +5 Renold, etc. Chain...  92t| ‘1212, Oct. 28 15 
\shanti ENG Sec. Edin. Invest Tst. 77} 10 | «.. | 10 
0  Adsiean ene r+ 22108 . (Oct. 26 22io* Shanghai Electric... Nil* ... co ae 
yecan Selec. ¢7i2ta $15a Nov. 3 +90 Smith’s Crisps ........ Tit. | as | Tt 
Rhodesis ion Cp pn.. te 40 | 50 Stock Exchange ...... | £5ps* | £5ps* 
Rhokana C elec. Tst. 15 Nov. 2 10 Stothart and Pitt ... |... 12'2 12i2 
INDU Tact 37\oF | 6219 ‘Oct. 27 62l2 Swan Estates ......... 219”, \Oct. 31) 2ig# 
nglo-Amer Dawe, Trinidad Petrol. Dev. | ....| i2 | 7 
; and St Cpn. 4* |... | Nov. 1 4* United Dairies......... Tlot | 1212) Nov. 1} 12! 
taines Lino 38 §* | \Oct.28: 45* Weber, Smith & Hoare 5* | { 3* 













Britain Steams! 
ritish Gaunt. a* 


.| Ni® 1], Se 
a | Oct. 31) 7 (a) Paid on a larger anid 


BARRY AND STAINES LINOLEUM.— Interim 
dividend on ordinary shares maintained at 5 per cent. 

BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY. — Interim 
dividend on ordinary stock 7 per cent., as before. 

BRITISH XYLONITE. — Interim dividend 
on ordinary shares postponed. At this time last year 
2! per cent. was paid. 

BURMAH OIL COMPANY.—Interim ordinary 
dividend maintained at 5 per cent. on capital increased 
by the 50 per cent. scrip bonus in May last. 

FIRTH (THOS.) AND BROWN (JOHN) LTD. 


Interim dividend on ordinary shares 6 per cent. free of 


income tax as before. 

HANDLEY PAGE, LTD.—lInterim dividend 10 
per cent. on ordinary shares the same as for previous 
year, but payable on capital of £373,395, as increased 
by the 100 per cent. capital bonus in December, 1937, 
and the 50 per cent. capital bonus in July, 1938. 

JOHN LEWIS AND COMPANY —Interim 
dividend ordinary reduced trom 5 to 3 per cent. 

LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL 
WHARVES..—No interim dividend on ordinary shares 
Hitherto interim dividends of 5 per cent. tax tree have 
been mate tor many years past. 

MARSTON VALLEY BRICK COMPANY,— 
Interim dividend on ordinary shares reduced from 7! 
to 5 per cent. 

PERAK RIVER HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY.—Ordinary dividend year to July 31, 
1938, 6 per cent., against 7 per cent. tor previous year, 

RHODESIAN SELECT ON TRUST.—Ordinary 
dividend year ended September 30, 1938, 15 per 
cent., against a maiden dividend of 10 per cent. 

RICHARD THOMAS AND COMPANY.—The 
directors state that they are unable to recommend 
the payment of a dividend on the 6!2 i. cent. pre- 
ference shares for the six months to September 30. 

TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 
—Ordinary dividend 12 per cent. for year to July 31, 
1938, compared with 7 ver cent. for previous year. 
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100 THE ECONOMIST 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS ; 
oe es ee ees Eee Appro riation Co esponding 
| pare Amount oa —_—— oe : ce rete ae Perifod yy 
er 1 “ 
| pe | Payment | Available Dividend = Carried t “td Polen 
any | oem. | yy or ~~ Reserve ance 
| Accwent ture bution |Amount! So. . | i tion, etc. | Profit | dend 
| Interest {| Amoun 
eae ae a | | o/ £ o/ 
Breweries and eats £ | £ | | £ | 70 £ £ | % 
Longmorn-Glenlivet Distil- | 2501 35 5,000 20,501 9,640 30 
leries......... pi iil ceoen July 31 19 7 11,566! | 750 7 t ’ t 
Financial Land, ete. 4 7.99 20,678 6 
African Lakes Corporation... | Jan. 31 6,667, 20,927 aon | em 6 - 20031 soos 
Balkis, ead Aug. 31 12349, pee 108152 '| 3) 950) . e 42,821 32,381 71,522 Nil 
pre SME on-vvveonere at | ae act a eae 121,647 { i 
Leach’s Argentine Estates ... | Mar. 31) nen —n 32,500 { aa 7619 | » 9047 4 Nil 
; | | | 
Iron, Coal and Steel | - 7,829 (d)11,226 10 
British Steel Constructions... | Aug. 31 44226 se aeaed x10 ae = ‘i068! 66004 oe = 
Carrier Engineering ......... June 30 | 26,855 , , yIle > 92871, 35,634 7 
a 52,762 61,487 8,700 29,000 10 14,500 . J ; 
Hurst Nelson & Co.-......... | July 16) 3061 1217613 137,919| 6,000, 43,750 178 70,000 18,169 104,171 17} 
Kayser, iets Bearing | June 30| 460742 150/528, 197,270| .. | 103,075, 20 32,586 61,609 166,351 20 
Ransome & Marles Bearing june 3/42 228, 270); : 
United Steel Gempenien cecek | June 30 574,064 en 3,000,611}; ... | —" 10 1,763,080 eon ae 84 
Motor, Cycle, ete. a - | 805.577 50 
; 9)| 181,656, 135,385 30 268,291 303,447 | | 5, 5 
Austin Motor Company...... | Sept.30| 303,330, 585,449, 888,77 ’ 3,359) | 252,969, 17 
Rover Commeny ..0...0-0.0.0+: July 30} 49,368) 220,339 269,707|| ... | 67,860, 15 153,401; 48.446 | iT 
Rubber 260 | 2) (4 
poses green Fe) gy OE | aa = | BS) Gi 
en jae 30| 23-7851 28.0751 52°760 15,075 74 12,350, 25,335,, 34,075 12} 
(= lmenalnimasente |Mar. 31/ 106:616 270-730 377.346 135,146 10 140,000, 102,200)! 253,185 10 
4 aiaya am eeeeeeeeeeeeereeeseee i . | > > > =| 3 300 4 655 14,066 12 
PUNE TON... scsunuamenpeanent | June 30 | 4,194 13,881 18,075 aed 10,120 ll " 9 ie 
Sungei Tukong.............0008 June 30 | 2,184 6,080 8,264, aA eee : wae vara 10°509) L 
Beunghap Pare ....cccccscscsece | June 30 | 3,569 nr — ene . | 1200, 919 
Tea || ri 
Gudalur (Nilgiri) Sidiaieabiih | June 30) Dr. 9,512, Dr. 9,150)|_... io | Dr. 9,150;| Dr. -_ Nil 
Textiles : 
Aire Wool Company ......... Aug. 31 4,21 a 16,561 4,400 Wit | 9 ae _ 15,253 10 
Trusts | | J 
es aan a tag i | Aug. 31 4,803 —" 26,301) ae nd 24 3, | 4,882!) 23,493) 24 
Other Companies aa acd « 
Associated Fire Alarms ...... | June 30 1,904 2,996 4,900; sae Ae 2,488! 6 1,000) 1, | ’ 0 
Bucknall (Henry) and Sons... ps a Re “oe oan — 4,000 5 r — wee oes a 
Brooks Wharf, etc. ............ une 30, A ’ 9831); 8, coe 2900, »432) ’ t 
Burt, Boulton and Haywood June 30, 9,437, 64,353 73,790 7,744 «23,5406 30,341) 12,165) 94,295 7 
Cheshire United Salt ......... June 30 | 8,204 21,681 29,885, 7,933 4,125 74 6,993 aes | Pett 0 
Clyde Paper Company ...... | June 30 8,165, 104,595 112,760 ote 36,000, 12 66,165) 5406 33°13 12} 
Eastwoods Lewes Cement... | June 30 | 4,710 18,536 23,246 | ee 10,750, 10 73 oe | a4 ; 
SOE EE DENN. accovansentases June 30 660 6,255 6,915 4,500 1,359) 24 832 aaa 906'593 10 
London Express Newspaper June 30 95,115, 226,747, 321,862, 105,000 61,200 15 60,198; 95, 3\| 10 167 124 
Minton Hollins, Ltd. ......... | July 31) 844 8,878 9,722 | 3,106 1,813, 5 4,600, foe 49'500 (e)224 
Serck Radiators .............0. July 30 8,524 66,070 74,594 29,000) 20 36,388) 9,206, 35 °101 ( 10 
Smith’s Stamping Works ... | July 30 24,099 23,066 47,165); ... | 18,125, 10 RoE | 29,040) | $7152 5 
Wake and Dean ............... | June 30 | 4,309) 24,123 28,432 10,200: ll, 10 4,000, 3,232) | 12012 15 
Wallis Tin Stamping ......... done 30 | 3,166, 15,378 eee 2,212 oa 20 =/009 on 012, 
Total Profits, 1938, in {000s : No of Cos: 
"To joe Re A Sete 1,831 67,576 245,343 312,919| 40,582 129,920 68,429 73,988 | 222,361, .. 
TO Cate © occoscccccccscse 1,867, 68,986 250,225 31 9,211 | 41,033 131,452 71,228, 75,498 | 226,858 oe 


(a) No comparable figure. 
(e) Absorbed £25,313. 


(c) Paid on ordinary stock. Deferred stock dividend 4-7619 per cent. against nil. 


(g) April 15, 1937, to June 30, 1938. 








(d) 13 months. 
t Free of Income Tax. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 84) 


are reported by CHESHIRE UNITED 
SALT; profits amount to £21,681 against 
£9,921, and a dividend of 74 per cent. is 
paid, against 3 per cent. EASTWOODS 
LEWES CEMENT profits are reduced from 
£23,813 to £18,536—a fall which has en- 
tailed a reduction in the dividend from 12} per 
cent. to 10 per cent. LONDON EXPRESS 
NEWSPAPER achieved a further advance in 
prosperity during the year to June 30th. 
Profits rose from £206,593 to £226,747, 
and the dividend on the privately-owned 
ordinary shares has been raised from 10 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. The report of CARRIER 
ENGINEERING shows that profits have 
been approximately maintained at £81,119. 
The board’s dividend decision, taken on a 
critical day last week, was to reduce the 
ordinary distribution from 50 per cent. to 
25 per cent. It is now understood that a 
further board meeting will be held before 
the annual meeting takes place. BURT, 
BOULTON AND HAYWOOD, the timber 
dealers, show a significant fall in profits 
from £94,295 to £64,353, and the dividend 
has been reduced from 7 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. 


Eastwoods Lewes Cement.—Report for 
year to June 30, 1938, shows net profit 
£12,535 against £17,812. To taxation 
reserve £500 against nil. To investment 
reserve £500 against £2,000. Ordinary and 
founders’ shares dividends reduced from 
12} to 10 per cent. Carry-forward increased 
from £4,710 to £5,495, 


Leach’s entine Estates, Ltd.— 
Trading profit for year to March 31, 1938, 
£197,100 against £164,600. To general 
reserve pocoer against £23,200. Ordinary 
dividend raised from 6 per cent. to 7 per 
cent. The 6 per cent. preference stock- 
holders obtain an extra participation of 
4 per cent., and deferred stockholders receive 
4.7619 per cent. 


Tanganyika Concessions, Ltd.—We 
dealt with the report for 1937 in our issue of 
June 25, 1938, page 730. The report for 
seven months to July 31, 1938, shows that 
the wae received £190,649 from the 
Union Minitre as dividend and royalty, and 
the company’s total revenue during the 
period was £194,427. Preference dividend is 
to be paid at the rate of 4 per cent. for the 
seven months. Carry forward £111,772. 
Cash and investments in Government secu- 


rities stand at £416,088 in the balance sheet 
but on October 5th are stated to amount 0 
£326,237. The market value of quot 
shares of other companies exceeded the 
value by £283,245 at July 31, 1938. 


Burt, Boulton and Haywood, Le 
Trading profits for year to June 30, 19 > 
have declined from £139,597 to £107,241. 
To depreciation £17,190 against £17; 
Tax and N.D.C. £26,261 (£27,399). Inver 
ments written down £3,151 (nil). 3° 
reserves £17,987 (£20,262). Ordinary div! 
dend reduced from 7 to 6 per cent. Carty 
forward £12,165. 


Arnott and Harrison, Ltd.—The - 
report and statement of accounts for year - 
June 30, 1938, shows a trading profit % 

36,206. This is allocated as follow’: 

© depreciation, £4,566. Provision 
income tax and N.D.C., £9,952. To we 
down goodwill, £1,150. To balance of g° 
will written off, £3,892. To amount writte® 
1 a 7 shares in subsidiary ore 
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~ Cash, 
Debtors, 


536. Ordinary 
absorbing £9,515. 
Total assets, £139,523. 
Creditors, £19,898. 
Stocks, £5,881. 
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